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To adopt the opening words 
of a more famous tale, “The 
truth of this strange matter 
is what the world has long 
been looking for.” The events 
which I propose to chronicle 
were known to perhaps a 
hundred people in London 
whose fate brings them into 
contact with politics. The 
consequences were apparent 
to all the world, and for one 
hectic fortnight tinged the 
soberest newspapers with 
saffron, drove more than one 
worthy election agent to an 
asylum, and sent whole batches 
of legislators to Continental 
“cures.” But no reasonable 
explanation of the mystery has 
been forthcoming until now, 
when a series of chances gave 
the key into my hands. 

Lady Caerlaverock is my 
aunt, and I was present at 
the two remarkable dinner- 
parties which form the main 
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events in this tale. I was also 
taken into her confidence 
during the terrible fortnight 
which intervened between 
them. Like everybody else, 
I was: hopelessly in the dark, 
and could only accept what 
happened as a divine inter- 
position. My first clue came 
when James, the Caerlaverocks’ 
second footman, entered my 
service as valet, and being a 
cheerful youth chose to gossip 
while he shaved me. I checked 
him, but he babbled on, and 
I could not choose but learn 
something about the disposi- 
tion of the Caerlaverock house- 
hold below-stairs. I learned— 
what I knew before—that his 
lordship had an inordinate love 
for curries, a taste acquired 
during some troubled years as 
Indian Viceroy. I had often 
eaten that admirable dish at 
his table, and had heard him 
boast of the skill of the Indian 
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cook who prepared it. James, 
it appeared, did not hold with 
the Orient in the kitchen. 
He described the said Indian 
gentleman as a “nigger,” and 
expressed profound distrust of 
his ways. He referred darkly 
to the events of the year before, 
which in some distorted way 
had reached the servants’ ears. 
“We always thought as ’ow it 
was them niggers as done it,” 
he declared ; and when I ques- 
tioned him on his use of the 
plural, admitted that at the 
time in question “there ’ad 
been more nor one nigger 
’anging about the kitchen.” 
Pondering on these sayings, 
I asked myself if it were not 
possible that the behaviour of 
certain eminent statesmen was 
due to some strange devilry of 
the East, and I made a vow to 
abstain in future from the 
Caerlaverock curries. But last 
month my brother returned 
from India, and I got the 
whole truth. He was staying 
with me in Scotland, and in 
the smoking-room the talk 
turned on occultism in the 
East. I declared myself a 
sceptic, and George was stirred. 
He asked me rudely what I 
knew about it, and proceeded 
to make a startling confession 
of faith, He was cross-ex- 
amined by the others, and 
retorted with some of his ex- 
periences. Finding an incredul- 
ous audience, his tales became 
more defiant, until he capped 
them all with one monstrous 
yarn. He maintained that in 
a Hindu family of his acquaint- 
ance there had been transmitted 
the secret of a drug, capable 
of altering a man’s whole tem- 
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perament until the antidote 
was administered. It would 
turn a coward into a bravo, a 
miser into a spendthrift, a rake 
into a fakir. Then, having 
delivered his manifesto, he got 
up abruptly and went to bed. 

I followed him to his room, 
for something in the story had 
revived a memory. By dint of 
much persuasion I dragged 
from the somnolent George 
various details. The family in 
question were Beharis, large 
landholders dwelling near the 
Nepal border. He had known 
old Ram Singh for years, and 
had seen him twice since his 
return from England. He got 
the story from him, under no 
promise of secrecy, for the 
family drug was as well known 
in the neighbourhood as the 
nine incarnations of Krishna, 
He had no doubt about the 
truth of it, for he had positive 
proof. ‘And others besides 
me,” said George. “Do you 
remember when Vennard had 
a lucid interval a couple of 
years ago and talked sense for 
once? That was old Ram 
Singh’s doing, for he told me 
about it.” 

Three years ago it seems the 
Government of India saw fit to 
appoint a commission to in- 
quire into land tenure on the 
Nepal border. Some of the 
feudal Rajahs had been “ birs- 
ing yont,” like the Breadal- 
banes, and the smaller zemin- 
dars were gravely disquieted. 
The result of the commission 
was that Ram Singh had his 
boundaries rectified, and lost a 
mile or two of country which 
his hard - fisted fathers had 
won. I know nothing of the 
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rights of the matter, but there 
can be no doubt about Ram 
Singh’s dissatisfaction. He ap- 
pealed to the law courts, but 
failed to upset the commission’s 
finding, and the Privy Council 
upheld the Indian judgment. 
Thereupon in a flowery and 
eloquent document he laid his 
case before the Viceroy, and 
was told that the matter was 
closed. Now Ram Singh came 
of a fighting stock, so he 
straightway took ship to Eng- 
land to petition the Crown. 
He petitioned Parliament, but 
his petition went into the bag 
behind the Speaker’s chair, 
from which there is no return. 
He petitioned the King, but 
was courteously informed that 
he must approach the Depart- 
ment concerned. He tried the 
Secretary of State for India, 
and had an interview with 
Abinger Vennard, who was 
very rude to him, and suc- 
ceeded in mortally insulting 
the feudal aristocrat. He ap- 
pealed to the Prime Minister, 
and was warned off by a 
harassed private secretary. 
The handful of members of 
Parliament who make Indian 
grievances their stock-in-trade 
fought shy of him, for indeed 
Ram Singh’s case had no sort 
of platform appeal in it, and 
his arguments were flagrantly 
undemocratic. But they sent 
him to Lord Caerlaverock, for 
the ex-viceroy loved to be 
treated as a kind of consul- 
general for India. But this 
Protector of the Poor proved a 
broken reed. He told Ram 
Singh flatly that he was a 
belated feudalist, which was 
true; and implied that he was 


a land-grabber, which was not 
true, Ram Singh having only 
enjoyed the fruits of his fore- 
bears’ enterprise. Deeply in- 
censed, the appellant shook the 
dust of Caerlaverock House 
from his feet, and sat down to 
plan a revenge upon the Gov- 
ernment which had wronged 
him. And in his wrath he 
thought of the heirloom of his 
house, the drug which would 
change men’s souls. 

It happened that Lord Caer- 
laverock’s cook came from the 
same neighbourhood as Ram 
Singh. This cook, Lal Mu- 
hammad by name, was one of 
a large poor family, hangers-on 
of Ram Singh’s house. The 
aggrieved landownersummoned 
him, and demanded as of right 
his humble services. Lal Mu- 
hammad, who found his berth 
to his liking, hesitated, quib- 
bled, but was finally over- 
borne. He suggested a fee for 
his services, but hastily with- 
drew when Ram Singh sketched 
a few of the steps he proposed 
to take on his return by way 
of punishing Lal Muhammad’s 
insolence on Lal Muhammad’s 
household. Then he got to 
business. There was a great 
dinner next week—so he had 
learned from Jephson, the butler 
—and more than one member 
of the Government would hon- 
our Caerlaverock House by his 
presence. With deference he 
suggested this as a fitting occa- 
sion for the experiment, and 
Ram Singh was pleased to 
assent. 

I can picture these two hold- 
ing their meetings in the South 
Kensington lodgings where 
Ram Singh dwelt. We know 
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from James, the second foot- 
man, that they met also at 
Caerlaverock House, no doubt 
that Ram Singh might make 
certain that his orders were 
duly obeyed. I can see the 
little packet of clear grains— 
I picture them like small 
granulated sugar — added to 
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the condiments, and soon dis- 
solved out of sight. The 
deed was done: the cook 
returned to Bloomsbury and 
Ram Singh to Gloucester 
Road, to await with the 
patient certainty of the East 
the consummation of a great 
vengeance. 


Il, 


My wife was at Kissingen, 
and I was dining with the 
Caerlaverocks en garcon. When 
I have not to wait upon the 
adornment of the female person 
I am a man of punctual habits, 
and I reached the house as the 
hall-clock chimed the quarter- 
past. My poor friend, Tommy 
Deloraine, arrived along with 
me, and we ascended the stair- 
case together. I call him “my 
poor friend,” for at the moment 
Tommy was under the weather. 
He had the misfortune to be 
@ marquis, and a very rich one, 
and at the same time to be in 
love with Claudia Barriton. 
Neither circumstance was in 
itself an evil, but the combina- 
tion made for tragedy. For 
Tommy’s twenty-five years of 
healthy manhood, his cleanly- 
made upstanding figure, his 
fresh countenance and cheerful 
laugh, were of no avail in the 
lady’s eyes when set against 
the fact that he was an idle 
peer. Miss Claudia was a 
charming girl, with a notable 
bee in her bonnet. She was 
burdened with the cares of the 
State, and had no patience with 
any one who took them lightly. 
To her mind the social fabric 
was rotten beyond repair, and 





her purpose was frankly de- 
structive. I remember some of 
her phrases: “A bold and 
generous policy of social ameli- 
oration ;” “The development 
of a civic conscience;” “A 
strong hand to lop off decay- 
ing branches from the trunk 
of the State.” I have no fault 
to find with her creed, but I 
objected to its practical work- 
ing when it took the shape of 
an inhuman hostility to that 
devout lover, Tommy Deloraine. 
She had refused him, I believe, 
three times, with every circum- 
stance of scorn. The first time 
she had analysed his character, 
and described him as a bundle 
of attractive weaknesses. “The 
only forces I recognise are 
those of intellect and con- 
science,” she had said, “and 
you have neither.” The second 
time—it was after he had been 
to Canada on the staff—she 
spoke of the irreconcilability of 
their political ideals. ‘You 
are an Imperialist,” she said, 
“and believe in an empire of 
conquest for the benefit of the 
few. I want a little island 
with a rich life for all.” 
Tommy declared that he would 
become a Doukhobor to please 
her, but she said something 
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about the inability of Ethiop- 
ians to change their skin. 


The third time she hinted 
vaguely that there was 
“another.” The star of Abin- 


ger Vennard was now blazing 
in the firmament, and she had 
conceived a platonic admira- 
tion for him. The truth is 
that Miss Claudia, with all her 
cleverness, was very young and 
rather silly. 

Caerlaverock was stroking 
his beard, his legs astraddle on 
the hearthrug, with something 
appallingly viceregal in his air, 
when Mr and Mrs Alexander 
Cargill were announced. The 
Home Secretary was a joy to 
behold. He had the face of 
an elderly and pious book- 
maker, and a voice in which 
lurked the indescribable Scotch 
quality of “unction.” When 
he was talking you had only 
to shut your eyes to imagine 
yourself in some lowland kirk 
on a hot Sabbath morning. 
He had been a distinguished 
advocate before he left the law 
for politics, and had swayed 
juries of his countrymen at his 
will The man was extra- 
ordinarily efficient on a plat- 
form, There were unplumbed 
depths of emotion in his eye, 
@ juicy sentiment in his voice, 
an overpowering tenderness in 
his manner, which gave to 
politics the glamour of a re- 
vival meeting. He wallowed 
in obvious pathos, and his 
hearers, often unwillingly, 
wallowed with him. I have 
never listened to any orator at 
once so offensive and so horribly 
effective. There was no appeal 
too base for him, and none too 
august : by some subtle alchemy 
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he blended the arts of the 
prophet and the fishwife. He 
had discovered a new kind of 
language. Instead of “the 
hungry willions,” or “the 
toilers,” or any of the numer- 
ous synonyms for our masters, 
he invented the phrase, “ Goad’s 
people.” “I shall never rest,” 
so ran his great declaration, 
“till Goad’s green fields and 
Goad’s clear waters are free to 
Goad’s people.” I remember 
how on this occasion he pressed 
my hand with his famous 
cordiality, looked gravely and 
earnestly into my face, and 
then gazed sternly into 
vacancy. It was a fine picture 
of genius descending for a 
moment from his hill-top to 
show how close he was to 
poor humanity. 

Then came Lord Mulross, a 
respectable troglodytic peer, 
who represented the one slug- 
gish element in a _ swiftly 
progressing Government. He 
was an oldish man _ with 
bushy whiskers and a reputed 
mastery of the French tongue. 
A Whig, who had never 
changed his creed one iota, he 
was highly valued by the 
country as a sober element in 


ethe nation’s councils, and en- 


dured by the Cabinet as 
necessary ballast. He did not 
conceal his dislike for certain 
of his colleagues, notably Mr 
Vennard and Mr Cargill. 
When Miss Barriton arrived 
with her step-mother the party 
was almost complete. She 
entered with an air of apolo- 
gising for her prettiness. Her 
manner with old men was 
delightful, and I watched with 
interest the unbending of Caer- 
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laverock and the simplifying 
of Mr Cargill in her presence. 
Deloraine, who was talking 
feverishly to Mrs Cargill, 
started as if to go and greet 
her, thought better of it, and 
continued his conversation. 
The lady swept the room with 
her eye, but did not acknow- 
ledge his presence. She floated 
off with Mr Cargill to a win- 
dow-corner, and metaphoric- 
ally sat at his feet. I saw 
Deloraine saying things be- 
hind his moustache, while he 
listened to Mrs Cargill’s new 
cure for dyspepsia. 

Last of all, twenty minutes 
late, came Abinger Vennard. 
He made a fine stage entrance, 
walking swiftly with a lower- 
ing brow to his hostess, and 
then glaring fiercely round the 
room as if to challenge criti- 
cism. I have heard Deloraine, 
in a moment of irritation, 
describe him as a “Pre- 
Raphaelite attorney,” but 
there could be no denying his 
good looks. He had a bad, 
loose figure, and a quantity of 
studiously neglected hair, but 
his face was the face of a 
young Greek. A certain kind 
of political success gives a 
man the manners of an actor, 
and both Vennard and Cargill 
bristled with self-consciousness. 
You could see it in the way 
they patted their hair, squared 
their shoulders, and shifted 
their feet to positions loved 
by sculptors. 

“Well, Vennard, what’s the 
news from the House?” Caer- 
laverock asked. 

“Simpson is talking,” said 
Vennard wearily. “He at- 
tacks me, of course. He says 
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he has lived forty years in 
India—as if that mattered! 
When will people recognise 
that the truths of democratic 
policy are independent of time 
and space? Liberalism is a 
category, an eternal mode of 
thought, which cannot be over- 
thrown by any trivial happen- 
ings. I am sick of the word 
‘facts.’ I long for truths.” 

Miss Barriton’s eyes bright- 
ened, and Cargill said, “ Ex- 
cellent.” Lord Maulross, who 
was a little deaf, and in any 
case did not understand the 
language, said loudly to my 
aunt that he wished there was 
a close time for legislation. 
“The open season for grouse 
should be the close season for 
politicians.” 

And then we went down to 
dinner. 

Miss Barriton sat on my left 
hand, between Deloraine and 
me, and it was clear she was 
discontented with her position. 
Her eyes wandered down the 
table to Vennard, who had 
taken in an American duchess, 
and seemed to be amused at 
her prattle. She looked with 
complete disfavour at Delo- 
raine, and turned to me as 
the lesser of two evils. 

I was tactless enough to say 
that I thought there was 4 
good deal in Lord Mulross’s 
view. 

“Oh, how can you?” she 
cried. ‘Is there a close season 
for the wants of the people? 
It sounds to me perfectly 
horrible the way you talk of 
government, as if it were & 
game for idle men of the 
upper classes. I want profes- 
sional politicians, men who 
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give their whole heart and 
soul to the service of the 
State. I know the kind of 
member you and Lord Delo- 
raine like—a rich young man 
who eats and drinks too much, 
and thinks the real business of 
life is killing little birds. He 
travels abroad and shoots some 
big game, and then comes home 
and vapours about the Empire. 
He knows nothing about real- 
ities, and will go down before 
the men who take the world 
seriously.” 

I am afraid I laughed, but 
Deloraine, who had been listen- 
ing, was in no mood to be 
amused, 

“JT don’t think you are quite 
fair to us, Miss Claudia,” he 
said slowly. ‘‘ We take things 
seriously enough, the things we 
know about. We can’t be ex- 
pected to know about every- 
thing, and the misfortune is 
that the things I care about 
don’t interest you. But they 
are important enough for all 
that.” 

“Hush,” said the lady 
rudely. “I want to hear what 
Mr Vennard is saying.” 

Mr Vennard was addressing 
the dinner-table as if it were a 
large public meeting. It was 
a habit he had, for he had no 
mind to confine the pearls of 
his wisdom to his immediate 
neighbours, His words were 
directed to Caerlaverock at the 
far end. 

“In my opinion this craze 
for the scientific standpoint is 
not merely overdone, —it is 
radically vicious. Human des- 
tinies cannot be treated as if 
they were inert objects under 
the microscope. The cold- 


blooded logical way of treating 
a problem is in almost every 
case the wrong way. Heart 
and imagination to me are 
more vital than intellect. I 
have the courage to be illog- 
ical, to defy facts for the sake 
of an ideal, in the certainty 
that in time facts will fall into 
conformity. My creed may be 
put in the words of Newman’s 
favourite quotation: Non in 
dialectica complacuit Deo sal- 
vum facere populum suum— 
Not in cold logic is it God’s 
will that His people should 
find salvation.” 

“It is profoundly true,” 
sighed Mr Cargill, and Miss 
Claudia’s beaming eyes proved 
her assent. 

The moment of destiny, 
though I did not know it, had 
arrived. The entrée course had 
begun, and of the two entrées 
one was the famous Caerlaver- 
ock curry. Now on a hot July 
evening in London there are 
more attractive foods than 
curry seven times heated, more 
Indieo. I doubt if any guest 
would have touched it, had not 
our host in his viceregal voice 
called the attention of the 
three Ministers to its merits, 
while explaining that under 
doctor’s orders he was com- 
pelled to refrain for a season. 
The result was that Mulross, 
Cargill, and Vennard alone of 
the men partook of it. Miss 
Claudia, alone of the women, 
followed suit in the fervour of 
her hero-worship. She ate a 
mouthful, and then drank 
rapidly two glasses of water. 

My narrative of the events 
which followed is based rather 
on what I should have seen 
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than on what I saw. I had 
not the key, and missed much 
which otherwise would have 
been plain to me, For ex- 
ample, if I had known the 
secret, I must have seen Miss 
Claudia’s gaze cease to rest 
upon Vennard and the ador- 
ation die out of her eyes. I 
must have noticed her face 
soften to the unhappy Delo- 
raine. As it was, I did not 
remark her behaviour till I 
heard her say to her neigh- 
bour— 

“Can’t you get hold of Mr 
Vennard and forcibly cut his 
hair?” 

-Deloraine looked round with 
a start. Miss Barriton’s tone 
was intimate and her face 
friendly. 

“Some people think it pic- 
turesque,” he said in serious 
bewilderment. 

“Oh, yes, picturesque—like 
a hairdresser’s young man!” 
she shrugged her shoulders. 
“He looks as if he had never 
been out of doors in his life.” 

Now, whatever the faults of 
Tommy’s appearance, he had a 
wholesome sunburnt face, and 
he knew it. This speech of 
Miss Barriton’s cheered him 
enormously, for he argued that 
if she had fallen out of love 
with Vennard’s looks she might 
fall in love with his own. Be- 
‘ing a philosopher in his way, 
he was content to take what 
the gods gave, and ask for no 
explanations. 

I do not know how their 
conversation prospered, for my 
attention was distracted by the 
extraordinary behaviour of the 
Home Secretary. Mr Cargill 
had made himself notorious by 
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his treatment of “political ” 
prisoners. It was sufficient in 
his eyes for a criminal to con- 
fess to political convictions to 
secure the most lenient treat- 
ment and a speedy release, 
The Irish patriot who cracked 
skulls in the Scotland Division 
of Liverpool, the Suffragist 
who broke windows and the 
noses of the police, the Social 
Democrat whose antipathy 
to the Tzar revealed itself in 
assaults upon the Russian Em- 
bassy, the “ hunger-marchers ” 
who had designs on the British 
Museum,—all were sure of 
respectful and tender hand- 
ling. He had announced more 
than once, amid tumultuous 
cheering, that he would never 
be the means of branding 
earnestness, however mistaken, 
with the badge of the felon. 
He was talking, I recall, to 
Lady Lavinia Dobson, re- 
nowned in two hemispheres 
for her advocacy of women’s 
rights. And this was what I 
heard him say. His face had 
suddenly grown flushed and 
his eye bright, so that he 
looked liker than ever to a 
bookmaker who had had a 
good meeting. “No, no, my 
dear lady, I have been a 
lawyer, and it is my duty in 
office to see that the law, the 
palladium of British liberties, is 
kept sacrosanct. The law is 
no respecter of persons, and I 
intend that it shall be no 
respecter of creeds. If men or 
women break the laws to jail 
they shall go, though their in- 
tentions were those of the 
Apostle Paul. We don’t 
punish them for being Social- 
ists or Suffragists, but for 
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breaking the peace. Why, 
goodness me, if we didn’t, we 
should have every malefactor 
in Britain claiming prefer- 
ential treatment because he 
was a Christian Scientist or a 
Pentecostal dancer.” 

“Mr Cargill, do you realise 
what you are saying?” said 
Lady Lavinia with a scared 
face. 

“Of course I do. I am a 
lawyer, and may be presumed 
to know the law. If any other 
doctrine were admitted the 
Empire would burst up in a 


fortaight.” 
“That I should live to hear 
you name that accursed 


name!” cried the outraged 
lady. ‘You are denying your 
gods, Mr Cargill, You are 
forgetting the principles of a 
lifetime.” 

Mr Cargill was becoming 
excited, and exchanging his 
ordinary Edinburgh - English 
for a broader and more effec- 
tive dialect. 

“Tut, tut, my good wumman, 
I may be allowed to know my 
own principles best. I tell ye 
I’ve always maintained these 
views from the day when I 
first walked the floor of the 
Parliament House. Besides, 
even if I hadn’t, I’m surely at 
liberty to change if I get more 
light. Whoever makes a fetish 
of consistency is a trumpery 
body and little use to God or 
man. What ails ye at the 


Empire, too? Is it not better 
to have a big country than a 
kailyard, or a house in Gros- 
venor Square than a but-and- 
ben in Balham ?” 


Lady Lavinia folded her 
hands. 


“We slaughter our 
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black fellow - citizens, we fill 
South Africa with yellow 
slaves, we crowd the Indian 
prisons with the noblest and 
most enlightened of the Indian 
race, and we call it Empire- 
building!” 

“No, we don’t,” said Mr 
Cargill stoutly, “we call it 
common-sense. That is the 
penal and repressive side of 
any great activity. D’ye 
mean to tell me that you never 
give your maid a good hear- 
ing? But would you like it 
to be said that you spent the 
whole of your days swearing 
at the wumman?” 

“T never swore in my life,” 
said Lady Lavinia. 

“T spoke metaphorically,” 
said Mr Cargill. “If ye can- 
not understand a simple meta- 
phor, ye cannot understand the 
rudiments of politics.” 

Picture to yourself a prophet 
who suddenly discovers that 
his God is laughing at him, a 
devotee whose saint winks and 
tells him that the devotion of 
years has been a farce, and you 
will get some idea of Lady 
Lavinia’s frame of mind. Her 
sallow face flushed, her lip 
trembled, and she slewed round 
as far as her chair would per- 
mit her. Meanwhile Mr Car- 
gill, redder than before, went 
on contentedly with his dinner. 

I was glad when my aunt 
gave the signal to rise. The 
atmosphere was electric, and 
all were conscious of it save 
the three Ministers, Deloraine, 
and Miss Claudia. Vennard 
seemed to be behaving very 
badly. He was arguing with 
Caerlaverock down the table, 
and the ex-Viceroy’s face was 
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slowly getting purple. When 
the ladies had gone, we re- 
mained oblivious to wine and 
cigarettes, listening to this 
heated controversy which 
threatened any minute to end 
in a quarrel. 

The subject was India, and 
Vennard was discoursing on 
the follies of all Viceroys. 

“Take this idiot we’ve got 
now,” he declared. “He ex- 
pects me to be a sort of wet 
nurse to the Government of 
India and do all their dirty 
work for them. They know 
local conditions, and they have 
ample powers if they would 
only use them, but they won’t 
take an atom of responsibility. 
How the deuce am I to decide 
for them, when in the nature 
of things I can’t be half as 
well informed about the 
facts!” 

“Do you maintain,” said 
Caerlaverock, stuttering in his 
wrath, “that the British Gov- 
ernment should divest itself of 
responsibility for the govern- 
ment of our great Indian 
Dependency ?” 

“Not a bit,” said Vennard 
impatiently ; ‘of course we are 
responsible, but that is all the 
more reason why the fellows 
who know the business at first 
hand should do their duty. If 
I am the head of a bank I am 
responsible for its policy, but 
that doesn’t mean that every 
local bank-manager should 
consult me about the solvency 
of clients I never heard of. 
Faversham keeps bleating to 
me that the state of India is 
dangerous. Well, for God’s 
sake let him suppress every 
native paper, shut up the 
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schools, and send every agi- 
tator to the Andamans, [’l] 
back him up all right. But 
don’t let him ask me what to 
do, for I don’t know.” 

“You think such a course 
would be popular?” asked a 
large, grave man, & newspaper 
editor. 

“Of course it would,” said 
Vennard cheerily. ‘The Brit- 
ish public hates the idea of 
letting India get out of hand. 
But they want a lead. They 
can’t be expected to start the 
show any more than I can.” 

Lord Caerlaverock rose to 
join the ladies with an air of 
outraged dignity. Vennard 
pulled out his watch and an- 
nounced that he must get back 
to the House. 

“Do you know what I am 
going to do?” he asked. “I 
am going down to tell Simpson 
what I think of him. He gets 
up and prates of having been 
forty years in India. Well, I 
am going to tell him that it is 
to him and his forty-year lot 
that all this muddle is due. 
Oh, I assure you, there’s going 
to be a row,” said Vennard, as 
he struggled into his coat. 

Mulross had been sitting 
next me, and I asked him if 
he was leaving town. ‘I wish 
I could,” he said, “‘ but I fear 
I must stick on over the 
Twelfth. I don’t like the 
way that fellow Von Kladow 
has been talking. He’s up to 
no good, and he’s going to 
get a flea in his ear before he 
is very much older.” 

Cheerfully, almost _hilari- 
ously, the three Ministers de- 
parted, Vennard and Cargill in 
a hansom and Mulross on foot. 
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I can only describe the condi- 
tion of those left behind as 
nervous prostration. We looked 
furtively at each other, each 
afraid to hint his suspicions, 
but all convinced that a sur- 
prising judgment had befallen 
at least two members of his 
Majesty’s Government. For 
myself I put the number at 
three, for I did not like to 
hear a respected Whig Foreign 
Secretary talk about giving 
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the Chancellor of a friendly 
but jealous Power a flea in 
his ear. 

The only unperplexed face 
was Deloraine’s. He whispered 
to me that Miss Barriton was 
going on to the Alvanleys’ 
ball, and had warned him to 
be there. ‘She hasn’t been 
to a dance for months, you 
know,” he said. “I really 
think things are beginning to 
go a little better, old man.” 


III. 


When I opened my paper 
next morning I read two 
startling pieces of news. Lord 
Mulross had been knocked 
down by a taxicab on his way 
home the night before, and 
was now in bed suffering from 
a bad shock and a bruised 
ankle. There was no cause 
for anxiety, said the report, 
but his lordship must keep 
his room for a week or two. 

The second item, which filled 
leading articles and overflowed 
into “ Political Notes,” was Mr 
Vennard’s speech. The Secre- 
tary for India had gone down 
about eleven o’clock to the 
House, where an Indian debate 
was dragging out its slow 
length. He sat down on the 
Treasury Bench and took notes, 
and the House soon filled in 
anticipation of his reply. His 
“tail” —progressive young men 
like himself—were there in full 
strength, ready to cheer every 
syllable which fell from their 
idol. Somewhere about half- 
past twelve he rose to wind 
up the debate, and the House 
was treated to an unparalleled 


sensation. He began with his 
critics, notably the unfortunate 
Simpson, and, pretty much in 
Westbury’s language to the 
herald, called them silly old 
men who did not understand 
their silly old business. But 
it was the reasons he gave 
for this abuse which left his 
followers aghast. He attacked 
his critics not for being satraps 
and reactionaries, but because 
they had dared to talk second- 
rate Western politics in con- 
nection with India. ‘“ Have 
you lived for forty years with 
your eyes shut,” he cried, “that 
you cannot see the difference 
between a Bengali, married at 
fifteen and worshipping a 
pantheon of savage gods, and 
the university-extension young 
Radical at home. There is a 
thousand years between them, 
and you dream of annihilating 
the centuries with a little 
dubious popular science! ” 


Then he turned to the other 
critics of Indian administra- 
tion—his quondam supporters. 
He analysed the character of 
these “members for India” 
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with a vigour and acumen 
which deprived them of speech. 
The East, he said, had had its 
revenge upon the West by mak- 
ing certain Englishmen babus. 
His honourable friends had the 
same slipshod minds, and they 
talked the same pigeon-English, 
as the patriots of Bengal. Then 
his mood changed, and he 
delivered a solemn warning 
against what he called “the 
treason begotten of restless 
vanity and proved incompet- 
ence.” He sat down, leaving 
a House deeply impressed and 
horribly mystified. 

‘The Times’ did not know 
what to make of it at all. In 
a weighty leader it welcomed 
Mr Vennard’s conversion, but 
hinted that with a convert’s 
zeal he had slightly overstated 
his case. ‘The Daily Chronicle’ 
talked of “nervous break- 
down,” and suggested “kindly 
forgetfulness” as the best 
treatment. ‘The Daily News,’ 
in a spirited article called 
“The Great Betrayal,” washed 
its hands of Mr Vennard unless 
he donned the white sheet of 
the penitent. Later in the 
day I got ‘The Westminster 
Gazette,’ and found an ingeni- 
ous leader which proved that 
the speech in no way conflicted 
with Liberal principles, and 
was capable of a quite ordinary 
explanation. Then I went to 
see Lady Caerlaverock. 

I found my aunt almost in 
tears. 

‘** What has happened ?” she 
cried. ‘What have we done 
that we should be punished in 
this awful way? And to think 
that the blow fell in this 
house! Caerlaverock—we all 
—thought Mr Vennard s0 
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strange last night, and Lady 
Lavinia told me that Mr Car. 
gill was perfectly horrible. I 
suppose it must be the heat 
and the strain of the session. 
And that poor Lord Mulross, 
who was always so wise, 
should be stricken down at 
this crisis!” 

I did not say that I thought 
Mulross’s accident a merciful 
dispensation. I was far more 
afraid of him than of all the 
others, for if with his reputa- 
tion for sanity he chose to run 
amok, he would be taken 
seriously. He was better in 
bed than affixing a flea to Von 
Kladow’s ear. 

“ Caerlaverock was with the 
Prime Minister this morning,” 
my aunt went on. “He is 
going to make a statement in 
the Lords to-morrow to try to 
cover Mr Vennard’s folly. They 
are very anxious about what 
Mr Cargill will do to-day. He 
is addressing the National Con- 
vention of Young Liberals at 
Oldham this afternoon, and 
though they have sent him 4 
dozen telegrams they can get 
no answer. Caerlaverock went 
to Downing Street an hour ago 
to get news. 

There was the sound of an 
electric brougham stopping in 
the square below, and we both 
listened with a premonition of 
disaster. A minute later Caer- 
laverock entered the room, and 
with him the Prime Minister. 
The cheerful, eupeptic counten- 
ance of the latter was clouded 
with care. He shook hands 
dismally with my aunt, nodded 
to me, and flung himself down 
on a sofa. 

“The worst has happened,” 
Caerlaverock boomed solemnly. 
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“Cargill has been incredibly 
and infamously silly.” He 
tossed me an evening paper. 

One glance convinced me 
that the Convention of Young 
Liberals had had a waking-up. 
Cargill had addressed them on 
what he called the true view 
of citizenship. He had dis- 
missed manhood suffrage as 
an obsolete folly. The fran- 
chise, he maintained, should be 
narrowed and given only to 
citizens, and his definition of 
citizenship was military train- 
ing combined with a fairly high 
standard of rates and taxes. 
I do not know how the Young 
Liberals received this creed, 
but it had no sort of success 
with the Prime Minister. 

“We must disavow him,” 
said Caerlaverock. 

“He is too valuable a man 
to lose,” said the Prime Min- 
ister. “We must hope that it 
is only a temporary aberration. 
I simply cannot spare him in 
the House.” 

“But this is flat treason.” 

“T know, I know. It is all 
too horrible, and utterly un- 
expected. But the situation 
wants delicate handling, my 
dear Caerlaverock. I see noth- 
ing for it but to give out that 
he was ill.” 

“Or drunk?” I suggested. 

The Prime Minister shook 
his head sadly. “I fear it will 
be the same thing. What we 
call illness the ordinary man 
will interpret as intoxication. 
It is a most regrettable neces- 
sity, but we must face it.” 

The harassed leader rose, 
seized the evening paper, and 
departed as swiftly as he had 
come. “Remember, illness,” 
were his parting words. “An 
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old heart trouble which is 
apt to affect the brain. His 
friends have always known 
about it.” 


I walked home, and looked 
in at the Club on my way. 
There I found Deloraine de- 
vouring a hearty tea and 
looking the picture of virtuous 
happiness. 

“Well, this is tremendous 
news,” I said, as I sat down 
beside him. 

“What news?” 
with a start. 

“This row about Vennard 
and Cargill.” 

“O that! I haven’t seen 
the papers to-day. What’s it 
all about?” His tone was 
devoid of interest. 

Then I knew that something 
of great private moment had 
happened to Tommy. 

“T hope I may congratulate 
you,” I said. 

Deloraine beamed on me 
affectionately. ‘Thanks very 
much, old man. Things came 
all right quite suddenly, you 
know. We spent most of the 
time at the Alvanleys together, 
and this morning in the Park 
she accepted me. It will be in 
the papers next week, but we 
mean to keep it quiet for a day 
or two. However, it was your 
right to be told—and besides, 
you guessed.” 

I remember wondering, as I 
finished my walk home, whe- 
ther there could not be some 
connection between the stroke 
of Providence which had driven 
three Cabinet Ministers de- 
mented and that gentler touch 
which had _ restored Miss 
Claudia Barriton to good sense 
and a reasonable marriage. 


he asked 
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IV. 


The next week was an epoch 
in my life. I seemed to live in 
the centre of a Mad Tea-party, 
where every one was convinced 
of the madness and yet reso- 
lutely protested that nothing 
had happened. The public 
events of those days were 
simple enough. While Lord 
Mulross’s ankle approached 
convalescence, the hives of 
politics were humming with 
rumours. Vennard’s speech 
had dissolved his party into 
its parent elements, and the 
Opposition, as nonplussed as 
the Government, did not dare 
as yet to claim the recruit. 
Consequently he was left alone 
till he should see fit to take a 
further step. He refused to be 
interviewed, using blasphemous 
language about our free Press ; 
and mercifully he showed no 
desire to make speeches. He 
went down to golf at Little- 
stone, and rarely showed him- 
self in the House. The earnest 
young reformer seemed to have 
adopted not only the creed, but 
the habits, of his enemies. 

Mr Cargill’s was a hard case. 
He returned from Oldham, de- 
lighted with himself and full of 
fight, to find awaiting him an 
urgent message from the Prime 
Minister. His chief was sym- 
pathetic and kindly. He had 
long noticed that the Home 
Secretary looked fagged and 
ill. There was no Home Office 
Bill very pressing, and his 
assistance in general debate 
could be dispensed with for a 
little. Let him take a fort- 
night’s holiday —fish, golf, 


yacht—the Prime Minister 
was airily suggestive. In vain 
Mr Cargill declared he was per- 
fectly well. His chief gently 
but firmly overbore him, and 
insisted on sending him his 
own doctor. That eminent 
specialist, having been well 
coached, was vaguely alarm- 
ing, and insisted on a change, 
Then Mr Cargill began to sus- 
pect, and asked the Prime 
Minister point-blank if he ob- 
jected to his Oldham speech, 
He was told that there was 
no objection—a little strong 
meat, perhaps, for Young 
Liberals, a little daring, but 
full of Mr Cargill’s old intel- 
lectual power. Mollified and 
reassured, the Home Secretary 
agreed to a week’s absence, and 
departed for a little salmon- 
fishing in Scotland. His wife 
had meantime been taken into 
the affair, and privately assured 
by the Prime Minister that she 
would greatly ease the mind of 
the Cabinet if she could induce 
her husband to take a longer 
holiday—say three weeks. She 
promised to do her best and to 
keep her instructions secret, 
and the Cargills duly departed 
for the North. “In a fort- 
night,” said the Prime Minis- 
ter to my aunt, “he will have 
forgotten all this nonsense; 
but of course we shall have 
to watch him very carefully 
in the future.” 

The Press was given its cue, 
and announced that Mr Cargill 
had spoken at Oldham while 
suffering from severe nervous 
break-down, and that the re- 
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markable doctrines of that 
speech need not be taken 
seriously. As I had expected, 
the public put its own inter- 
pretation upon this tale. Men 
took each other aside in clubs, 
women gossiped in drawing- 
rooms, and in a week the 
Cargill scandal had assumed 
amazing proportions. The 
popular version was that the 
Home Secretary had got very 
drunk at Caerlaverock House, 
and still under the influence 
of liquor had addressed the 
Young Liberals at Oldham. 
He was now in an Inebriates’ 
Home, and would not return to 
the House that session. I con- 
fess I trembled when I heard 
this story, for it was altogether 
too libellous to pass unnoticed. 
I believed that soon it would 
reach the ear of Cargill, fishing 
quietly at Tomandhoul, and 
that then there would be the 
deuce to pay. 

Nor was I wrong. A few 
days later I went to see my 
aunt to find out how the land 
lay. She was very bitter, I 
remember, about Claudia Barri- 
ton. “I expected sympathy 
and help from her, and she 
never comes near me. I can 
understand her being absorbed 
in her engagement, but I can- 


-not understand the frivolous 


way she spoke when I saw 
her yesterday. She had the 
audacity to say that both Mr 
Vennard and Mr Cargill had 
gone up in her estimation. 
Young people can be so heart- 
less.” 

I would have defended Miss 
Barriton, but at this mo- 
ment an astonishing figure 
was announced. It was Mrs 
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Cargill in travelling - dress, 
with a purple bonnet and a 
green motor-veil. Her face 
was scarlet, whether from 
excitement or the winds of 
Tomandhoul, and she charged 
down on us like a young bull. 

“We have come back,” she 
said, “to meet our accusers.” 

“ Accusers!” cried my aunt. 

“Yes, accusers!” said the 


lady. “The abominable rum- 
our about Alexander has 
reached our ears. At this 


moment he is with the Prime 
Minister demanding an official 
denial. I have come to you, 
because it was here, at your 
table, that Alexander is said 
to have fallen.” 

“T really don’t know what 
you mean, Mrs Cargill.” 

“T mean that Alexander is 
said to have become drunk 
while dining here, to have been 
drunk when he spoke at Old- 
ham, and to be now in a 
Drunkards’ Home.” The poor 
lady broke down. “Alex- 
ander,” she cried, “who has 
been a teetotaller from his 
youth, and for thirty years 
an elder in the U.P. Church! 
No form of intoxicant has ever 
been permitted on our table. 
Even in illness the thing has 
never passed our lips.” 

My aunt by this time had 
pulled herself together. “If 
this outrageous story is cur- 
rent, Mrs Cargill, there was 
nothing for it but to come 
back. Your friends know that 
it is a gross libel. The only 
denial necessary is for Mr 
Cargill to resume his work. 
I trust his health is better.” 

“ He is well, but heartbroken. 
His is a sensitive nature, Lady 
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Caerlaverock, and he feels a 
stain like a wound.” 

“There is no stain,” said 
my aunt briskly. “Every 
public man is a target for 
scandals, but no one but a 
fool believes them. They will 
die a natural death when he 
returns to work. An official 
denial would make everybody 
look ridiculous, and encourage 
the ordinary person to think 
that there may have been 
something in them. Believe 
me, dear Mrs Cargill, there is 
nothing to be anxious about 
now that you are back in 
London again.” 

On the contrary, I thought, 
there was more cause for 
anxiety than ever. Cargill 
was back in the House and 
the illness game could not be 
played a second time. I went 
home that night acutely sym- 
pathetic towards the worries of 
the Prime Minister. Mulross 
would be abroad in a day or 
two, and Vennard and Cargill 
were volcanoes in eruption. 
The Government was in a 
parlous state, with three de- 
mented Ministers on the loose. 

The same night I first heard 
the story of The Bill. Vennard 
had done more than play golf 
at Littlestone. His active 
mind—for his bitterest enemies 
never denied his intellectual 
energy—had been busy on a 
great scheme. At that time, it 
will be remembered, a serious 
shrinkage of unskilled labour 
existed not only in the Trans- 
vaal but in the new copper 
fields of East Africa. Simul- 
taneously a famine was scourg- 
ing Behar, and Vennard, to do 
him justice, had made manful 
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efforts to cope with it. He 
had gone fully into the ques- 
tion, and had been slowly com- 
ing to the conclusion that 
Behar was hopelessly over- 
crowded. In his new frame 
of mind — unswervingly logi- 
cal, utterly unemotional, and 
wholly unbound by tradition— 
he had come to connect the 
African and Indian troubles, 
and to see in one the relief of 
the other. The first fruit of 
his meditations was a letter to 
‘The Times.’ In it he laid 
down a new theory of emigra- 
tion. The peoples of the Em- 
pire, he said, must be mobile, 
shifting about to suit economic 
conditions. But if this was 
true for the white man, it was 
equally true for the dark races 
under our tutelage. He re- 
ferred to the famine, and 
argued that the recurrence of 
such disasters was inevitable, 
unless we assisted the poverty- 
stricken ryot to emigrate and 
sell his labour to advantage. 
He proposed indentures and 
terminable contracts, for he de- 
clared he had no wish to trans- 
plant for good. All that was 
needed was a short season of 
wage-earning abroad, that the 
labourer might return home 
with savings which would set 
him for the future on a higher 
economic plane. The letter 
was temperate and academic 
in phrasing, the speculation of 
a publicist rather than the 
declaration of a Minister. But 
in Liberals who remembered 
the pandemonium raised over 
the Chinese in South Africa it 
stirred up the gloomiest fore- 
bodings. 

Then, whispered from mouth 
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to mouth, came the news of 
the Great Bill. Vennard, it 
was said, intended to bring in 
a measure at the earliest pos- 
sible date to authorise a 
scheme of enforced and State- 
aided emigration to the Afri- 
can mines. It would apply at 
first only to the famine dis- 
tricts, but power would be 
given to extend its working by 
proclamation to other areas. 
Such was the rumour, and I 
need not say it was soon mag- 
nified. Questions were asked 
in the House which the Speaker 
ruled out of order. Furious 
articles, inviting denial, ap- 
peared in the Liberal Press; 
but Vennard took not the 
slightest notice. He spent his 
time between his office in 
Whitehall and the links at 
Littlestone, dropping into the 
House once or twice for half 
an hour’s slumber while a col- 
league was speaking. Ina day 
or two the story universally 
believed was that the Secretary 
for India was about to transfer 
the bulk of the Indian people 
to work as indentured labourers 
for South African Jews. 
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It was this popular version, 
I fancy, which reached the 
ears of Ram Singh, and the 
news came on him like a 
thunderclap. He thought that 
what Vennard proposed Ven- 
nard could do. He saw his 
native province stripped of its 
people; his fields left un- 
ploughed, and his cattle un- 
tended; nay, it was possible, 
his own worthy and honour- 
able self sent to a far country 
to dig in a hole. It was a 
grievous and intolerable pros- 
pect. He walked home to 
Gloucester Road in heavy pre- 
occupation, and the first thing 
he did was to get out the 
mysterious brass box in which 
he kept his valuables. From a 
pocket - book he took a small 
silk packet, opened it, and 
spilled a few clear grains on 
his hand. It was the anti- 
dote. 

He waited two days, while 
on all sides the rumour of the 
Bill grew stronger and its pro- 
visions more stringent. Then 
he hesitated no longer, but 
sent for Lord Caerlaverock’s 
cook. 


Vv. 


I conceive that the drug did 
not create new opinions, but 
elicited those which had hither- 
to lain dormant. Every man 
has a creed, but in his soul he 
knows that that creed has 
another side, possibly not less 
logical, which it does not suit 
him to produce. Our most 
honest convictions are not the 
children of pure reason, but 
of temperament, environment, 
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necessity, and interest. Most 
of us take sides in life and 
forget the one we reject. But 
our conscience tells us it is 
there, and we can on occasion 
state it with a fairness and 
fulness which proves that it 
is not wholly repellent to our 
reason. During the crisis I 
write of, the attitude of Cargill 
and Vennard was not that of 
roysterers out for irresponsible 
N 
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mischief. They were eminent- 
ly reasonable and wonderfully 
logical, and in private con- 
versation they gave their 
opponents a very bad time. 
Cargill, who had hitherto been 
the hope of the extreme Free- 
traders, wrote an article for 
the ‘Quarterly’ on Tariff Re- 
form. It was set up, but long 
before it could be used it was 
cancelled and the type scat- 
tered. I have seen a proof of 
it, however, and I confess I 
have never read a more brilliant 
defence of a doctrine which the 
author had hitherto described 
as a childish heresy. Which 
proves my contention — that 
Cargill all along knew that 
there was a strong case against 
Free Trade, but naturally did 
not choose to admit it, his 
allegiance being vowed else- 
where. The drug altered 
temperament, and with it the 
creed which is mainly based 
on temperament. It scattered 
current convictions, roused 
dormant’ speculations, and 
without damaging the reason 
switched it on to a new track. 

I can see all this now, but 
at the time I saw only stark 
madness and the horrible in- 
genuity of the lunatic. While 
Vennard was ruminating on 
his Bill, Cargill was going 
about London arguing like a 
Scotch undergraduate. The 
Prime Minister had seen from 
the start that the Home Sec- 
retary was the worse danger. 
Vennard might talk of his 
preposterous Bill, but the 
Cabinet would have something 
to say to it before its introduc- 
tion, and he was mercifully 
disinclined ‘to go near St 
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Stephen’s. But Cargill wag 
assiduous in his attendance at 
the House, and at any moment 
might blow the Government 
sky-high. His colleagues were 
detailed in relays to watch 
him. One would hale him to 
luncheon, and keep him till 
question time was over. An. 
other would insist on taking 
him for a motor ride, which 
would end in a break-down 
about Brentford. Invitations 
to dinner were showered upon 
him, and Cargill, who had been 
unknown in society, found the 
whole social machinery of his 
party set at work to make him 
a lion. The result was that he 
was prevented from speaking 
in public, but given far too 
much encouragement to talk 
in private. He talked in- 
cessantly, before, at, and after 
dinner, and he did enormous 
harm. He was horribly clever, 
too, and usuaily got the best 
of an argument, so that various 
eminent private Liberals had 
their tempers ruined by his 
dialectic. In his rich and un- 
abashed accent—he had long 
discarded his Edinburgh-Eng- 
lish—he dissected their argu- 
ments and _ ridiculed their 
character. He had once been 
famous for his soapy manners: 
now he was as rough as 4 
Highland stot. 

Things could not go on in 
this fashion: the risk was too 
great. It was just a fortnight, 
I think, after the Caerlaverock 
dinner-party, when the Prime 
Minister resolved to bring 
matters td a head. He could 
not afford to wait for ever on 
a return of sanity. He con- 
sulted Caerlaverock, and it 
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was agreed that Vennard and 
Cargill should be asked, or 
rather commanded, to dine on 
the following evening at Caer- 
laverock House. Mulross, whose 
sanity was not suspected, and 
whose ankle was now well 
again, was also invited, as 
were three other members of 
the Cabinet and myself as 
amicus curie. It was under- 
stood that after dinner there 
would be a settling-up with 
the two rebels. Either they 
should recant and come to heel, 
or they should depart from the 
fold to swell the wolf-pack of 
the Opposition. The Prime 
Minister did not conceal the 
loss which his party would 
suffer, but he argued very 
sensibly that anything was 
better than a brace of vipers 
in its bosom. 


I have never attended a 
more lugubrious function. 
When I arrived I found Caer- 
laverock, the Prime Minister, 
and the three other members 
of the Cabinet standing round 
a small fire in attitudes of 
nervous dejection. I remem- 
ber it was a raw, wet even- 
ing, but the gloom out of doors 
was sunshine compared to the 
gloom within. Caerlaverock’s 
viceregal air had sadly altered. 
The Prime Minister, once fam- 
ous for his genial manners, was 
pallid and preoccupied. We 
exchanged remarks about the 
weather and the duration of 
the session. Then we fell 
silent till Mulross arrived. 

He did not look as if he 
had come from a sickbed. He 
came in as jaunty as a boy, 
limping just a little from his 
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accident. He was greeted by 
his colleagues with tender 
solicitude, — solicitude, I fear, 
completely wasted on him. 

“Devilish silly thing to do 
to get run over,” he said. “I 
was in a brown study when a 
cab came round a corner. But 
I don’t regret it, you know. 
During the past fortnight I 
have had leisure to go into 
this Bosnian succession busi- 
ness, and I see now that Von 
Kladow has been playing one 
big game of bluff. Very well; 
it has got to stop. I am going 
to prick the bubble before I 
am many days older. 

The Prime Minister looked 
anxious. “Our policy towards 
Bosnia has been one of non- 
interference. It is not for us, 
I should have thought, to read 
Germany a lesson.” 

“Oh, come now,” Mulross 
said, slapping —yes, actually 
slapping — his leader on the 
back ; “we may drop that non- 
sense when we are alone. You 
know very well that there are 
limits to our game of non-inter- 
ference. If we don’t read Ger- 
many a lesson, she will read 
us one—and a damned long 
unpleasant one too. The sooner 
we give up all this milk-blooded, 
blue-spectacled, pacificist talk 
the better. However, you will 
see what I have got to say 
to-morrow in the House. 

The Prime Minister’s face 
lengthened. Mulross was not 
the pillar he had thought him, 
but a splintering reed. I saw 
that he agreed with me that 
this was the most dangerous 
of the lot. 

Then Cargill and Vennard 
came in together. Both looked 
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uncommonly fit, younger, trim- 
mer, cleaner. Vennard, instead 
of his sloppy clothes and 
shaggy hair, was groomed like 
a Guardsman; had a large 
pearl-and-diamond solitaire in 
his shirt, and a white waist- 
coat with jewelled buttons. He 
had lost all his self-conscious- 
ness, grinned cheerfully at the 
others, warmed his hands at 
the fire, and cursed the weather. 
Cargill, too, had lost his sancti- 
monious look. There was a 
bloom of rustic health on his 
cheek, and a sparkle in his eye, 
so that he had the appearance 
of some rosy Scotch laird of 
Raeburn’s painting. Both men 
wore an air of purpose and 
contentment. 

Vennard turned at once on 
the Prime Minister. ‘“ Did you 
get my letter?” he asked. 
“No? Well, you'll find it 
waiting when you get home. 
We're all friends here, so I 
can tell you its contents. We 
must get rid of this ridiculous 
Radical ‘tail.’ They think 
they have the whip-hand of 
us; well, we have got to prove 
that we can do very well with- 
out them. They are a collec- 
tion of confounded, treacherous, 
complacent prigs, but they have 
no grit in them, and will come 
to heel if we tackle them 
firmly. I respect an honest 
fanatic, but I do not respect 
those sentiment-mongers. They 
have the impudence to say that 
the country is with them. I tell 
you it is rank nonsense. If you 
take a strong hand with them 
you'll double your popularity, 
and we'll come back next year 
with an increased majority. 
Cargill agrees with me.” 


A Lucid Interval. 
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The Prime Minister looked 
grave. “Iam not prepared to 
discuss any policy of ostracism, 
What you call our ‘tail’ ig 
a vital section of our party, 
Their creed may be one-sided, 
but it is none the less part of 
our mandate from the people.” 

“T want a leader who gov- 
erns as well as reigns,” said 
Vennard. “I believe in dis- 
cipline, and you know as well 
as I do that the Rump is infer- 
nally out of hand.” 

“They are not the only 
members who fail in discip- 
line.”’ 

Vennard grinned. ‘TI sup- 
pose you mean Cargill and 
myself. But we are following 
the central lines of British 
policy. We are on your side, 
and we want to make your 
task easier.” 

Cargill suddenly began to 
laugh. “I don’t want any 
ostracism. Leave them alone, 
and Vennard and I will under- 
take to give them such a time 
in the House that they will 
wish they had never been born. 
We'll make them resign in 
batches.” 

Dinner was announced, and, 
laughing uproariously, the two 
rebels went arm-in-arm into 
the dining-room. 

Cargill was in tremendous 
form. He began to tell Scotch 
stories, memories of his old 
Parliament-House days. He 
told them admirably, with a 
raciness of idiom which I had 
thought beyond him. They 
were long tales, and some were 
as broad as they were long, 
but Mr Cargill disarmed ecriti- 
cism. His audience, rather 
scandalised at the start, were 
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soon captured, and political 
troubles were forgotten in old- 
fashioned laughter. Even the 
Prime Minister’s anxious face 
relaxed. 

This lasted till the entrée, 
the famous Caerlaverock curry. 


As I have said, I was not in 
the secret, and did not detect 
the transition, As I partook 
of the dish I remember feeling 
a sudden giddiness and a slight 
nausea. The antidote, to those 
who had not taken the drug, 
must have been, I suppose, in 
the nature of a mild emetic. 
A mist seemed to obscure the 
faces of my fellow-guests, and 
slowly the tide of conversation 
ebbed away. First Vennard, 
then Cargill, became silent. I 
was feeling rather sick, and I 
noticed with some satisfaction 
that all our faces were a little 
green. I wondered casually if 
I had been poisoned. 

The sensation passed, but 
the party had changed. More 
especially I was soon conscious 
that something had happened 
to the three Ministers. I 
noticed Mulross particularly, 
for he was my neighbour. The 
look of keenness and vitality 
had died out of him, and sud- 
denly he seemed a rather old, 
rather tired man, very weary 
about the eyes. 

I asked him if he felt seedy. 

“No, not specially,” he re- 
plied, “but that accident gave 
me a nasty shock.” 

“You should go off for a 
change,” I said. 

“T almost think I will,” was 
theanswer. “I had not meant 
to leave town till just before 
the Twelfth, but I think I had 
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better get away to Marienbad 
for a fortnight. There is 
nothing doing in the House, 
and work at the office is at a 
standstill. Yes, I fancy I'll go 
abroad before the end of the 
week.” 

I caught the Prime Minis- 
ter’s eye and saw that he had 
forgotten the purpose of the 
dinner, being dimly conscious 
that that purpose was now 
idle. Cargill and Vennard 
had ceased to talk like rebels. 
The Home Secretary had sub- 
sided into his old, suave, phras- 
ing self. The humour had 
gone out of his eye, and the 
looseness had returned to his 
lips. He was an older and 
more commonplace man, but 
harmless, quite harmless. 
Vennard, too, wore a new air, 
or rather had recaptured his 
old one. He was saying little, 
but his voice had lost its crisp- 
ness and recovered its half- 
plaintive unction; his shoulders 
had a droop in them; once 
more he bristled with self- 
consciousness. 

We others were still shaky 
from the detestable curry, and 
were so puzzled as to be acutely 
uncomfortable. Relief would 
come later, no doubt; for the 
present we were uneasy at this 
weird transformation. I saw 
the Prime Minister examining 
the two faces intently, and 
the result seemed to satisfy 
him. He sighed and looked at 
Caerlaverock, who smiled and 
nodded. 

“What about that Bill of 
yours, Vennard?” he asked. 
“There have been a lot of 
stupid rumours.” 


“Bill?” Vennard said. “I 
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know of no Bill. Now that 
my departmental work is over, 
I can give my whole soul to 
Cargill’s Small Holdings. Do 
you mean that?” 

“Yes, of course. There was 
some confusion in the popular 
mind, but the old arrange- 
ment holds. You and Cargill 
will pull it through between 

ou.” 

They began to talk about 
those weariful small holdings, 
and I ceased to listen. We 
left the dining-room and drifted 
to the library, where a fire tried 
to dispel the gloom of the 
weather. There was a feeling 
of deadly depression abroad, so 
that, for all its awkwardness, I 
would really have preferred the 
former Caerlaverock dinner. 


The Prime Minister was whis- 
pering to his host. I heard 
him say something about there 
being “the devil of a lot of 
explaining”’ before him. 

Vennard and Cargill came 
last to the library, arm-in-arm 
as before. 

“T should count it a greater 
honour,” Vennard was saying, 
“to sweeten the lot of one 
toiler in England than to add 
a million miles to our territory. 
While one English household 
falls below the minimum scale 
of civic wellbeing, all talk of 
Empire is sin and folly.” 

“ Excellent!” said Mr Car. 
gill. 

Then I knew for certain that 
at last peace had descended 
upon the vexed tents of Israel. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT: HIS FRIENDS AND CRITICS. 


Ir, as Dr Johnson declared, 
“that man is little to be envied 
. whose piety would not 
grow warmer among the ruins 
of Iona,” a Scotsman is even 
more to be pitied whose heart 
is not stirred within him at 
his first sight of Abbotsford. 
For that fantastic medley 
of turrets and pinnacles, em- 
bewered in woods under the 
shadow of the Eildon Hills, and 
with the Tweed running clear 
and strong almost under the 
windows, is consecrated to the 
memory of the greatest Scots- 
man since the days of Bruce. 
Abbotsford, in fact, is to the 
Scots what Stratford-on-Avon 
is to the English, the shrine and 
home of one who shares with 
Burns the honours of a national 
poet. The house itself may be, 
as Ruskin declared, “‘the most 
incongruous pile ever designed 
by gentlemanly modernism,” 
but it has been softened and 
mellowed by time, and is not 
without a certain bizarre dig- 
nity of its own. Within, it is 
a treasure-house of relics and 
antiquities —“the gabions of 
‘ Jonathan Oldbuck ”—left much 
as the founder disposed them ; 
but more touching and interest- 
ing than all this “medizval 
upholstery” is the sight of 
Walter Scott’s large writing- 
desk, and elbow-chair left as 
if he had just risen from it, 
and his well-known green shoot- 
ing-coat and white beaver-hat 
worn by him when he walked 
about his plantations with Tom 
urdie, 


It is only right and fitting 
that Abbotsford, with all its as- 
sociations, should be preserved, 
and that Scott’s memory should 
be kept green and fresh among 
us, for he occupies a far larger 
space in the national life than 
Shakespeare ever did—indeed 
the debt his country owes him 
is incalculable. Shakespeare 
belongs solely to the domain 
of poetry ; for, though his his- 
torical plays may have done 
something to stimulate English 
patriotism — not that it re- 
quired much stimulating in the 
age of Elizabeth—his practical 
influence on his own generation 
was almost nil. But it was 
Scott’s great mission to make 
the Union between England 
and his own country a fait 
accompli—a union of hearts, 
of mutual tastes and sym- 
pathies, instead of the abstract 
and barren terms of a treaty. 
Not only did he, as it were, 
reveal Scotland to herself, by 
opening out a new world of 
thought and feeling and lifting 
the veil which had obscured 
for centuries her picturesque 
history of the past ; but he also 
revealed her true character to 
England and the nations of the 
world, and dispelled for ever. 
that cloud of prejudice and 
suspicion with which all south 
of the Tweed regarded the 
“land of the mountain and 
the flood.” In the eighteenth 
century, during the ill-omened 
administration of Lord Bute, 
Englishmen regarded’ the 
Scots as a race of gloomy 
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fanatics and lawless savages, 
dwelling in dirt and squalor, 
among treeless and trackless 
wastes — beggarly, rapacious, 
and hopelessly uncivilised. 
The abortive rising of the ’45, 
the panic at Carlisle, and the 
cruel reprisals after Culloden 
had intensified the mutual dis- 
like and suspicion of Scotch 
and English. Burns had in- 
deed done something to miti- 
gate the national antipathy ; 
but Burns appealed to only a 
small circle of English readers, 
and it was reserved for Scott, 
by the magic of his poems and 
tales, to open out the High- 
lands, to create a taste for 
mountain scenery, and to reveal 
to the astonished Southron the 
unsuspected virtues of his 
ancient enemies—the chivalry, 
the tenderness, the devotion, 
and the heroism that often 
lurked under rough and rude 
exteriors. Hence came a re- 
markable reaction in English 
sentiment and feeling. Fashion 
soon made Scotland popular. 
The road from London to 
Edinburgh was alive with a 
constant stream of post- 
chaises ; tourists in thousands 
crossed the Border; and, as 
Lockhart puts it, “every Lon- 
don citizen hastened to make 
Loch Lomond his wash-pot and 
to throw his shoe over Ben 
Nevis.” The climax of this 
Scotomania was reached when 
in 1822 George IV. appeared 
at Holyrood in the full dress 
of a Highland chieftain—the 
same dress which less than 
a century before had _ been 
banned and proscribed as the 
attire of an outlaw and a 
cateran. 

Unlike 


Shakespeare, of 
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whose personality we know 
little beyond a few vague tra- 
ditions, and who is nothing 
more to us than magni nominis 
umbra, almost every detail in 
Scott’s life, from the cradle to 
the grave, is familiar to us 
from his own letters and 
journals and from Lockhart’s 
admirable biography. It is 
interesting to trace the mak- 
ings of a poet in Scott’s 
earliest associations and sur- 
roundings, as he listened to 
stories told him by the old 
cow-man at Sandyknowe or to 
fragments of Jacobite songs 
sung by the dairymaids in the 
byres— 


‘© Up the rocky mountain and down 
the mossy glen 

We daurna gae a-milking for Charlie 
and his men.” 


His taste for poetry was 
indeed developed early, for at 
the age of three he deafened 
the visitors at Sandyknowe by 
bawling out the ballad of 
“Hardyknute” at the top of 
his voice, causing the old 
minister to exclaim testily: 
“One may as well speak in 
the mouth of a cannon as 
where that child is.” Then 
at the age of six we hear 
of his declaiming Falconer’s 
“ Shipwreck” with the airs 
and gestures of a Garrick, 
—so his aunt declared,—and 
getting his ears cuffed for 
singing— 

‘¢ There’s nae repentance in my heart, 
My fiddle’s in my arms.” 


Even at that early age, he had 
begun to conjure up pictures of 
the past from the old cow- 
man’s tales, and to fill the 
ruins of Smailholme Tower 
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with phantoms of his own 
imagining— 


‘‘ Methought that still with trump 
and clang 

The gateway’s braken arches rang ; 

Methought grim features, seamed with 
scars, 

Glared through the window’s rusty 
bars.” 


Then he would pass long after- 
noons on the crags below 
Arthur’s Seat, telling story 
after story to a companion; 
or lie beneath the huge plane- 
tree in his uncle’s garden at 
Kelso poring over Percy’s 
‘ Reliques.’ 

Ruskin says somewhere that 
Scott had the inestimable 
benefit of a neglected educa- 
tion. He was left free and un- 
fettered to follow the bent of 
his own genius; and though it 
is true that he received some 
private tuition at home, and 
attended for a time the High 
School, both at Edinburgh and 
Kelso, practically he was, as he 
says himself, “self - taught.” 
But, in his case, the results 
were more satisfactory than if 
his studies had been directed 
by a whole board of educa- 
tional pundits. Never was a 
youth better equipped for his 
future vocation as a poet and 
novelist than was Walter Scott 
when he donned his advocate’s 
gown in 1792. He had a wide 
and varied acquaintance with 
English literature, and in his 
youth was an eager and omni- 
vorous reader. “I plunged 
through the sea of books,” he 
says, “like a ship without 
rudder or pilot.” Shakespeare 
and Spenser, Cervantes and 
Ariosto, seem to have been 
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the authors who attracted 
him most—but nothing came 
amiss to his insatiable appetite. 
During his recovery from a 
sickness while yet a boy, he is 
said to have read through the 
contents of a circulating library 
—chiefly romance, poetry, and 
old plays; and repeated the 
performance in another old- 
fashioned library which was 
stored with works of history, 
travel, and memoirs—finding, 
as he says, truth almost as 
strange as fiction. The extent 
and variety of these desultory 
studies is shown in Lockhart’s 
account of two notebooks filled 
in 1792 with transcripts of all 
kinds, from the Descent of Odin 
to curious cases in old Scots 
Law.! And though a good 
memory is said to be rarely 
associated with original genius, 
Scott’s memory was as won- 
derful in its way as Macaulay’s. 
His mind seemed to assimilate 
and retain anything that 
struck his fancy, rejecting all 
that was incongruous or dis- 
tasteful to it. Thus he could 
reproduce a convivial song he 
had once heard at a wine-party 
years after the words had been 
forgotten by the singer; a 
chance remark of Tom Purdie’s 
would appear in one of the 
Waverleys ten years later; 
and he repeated the poem of 
“ Christabel ”—which he had 
heard read at Lasswade in 
1804 — to Lord Byron in 
Murray’s drawing-room in 
1815. 

One lesson, learned by Scott 
in early life while Writer’s 
apprentice (Anglicé, lawyer’s 
clerk) in his father’s office, was 





1 Lockhart, i. 201. 
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the habit of patient and lab- 
orious industry. He accous- 
tomed himself to write for 
hours in a hand that never 
faltered and never varied— 
without erasures or corrections 
—on one occasion (as he tells 
us) filling 120 folio pages with 
no interval for rest or refresh- 
ment. Hence the manual 
labour of writing the Waver- 
leys was mere child’s-play to 
him, and until his first serious 
illness the handwriting itself 
is a@ marvel of regularity and 
a most striking evidence of the 
mechanical discipline he had 
undergone in his youth. “It 
speaks,” says Lockhart, “ of 
months after months of that 
humble toil, as distinctly as the 
illegible scrawl of Lord Byron 
does to his self - mastership 
from the hour that he left 
Harrow.” ! 

Scott’s genial temper, his 
sympathetic and unaffected 
manners, and his irresistible 
bonhomie, secured him all his 
life through a host of friends ; 
and these friends were of 
all classes and all types of 
character, from the Prince 
Regent and Prince Gustavus 
of Sweden to William Laidlaw 
and Tom Purdie; and from 
ladies of quality at Bothwell 
and Drumlanrig to the land- 
lady at Fushie Bridge, as 
masterful and energetic as 
Meg Dods herself. When Mrs 
Hughes—Scott’s “clever, ac- 
tive, bustling friend ”—stopped 
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there in 1828, there was a 
difficulty about post-horses— 


“But the instant she found we 
were bound for Abbotsford, she was 
unwearied in her exertions to serve 
us, scolding, entreating, and energiz- 
ing in every possible way with ostlers, 
post-boys, and guests. ‘Ony guests 
of Sir Walter’s I’m bound to oblige, 
for ye ken he’s a grate friend o’ mine, 
—oh! but he’s company for kings, 
and yet will mak’ himsel’ company 
for me, he’s sa aiffable and pleesand 
to a’ranks. I haena seen Abbotsford 
mysel’; but, troth, I whiles think I'll 
gae for ae day, if I thocht the folk 
could gang on weel without me.’ I 
could hardly help saying [adds Mrs 
Hughes], ‘Oh, Mrs Dods, order out 
the old whiskey and make the trial.’”’? 


In a recent volume,® Mrs 
MacCunn has given us some 
pleasant and brightly written 
chapters on the various groups 
into which Sir Walter’s friends 
naturally divide themselves. 
First come the friends of his 
childhood—ladies of the old 
Scottish type, so happily de- 
scribed by Lord Cockburn,— 
high-bred, living like gentle- 
women on a mere pittance,— 
with keen intelligence, long 
memories, and a fund of anec- 
dotee and traditions reaching 
back to the days of Prince 
Charlie. Such were Mrs Mar- 
garet Swinton (Scott’s great- 
aunt), “a fine old lady, of high 
blood and as high a mind” ;* 
Alison Rutherford (later Mrs 
Cockburn), a connection of 
Scott’s mother, and Anne Mur- 
ray Keith, for many years the 
trusted companion of “old 





1 Lockhart, i. 144. 


2 The “‘ whiskey” was ‘‘ a two-wheeled vehicle . . . placed sturdily upon little 


old-fashioned wheels . . 


. with a calash hood.” ‘St Ronan’s Well,’ chap. xiv. 


Mrs Hughes’ (of Uffington) ‘ Recollections of Sir Waiter Scott,’ p. 249. 
3 Sir Walter Scott’s Friends, by Florence MacCunn. Blackwood. 1909. 
* It was she who told Scott in his nursery days the story on which his poem 


of “‘ Halidon Hill” is founded (Lockhart, v. 159). 
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Lady Bal” (Lady Balearres), 
and the original of Mrs 
Bethune Baliol, whom Scott 
has described as living in the 
“ Baliol lodging ” in the Canon- 
gate—an old-world house, with 
its porte-cochére, its turrets and 
bartizans, and its rooms filled 
with family portraits and heir- 
looms! Anne Keith was, as 
Scott declared, “the most 
valuable depository of Scot- 
tish traditions that was then 
to be found.” She was an 
admirable raconteuse herself, 
and would tell story after 
story of the old Court of 
Holyrood, of the Jacobite re- 
bellion, of Maria Theresa and 
Frederick the Great, blending 
history and romance, and 
adding personal details from 
family traditions. Scott is 
perfectly frank in acknowledg- 
ing that “on many occasions 
he had been indebted to her for 
the substratum of his Scottish 
fictions”; and she on her side 
was never for a@ moment in 
doubt as to the real author of 
the Waverleys,—as she said, 
“Should I no’ ken my ain groats 
in anither man’s kail?” 
Another lady, one of Scott’s 
dearest friends through life, 
Margaret Clephane of Torloisk 
—later Marchioness of North- 
ampton,—“ seemed to hear the 
very sound of his voice in the 
pages of ‘Waverley,’” but she 
is critical of the Highland 
scenes. ‘But why did not 
the author make me his High- 
landdragoman? Oh! Mr . 
whoever you are, you might 
safely have trusted M. M. C.”? 
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But there was another early 
friend of Scott, hardly men- 
tioned by Mrs MacCunn,to whom 
he probably owed as much as 
he did to Anne Keith. This 
was Stewart of Invernahyle, 
a fine old Jacobite, who had 
been out in the ’15 as well as in 
the ’45, and was the original of 
“ Pate-in-Peril” in ‘ Redgaunt- 
let.’ He had remained loyal to 
the Stuarts throughout; had 
fought both at Culloden and 
Sheriffmuir ; had been hidden 
in a cave near his own house 
for months, like the Baron 
of Bradwardine; had gone 
through innumerable perils 
and hardships ; and was finally 
pardoned by the Government. 
“This man,” said Sir Walter, 
“was the delight of my child- 
hood; he was often at our 
house, and I was never out of 
his sight and never weary of 
the anecdotes which he was 
pleased to tell one who, young 
as he was, had such real 
pleasure in listening to him.” 
Among other feats of arms, he 
had once fought a duel with 
Rob Roy, and was the first who 
had ever drawn blood from 
that distinguished freebooter. 
Young Scott once asked him 
how he felt before he went into 
action at Sheriffmuir. “Troth, 
laddie,” was the answer, “ when 
the bonnets were taken off to 
say @ prayer, the guns fired 
and thrown away, the clay- 
mores drawn and the pipes 
blawing, I’d hae gi’en ony 
man a thousand merks who 
would have insured that I 


shouldna rin awa’.” 3 





1 Chronicles of the Canongate, chaps. vi. and vii. 


2 Sir Walter Scott’s Friends, p. 98. 


3 Recollections of Sir Walter Scott, by Mrs Hughes (of Uffington), p. 65. 
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A scarcely less interesting 
figure was that of Stewart’s 
faithful henchman, a grim old 
Highlander who had followed 
his master’s fortunes in his 
campaigns with Mar and 
Charles Edward, and was the 
hero of a well-known episode 
in ‘Waverley,’ “for he was in 
the act of cutting down Colonel 
Whitefoord with his Lochaber 
axe at Prestonpans when his 
master arrested the blow—an 
incident to which Invernahyle 
owed his life.”1 It was as the 
guest of this chivalrous old 
Jacobite that Walter Scott 
made his first acquaintance 
with the Highlands at the age 
of fifteen, and he has recorded 
his delight at his first sight of 
“the Fair City” of Perth and 
that “inimitable landscape.” 
In 1793 Scott again visited the 
country of Rob Roy in com- 
pany with Adam Fergusson, 
and passed from one hospitable 
mansion to another, — Tulli- 
body, Newton, and Blair- 
drummond,—seeing the historic 
castles of Doune, Glamis, and 
Dunnottar, and thus becoming 
familiar with all that roman- 
tic scenery immortalised by 
him in the ‘Lady of the 
Lake.’ 

Among Scott’s friends in 
what Mrs MacCunn calls “the 
Buccleuch Group,” the most 
interesting is Lady Louisa 
Stuart (a daughter of Lord 
Bute), “whose memory stretched 
without a break from the Court 
of Queen Anne to the eve of 
the Great Exhibition ” in 1851, 
for she had, when a clever 
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and observant child, listened 
to stories told by Lady Suffolk 
and Mrs Delaney. She made 
Scott’s acquaintance in 1799 
at Bothwell Castle, the house 
of her cousin, Lady Douglas; 
and from that time till his 
death was one of his most 
valued correspondents. She 
was one of the few, outside 
the family circle, who were ad- 
mitted to the secret of the 
Waverleys, and her wide range 
of reading and her keen intel- 
ligence made her an admirable 
critic. She took the warmest 
interest in all that related to 
Scott, and extended her friend- 
ship for him to the Lockharts; 
and when Scott’s health finally 
broke down in his heroic, but 
hopeless, endeavour to satisfy 
his creditors, Lady Louisa was 
one of the first to discern the 
collapse of his mental powers. 
“¢St Ronan’s Well’ made her 
anxious. ‘I apprehend a tum- 
ble downstairs,’ she wrote, ‘and 
shall be as sorry as if I had 
written the rest myself.’ She 
read the doom of ‘Count 
Robert of Paris,’ three months 
before it was published, ‘in Mrs 
Lockhart’s face, and heard it 
in Mr Lockhart’s short words.’ 
‘Alas! alas!’ she wrote, ‘I 
have got ‘Count Robert,’ and 
could cry over it.’”? 

Of Scott's contemporaries— 
the young advocates who paced 
the boards of that Salle de 
Pas Perdus, the hall of the 
Parliament House — William 
Clerk and William Erskine 
were the two with whom he 
was most intimate. Clerk was 





1 Lockhart, i. 141. 
life in the manner described above. 
2 Sir Walter Scott’s Friends, p. 220. 


Waverley, chap. xlvii. Waverley saves Colonel Talbot's 
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the original of Darsie Latimer 
—“a man of the most acute 
intellect,” well-informed, dis- 
putatious, but incurably indol- 
ent. Erskine was a clever 
lawyer, nervous and sensitive, 
ultra - fastidious, and with a 
superfine taste, who acted as 
Scott’s “candid friend” and 
critic in literary matters. But 
there was yet a third, and this 
was James Skene. 

James Skene, the laird of 
Rubislaw, — traveller, artist, 
and man of science,—was prob- 
ably (as Mrs MacCunn says) 
“the dearest of all Scott’s 
friends,” — more closely and 
intimately allied to him in 
tastes and pursuits than even 
Clerk or Erskine. Scott was 
before all things “a sportsman,” 
and while Erskine was a timid 
horseman and detested all field- 
sports, Skene was in this respect 
a man after Scott’s own heart. 
They had been brother officers 
in the Edinburgh Light Horse 
in 1797, when one was famili- 
arly know as “the Baron” and 
the other as “Earl Walter,” 
and had shared the joyous 
camaraderie of the Mess at 
Musselburgh. Later on, in 
Scott’s early married days, 
Skene had been a frequent 
visitor at Ashestiel, that 
charming cottage on T weedside, 
which it would have been well 
for Scott if he had never left. 
There he had taken part in the 
otter hunts described in ‘Guy 
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Mannering,’ in coursing with 
greyhounds, or in “burning 
the water,”—spearing salmon 
by torchlight. And then for 
seven successive summers he 
had accompanied Scott in 
those wild cross-country rides 
through Ettrick Forest, the 
Vale of Yarrow, and the dreary 
region of “hags and heath” on 
the hills above Moffat, across 
which Claverhouse is described 
as marching to Drumclog, in 
‘Old Mortality.’ They rested 
at night in some hospitable 
farmhouse, just as Scott and 
Robert Shortreed did on their 
raids into Liddesdale; and 
each of them kept his own 
record of their experiences— 
Skene in his sketch-book, which 
he had ever at hand, and Scott 
stored up the impressions re- 
produced years later— 


‘* As thou with pencil, I with pen 
The features traced of hill and glen.” 


The affectionate intimacy 
between the two men never 
lessened as time went on. Skene 
was practically in the secret of 
the Waverleys almost from the 
beginning. “‘Guy Mannering’ 
left no doubt,” he writes; “the 
identity of my friend shone 
forth in every chapter.” It 
was Skene who supplied Scott 
with materials for describing 
the scenery in ‘Quentin Dur- 
ward’ and ‘Anne of Geierstein,’? 
for Scott himself had never 
been in Touraine or Provence, or 





1 «The Skene Papers,’ p. 33. These interesting papers, ‘rom which both Lock- 
hart and Mr David Douglas have made extracts, have recently been published 


in extenso by Mr John Murray. 


? Mr Basil Thompson, the editor of the ‘Skene Papers,’ Introduction, p. xi, 
states that James Skene ‘‘ was not among the six or eight persons admitted to 
the secret of the authorship of ‘ Waverley.’” If not at first, he was later on, as 
he is expressly named by Lockhart among the twenty-two persons outside Scott’s 


own family who were in the secret (vii, 21). 
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even seen the Alps, any more 
than he had ever seen Peel 
Castle or the Isle of Man, so 
admirably described in ‘ Peveril 
of the Peak.’ Long absences on 
the Continent and in Aberdeen- 
shire never affected Skene’s 
loyal and single-hearted devo- 
tion to his friend ; while on his 
side Scott regarded Skene as 
the man above all others whom 
he could implicitly trust and 
appeal to in time of need. It 
was to “that good Samaritan, 
Skene,” that Scott turned in 
the first bitterness of his heart 
after Constable’s failure; it 
was in Skene’s company that 
he paid his last visit to Smail- 
holme, and to whom he ad- 
dressed almost his last letter 
from Malta; and Skene again 
was the first friend for 
whom he asked in one of his 
lucid intervals during his last 
paralytic seizure. “How poig- 
nantly Skene felt his loss may 
be judged by the fact, unre- 
corded in his minute account 
of the funeral, that he fell 
down in a fainting fit beside 
the open grave at Dryburgh.”! 
Skene survived the friend of 
his youth for more than thirty 
years. A few days before his 
death his daughter found him 
one evening “almost trans- 
figured by an expression of the 
most radiant delight.” Scott 
had appeared to him, unchanged 
in appearance, and had sat 
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down by the hearth and con- 
versed with him as of old.” 
Nothing is more remarkable 
than the friendly and cordial 
relations between Scott and his 
contemporary authors, whether 
men or women. He had not a 
particle of vanity or jealousy 
in his composition, and, if any- 
thing, was inclined to depreci- 
ate his own genius as compared 
with others. He easily forgave 
Byron for his uncalled-for at- 
tack in the “ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,” and acqui- 
esced in the public taste which 
preferred ‘Childe Harold’ to 
‘Rokeby.’ The generous in- 
stincts of the two poets re- 
sulted in a cordial friendship, 
Byron carried the Waverleys 
about with him in his wander- 
ings, and read and re-read 
them, he declared, forty times, 
and sent the author the char- 
acteristic present of a silver 
urn filled with ashes from 
Marathon. Scott was a great 
admirer of the veteran poet, 
Crabbe, and was never weary 
of reciting passages from the 
‘Borough’ and ‘ Parish Tales’ ; 
and he recognised the fact 
that Wordsworth’s imagination 
was of a finer quality than his 
own.’ Oddly enough, however, 
the poet—or rather poetess— 
whom Scott, by some strange 
perversion of judgment, praises 
above all others was Joanna 
Baillie, whose ‘Plays on the 





1 The Skene Papers, Introduction, p. xii. 
2? The story of this vision is told in “Some Episodes in a Long Life,”—‘ Black- 


wood’s Magazine,’ June 1896. 


3 There is a remarkable passage in his Journal, Jan. 1827 : 


**T do not com- 


pare myself in point of imagination with Wordsworth, far from it ; for his is 
naturally exquisite and highly cultivated from constant exercise. But I can see 
as many castles in the clouds as any man, and as many genii in the curling smoke 


of a steam-engine, as perfect a Persepolis in a sea-coal fire. 


spent in such day-dreams.” 


My life has been 
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Passions’ are now forgotten, 
but whom he represents as 
“sweeping the harp of 
Shakespeare 


‘‘ with a kindred measure, 
Till Avon’s swans, while rung the 


ve 

With Montfort’s hate and Basil’s love, 

Awakening at the inspiréd strain, 

Deemed their own Shakespeare lived 
again” ! 


As a critic somewhat cruelly 
remarks, Avon’s swans must 
have been geese if they had 
deemed anything of the kind. 

Scott showed better taste 
and truer judgment in his 
praise of Miss Edgeworth’s 
and Jane Austen’s novels. It 
was the Irish tales of the 
former, he says, that first 
inspired him with the idea of 
writing a romance; and he 
considers his own “bow-wow 
style” far inferior to the deli- 
cate and subtle delineation of 
character in ‘Pride and Pre- 
judice’ and ‘Mansfield Park.’ 

If Scott knew the Highlands 
well, he knew the Border even 
better. All that wild country 
between the Esk and Tweed— 
unchanged since Flodden, and 
only traversed by bridle-paths— 
was as familiar to him as to his 
own moss-troopers. He knew 
the country with all its legends 
and traditions. The old peel- 
towers, the ruined fortresses, 
the desecrated abbeys, the 
haunted glens, the perilous 
fords, the rude cairns that 
marked the site of a battle or 
& murder, were one and all 
associated in his mind with 
some story of the past, and 
might have furnished the 
materials for a hundred 
romances. From his boyhood 
he had explored Ettrick Forest 
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and Liddesdale—often walking, 
lame as he was, thirty miles 
a-day, listening to the “auld 
wives’” songs, and to family 
traditions and _ superstitions. 
At the age of fifteen he had 
filled five small notebooks with 
ballads taken down as they 
were sung to him in some 
farmhouse or bothy, and on 
one occasion provoking the 
sarcastic comment of his father, 
“T greatly doubt, sir, you were 
born for nae better than a 
gangrel scrape-gut.” But it 
was not till his scheme for the 
‘Border Minstrelsy’ had taken 
definite shape that he began 
his famous “raids” into Lid- 
desdale with Mr Robert Short- 
reed, for the purpose of collect- 
ing ballads and “auld nick- 
nackets.” There were no inns 
in that wild country, and the 
two travellers were passed on 
from the farmstead to the 
manse, and from the manse to 
the shepherds’ hut, receiving 
everywhere a warm and hos- 
pitable welcome from _ the 
various Elliots and Johnstons. 
The whole expense of their 
journey amounted to a feed of 
corn for their ponies. Scott 
soon won the hearts of these 
honest Borderers by his un- 
affected geniality and sim- 
plicity of manner. “He aye 
did as the lave did,” writes 
Mr Shortreed; “never made 
himsel’ the great man, or took 
ony airs in the company ;” 
and he adds _ significantly, 
“He was aye making himsel’, 
though maybe he didna ken it 
till years later.” 

Scott found many zealous 
assistants in the work of collect- 
ing the ballads and songs which 
had never been written but 
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were handed down by oral tra- 
dition. Among these “makers 
of the Minstrelsy ” described 
for us by Mrs MacCunn were 
James Hogg, the Ettrick Shep- 
herd ; Joseph Ritson, ‘a wasp- 
ish little critic and the self- 
appointed gadfly of all col- 
lectors and editors”; Richard 
Heber, “the gentle English 
virtuoso”; Robert Surtees, the 
Durham antiquary; Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, the orig- 
inal of Sir Mungo Malagrow- 
ther; and, more zealous than 
all, John Leyden, “a wild-look- 
ing, thin, Roxburghshire man,” 
with a shrill voice, boisterous 
spirits, and matchless self-pos- 
session, who had come up to 
Edinburgh, poorer than even 
the majority of students, a pro- 
digy of uncouthness and mul- 
tifarious learning. Scott had 
become much attached to this 
eccentric genius, and paid an 
eloquent tribute to his memory 


in describing the islands which 


Leyden himself had described 
in the “ Mermaid ”— 


‘¢ And Scarba’s isle, whose tortured 
shore 
Still rings to Corrievreken’s roar, 
And lonely Colonsay ; 
—Scenes sung by him who sings no 
more ! 
His brief and bright career is o’er, 
And mute his tuneful strains ; 
Quenched is his lamp of varied lore, 
That loved the light of song to pour: 
A distant and a deadly shore 
Has Leyden’s cold remains !” 


The ‘ Border Minstrelsy ’ had 
a great and immediate success 
when it was published in 1802-3, 
and the Introductions, as well 
as the Notes and I\lustrations, 
are among Scott’s best work. 
Nothing is more remarkable 
than his intimate knowledge 
of Scottish history of every 
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period, and his minute ac. 
quaintance with local customs, 
legends, and traditions, Noth- 
ing, again, can be more 
graphic or picturesque than 
his account of the Border clang 
— Armstrongs and Elliots, 
Hepburns and Scotts, Homes 
and Kerrs— with their feuds 
and forays, their ruthless de. 
vastation and savage reprisals, 
who owned no master but the 
chief of their clan and knew no 
law but the length of their 
swords. It was only natural 
that ballads dealing with a 
wild and turbulent past should 
themselves be full of tragic and 
pathetic episodes, “Of old, far 
off, unhappy things, and battles 
long ago.” Butitis certain that 
the best ballad ever written loses 
its grace and charm from be- 
ing read instead of being sung. 
It is like the libretto of an 
opera without the music. As 
James Hogg’s mother, from 
whose lips Walter Scott was 
taking down a ballad, com- 
plained, ‘‘There never was ane 
o’ my sangs prentit till ye 
prentit them yersel’, and ye hae 
spoilt them a’thegither, They 
were made for singing and no’ 
for reading, but ye hae broken 
the charm, and they’ll never 
be sung mair.” 

Scott himself contributed 
some so-called ballads to the 
third volume of the ‘Min- 
strelsy,’) among them _ being 
“Glenfinlas” — Sir Francis 
Doyle’s favourite—and “Cad- 
yow Castle,” one of the finest 
things he ever wrote. No one 
is likely to forget the descrip- 
tion of the “mountain bull” or 
Bothwellhaugh’s murder of the 
Regent Murray. But “Cad- 
yow Castle” is a poem rather 
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than a ballad, and as a speci- 
men of Scott’s genius in song- 
writing one would rather 
select the “‘Outlaw’s Song” in 
‘Rokeby ’— 


««¢ With burnished brand and mus- 
ketoon, 
So gallantly you come, 
I read you for a bold dragoon, 
That lists the tuck of drum.’ 
‘] list no more the tuck of drum, 
No more the trumpet hear ; 
But when the beetle sounds his hum, 
My comrades take the spear. 


And 0! though Brignall banks be fair 
And Greta woods be gay, 

Yet mickle must the maiden dare 
Would reign my Queen of May!’” 


A few stanzas farther on, 
in another song, comes the 
sequel— 


‘‘¢This morn is merry June, I trow, 
The rose is budding fain ; 

But she shall bloom in winter’s snow 
Ere we two meet again.’ 

He turned his charger as he spake, 
Upon the river shore, 

He gave his bridle-reins a shake, 
Said, ‘Adieu ! for evermore, 

My love! 
And adieu for evermore.’ ” 4 


It would be difficult to name 
two more exquisite lyrics in 
the English language than the 
songs of which the two stanzas 
quoted above are an idyll in 
themselves. 

Three years after the publi- 
cation of the ‘Minstrelsy,’ in 
1805, the ‘Lay of the Last 
Minstrel’ appeared, and was 
an immediate and triumphant 
success. The novelty, the fresh- 
ness, the vigour of the style, 
and the stirring incidents of 
this tale of Border life, took 
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the reading world by storm. 
Scott had, in fact, unconsciously 
founded a new school of poetry. 
Men had grown weary of the 
solemnity of blank verse and 
of the monotonous formality 
of Pope’s heroic couplets, and 
weary also of puzzling over the 
subtleties of meaning and the 
undercurrents of thought in 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
The style of the ‘Lay’ was 
as clear and strong as the 
Tweed, and the language as 
simple and direct and as “easily 
to be understanded” as the 
Bible itself. It was not sur- 
prising, then, that those two 
noble songs of battle and ad- 
venture — ‘Marmion’ and the 
‘ Lady of the Lake,’ which soon 
followed the ‘Lay’—were a 
triumphant success at the time, 
and are probably the two most 
popular poems ever written 
since the ‘Iliad’ and _ the 
‘Odyssey.’ They have been 
admired and quoted till they 
have become familiar and al- 
most hackneyed, and have been 
read or recited by successive 
generations of schoolboys. 
There is no doubt that ‘Mar- 
mion’ is the finer work of the 
two, as having the more inter- 
esting plot, and being marked 
by that rapid and vigorous 
style peculiar to Scott, who, 
says Sir Francis Doyle, “is 
the undoubted inheritor of that 
trumpet-note which, under the 
breath of Homer, has made the 
wrath of Achilles immortal.” ? 

But in spite of his martial 
ardour, his delight in sport and 
adventure, and his naturally 





1 Rokeby, Canto iii., stanzas xvii. and xxviii. 
* Sir Francis Doyle, Lectures on Poetry, p. 81. 
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joyous and sanguine tempera- 
ment, Scott is often (as Mr 
Ruskin says) “inherently and 
consistently sad, Of all the 
poetry that I know, none is 
so sorrowful as his.” + Though 
he loved Nature in all her 
moods and aspects,—and few 
poets have interpreted her with 
more insight and fidelity,—yet 
even in describing the most 
charming landscape—the view 
from Blackford Hill, a sunset 
on the Greta, or an autumn 
scene in Ettrick Forest— 

‘*Surgit amari aliquid quod in ipsis 

floribus angat.” 


The very beauty of what he 
sees only accentuates the bitter- 
ness of what he feels; he is 
haunted by memories of the 
past, by the contrast between 
then and now; he has lost the 
illusions of youth ; and his own 
experiences of life, in spite of 
all his success, have made 
him realise Virgil’s lachryme 
rerum—‘ the sense of tears in 
mortal things.” Perhaps the 
most pathetic lines he ever 
wrote were in the autumn of 
1817, when struggling against 
feelings of languor and depres- 
sion, as he gazed on the well- 
known view from the hill above 
Cauldshields Loch— 


‘* With listless look along the plain 
I see Tweed’s silver current glide, 
And coldly mark the holy fane 
Of Melrose rise in ruined pride. 
The quiet lake, the balmy air, 
The hill, the stream, the tower, the 
tree, — 
Are they still such as once they were, 
Or is the dreary change in me? 
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Alas ! the warped and broken board, 
How can it bear the painter’s dye | 
The harp of strained and tuneless 

chord, 
How to the minstrel’s skill reply! 
To aching eyes each landscape lowers, 
To feverish pulse each gale blows 
chill ; 
And Araby’s or Eden’s bowers 
Were barren as this moorland hill,”? 


Scott’s depression of feeling 
on this occasion was no doubt 
partly caused by his recent 
illness, but even more by that 
ill-omened partnership with the 
Ballantynes, which hung like 
@ millstone about his neck and 
embittered his life. The day 
on which he brought James 
Ballantyne from Kelso to Edin- 
burgh was, as Lockhart calls 
it, “the blackest in his calen- 
dar.” Mr Andrew Lang has 
probably said the last word on 
the subject, and it would be 
idle to attempt to apportion 
the blame of their financial ruin 
between Scott, Constable, and 
the Ballantynes. Scott him- 
self had inherited something 
of the speculative tempera- 
ment of his grandfather, and 
most certainly he made a seri- 
ous initial blunder, for he could 
not possibly have selected two 
worse men than the Ballan- 
tynes as his partners and confi- 
dants. They were half educated 
and his social inferiors. “John 
was mischievous and reckless; 
James too pliant and too ad- 
verse for Arithmetic.”* Con- 
stable himself—‘ the Napoleon 
of the Trade ””—was in racing 
parlance “a plunger”; full 
of magnificent and visionary 





2 Lockhart, iv. 83. 


1 Ruskin’s Modern Painters, vol. iii., Part iv., sect. 34. 


3 Life of Lockhart, by Andrew Lang, ii. 252. 
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schemes, but utterly unprac- 
tical as a man of business. 
“He hated accounts,” we are 
told, “and systematically de- 
clined to examine or sign @ 
balance - sheet.” Had not 
Scott’s pride been wounded by 
a perfectly just criticism passed 
by Blackwood on the ‘Black 
Dwarf,’ which is admitted to 
be one of the failures among 
the Waverleys, how differently 
the future might have shaped 
itself ! 


“Had he kept clear of these 
knights-errant of the book trade— 
had he been in the hands of a Black- 
wood or a Murray, born to success— 
what a different end of the great 
Magician, the Improvisatore in an 
entranced and wondering age! Then 
had he built his towers and planted 
his scaurs in peace; then had his 
charmed doors stood open for the 
comfort and solace of all pilgrims ; 
then had the world applauded all his 
gentle ambitions, and sworn by its 
right hand that never was nobler 
issue of a poet’s labours than that 
poetic earth and those beloved woods 
on Tweedside.” ! 


In 1814, when the Ballan- 
tyne firm was in extremis, 
Scott chanced to light upon 
what proved to be a verit- 
able gold-mine. This was the 
romance of ‘ Waverley ’—the 
first part of which had been 
written some years previously 
and then laid aside in deference 
to the fastidious criticism of 
William Erskine. The novel 
was now completed—literally 
currente calamo. It was pub- 
lished anonymously, and for the 
moment hung fire. Then came 
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a universal chorus of delight 
and admiration such as has 
never been accorded, we be- 
lieve, to any work in literature 
before or since. The critics 
and the reading public were 
in accord for once; edition 
followed edition, and London 
rivalled Edinburgh in the de- 
mand for copies. The volumes 
flew from hand to hand, and 
were read and re-read by all 
classes of society. And as 
one brilliant romance followed 
another in rapid succession, 
each differing from its pre- 
decessor, yet each in its way 
a masterpiece,—so human, 
so true to life, with such 
warm and generous pictures, 
such breadth of colouring, 
such insight into character, 
and such fresh and _ un- 
studied dialogue,— public in- 
terest and enthusiasm were 
centred on the personality of 
“the Great Unknown ”—“ the 
Wizard of the North.” In 
these days, when novels are 
published by thousands and 
*“‘ Fiction” occupies so large a 
space in our free libraries, we 
can hardly realise the effect of 
the Waverleys on a reading 
public whose knowledge of 
romance was confined to 
Smollett, Fielding, and Rich- 
ardson, or the fashionable 
trash dear to the Lydia 
Languishes of the day. But 
some of us who have passed 
middle age may perhaps have 
something of the feeling with 
which “ George Eliot” recalls 
her childish delight in ‘ Waver- 





_ | A Literary History of England (1790-1825), by Mrs Oliphant. 
income when he became full Clerk of Session was over £2500 a-year, and from 
first to last he made at least £140,000 by his pen. 
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ley,’ and her gratitude to the 
author :— 


**His name who told of loyal Evan 


Dhu, 
Of quaint Bradwardine, and Vich Ian 
Vohr, 
Making the little world their childhood 
knew 
Large with a land of mountain, lake, 
and scaur, 
And larger yet with wonder, love, 
belief 
Toward Walter Scott, who living far 
awa 
Sent them this wealth of joy and noble 
grief.” } 


From the days of Gifford and 
Jeffrey, critics have not been 
slow to find out certain defects 
in the Waverleys, which, indeed, 
are obvious enough to the most 
casual reader. There is what 
Scott called himself ‘a hurried 
frankness of style”; the lang- 
uage is often slipshod and 
slovenly; and the structure of 
some of his sentences defies all 
the laws of grammar.’ Then, 
again, his heroes are said to 
be colourless and insipid— 
‘‘mechanical puppets.” This 
he, too, frankly confesses him- 
self. He calls Waverley “a 
sneaking piece of imbecility,” 
and again, “ My rogue always 
in spite of me becomes my 
hero,” and it is clear that he 
has a sneaking tenderness for 
his bolder ruffians, such as 
Hatteraick, Bothwell, and 
Cleveland, coupled with a 
Homeric scorn for cowards and 
hypocrites, like Glossin and 
Dalgarno. But whocares about 
Harry Bertram and Edward 
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Waverley or Francis Osbaldis- 
tone in their respective novels 
when we have the immortal 
pictures of Dandie Dinmont and 
Meg Merrilies, Bradwardine 
and Evan Dhu, the Bailie and 
Diana Vernon ? 

According to Mr Hutton, 
Scott’s heroines are as inane 
and colourless as his heroes, 
“Except Jeanie Deans, Madge 
Wildfire, and perhaps Lucy 
Ashton, Scott’s women are apt 
to be uninteresting—either pink 
and white toys or hardish 
women of the world”? It 
seems to us that few novelists 
have given us such admirable 
portraits of women of every 
type of character—each in its 
way strongly marked and care- 
fully finished,—and a critic is 
indeed hard to please who can 
find nothing to interest him in 
Rebecca of York and Isabelle 
of Croye, Meg Dods and Meg 
Merrilies, Queen Elizabeth and 
Queen Mary, Lilias Redgaunt- 
let (“ Green - Mantle,” Scott’s 
first and never-to-be-forgotten 
love), and, above all, Diana 
Vernon and Catherine Seyton, 
to whom most of us have lost 
our hearts. 

Of all Scott’s critics, the 
most depreciative was his 
countryman Thomas Carlyle, 
who, while admitting that 
“Scott was the best type of 
Scotsman,” and put new life into 
the dry bones of history, has 
many counts in his indictment 
against him as a novelist. 
First, he complains that Scott 





1 * Middlemarch,’ Book VI., chap. lvii., ad init. 
2 Taine (‘ History of English Literature,’ iv. 304) quotes a sentence in the 
first page of ‘Ivanhoe,’ and says of it, ‘‘C’est impossible d’écrire plus lourde- 


ment.” 


3 Sir Walter Scott, by W. H. Hutton, p. 107. 
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“wrote impromptu novels, to 
pay fame with.” The crime 
of being a poor man, and 
being forced to write for 
money, is unfortunately shared 
by most writers of eminence 
from Shakespeare, who (as 
Pope tell us), 


‘‘For gain, not glory, winged his rov- 
ing flight,” 

down to the late Lord Tenny- 

son, who, if report is to be 

credited, was a remarkably 

keen hand at a bargain. 

Then Carlyle declares that 
Scott’s heroes and heroines 
were mere “mechanical cases, 
deceptively painted automa- 
tons,” and that his novels 
“were not profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for edifica- 
tion, for building up or elevat- 
ing in any shape.” Surely 
@ more preposterous statement 
was never put on paper by a 
great writer. Is Jeanie Deans 
—to take an obvious instance 
—nothing better than a “me- 
chanical automaton”? Are 
there no lessons “ profitable 
for edification” to be found 
in the ‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian ’? 
Did Shakespeare himself ever 
paint a more dramatic and 
touching scene than Jeanie’s 
interview with Queen Caroline, 
or her heroic refusal to save 
her sister’s life by a venial 
falsehood? And again, who 
but a consummate artist, like 
Scott, could have enlisted our 
sympathies, not in behalf of 
the beautiful Effie, but of the 
humble milkmaid, Jeanie, who is 
(as Lady Louisa Stuart writes) 


“ without youth, beauty, genius, 
warm passions, or any other 
novel - perfection.” We will 
venture to say that men have 
learned more from that ex- 
ample of modesty, piety, hero- 
ism, and both filial and sisterly 
affection, than from all ‘ Sartor 
Resartus’ and a _ hundred 
‘Latter-day Pamphlets.’ And, 
to our thinking, Scott in 
his own life set a higher ex- 
ample and exercised a wider 
influence for good than Carlyle. 
There could hardly have been a 
greater contrast than between 
the two men. On the one side 
we have the gloomy and dys- 
peptic recluse of Chelsea,— 
“gey ill to live with,” as his 
wife found to her cost,—de- 
claiming against the shams of 
this world, and preaching an 
impossible creed in an unintel- 
ligible jargon,— uncouth and 
bizarre in speech as well as in 
manners, and as much out of 
harmony with his fellow-men 
as a mastodon which had 
strayed into the nineteenth 
century.” On the other side is 
the laird of Abbotsford,—frank, 
genial, and sympathetic; fond 
of the sports of the field and of 
an open-air life, beloved by his 
family, idolised by his servants 
and friends, generous and hos- 
pitable, equally at home with 
the Duke at Drumlanrig or 
with Tom Purdie in his own 
plantations ; giving innocent 
pleasure to thousands by his 
poems and tales; and every- 
where carrying with him such 
an atmosphere of kindliness 
and benevolence that dumb 





1 Lockhart, iv. 177. 


2 Taine’s comparison: ‘‘comme un mastodon égaré.” 
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animals, by some indefinable 
instinct, felt the magic of his 
presence.! 

A greater critic than Carlyle 
—and the man whom Carlyle 
himself reverenced as his master 
—Goethe—has recorded his 
whole - hearted admiration for 
Scott’s novels. He did not 
read them till near the close of 
his life, but is as enthusiastic 
as to their merit as if he had 
been eighteen instead of nearly 
eighty. 


“We read far too many things,” 
he says to Eckermann, “thus losing 
time and gaining nothing. We 
should only read what we admire, 
as I did in my youth and as I am 
doing now with respect to Sir Walter 
Scott. I have just begun ‘Rob Roy,’ 
and still read his best novels in suc- 
cession. All is great—material, im- 
port, characters, execution—and then 
what infinite diligence in the prepar- 
atory studies! What truth of detail 
in the execution! We see, too, what 
English history is, and what a thing 
it is when such an inheritance falls 
to the lot of a clever poet.” ? 


It was this “infinite diligence 
in preparatory studies,” noted 
by Goethe, that was the secret 
of Scott’s amazing rapidity 
of production, a circumstance 
which is apparently overlooked 
by Carlyle, who propounds the 
following extraordinary miscon- 
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ception of the facts: ‘“Con- 
trasting ‘Waverley,’ which was 
written carefully, with most of 
its fellows, which were written 
extempore, we may regret the 
extempore method.” Now, the 
last two volumes of ‘ Waverley’ 
were, a8 we know, completed 
in three weeks, and the whole 
of his second novel (‘Guy Man- 
nering ’)—which is little if at 
all inferior to ‘Waverley’— 
was, as Scott tells us himself, 
completed in six weeks at 
Christmas 1814, when he went 
down to Abbotsford “to get 
clear of ‘ Waverley,’ ” as he ex- 
presses it, “and to refresh the 
machine.” Well may his 
biographer exclaim at such 
“prodigality of genius” and 
“ portentous industry ”! Scott, 
in fact, was at his best when 
writing fast and furiously.’ 
Just as a great preacher, full 
of his subject, prefers to deliver 
his sermon extempore,—so @ 
writer of genius with a richly 
stored mind and a powerful 
memory can cover sheet after 
sheet almost without an effort 
or consulting a book of reference. 
How rapidly thought and hand 
worked together when he once 
put pen to paper may be 
gathered from the well-known 
anecdote of the manner in 





1 There is Lockhart’s story of the little black pig that insisted on accom- 
panying them to the hunt at Abbotsford, and of the two donkeys (‘‘ Hannah 
More” and ‘Lady Morgan”) who would leave their pasture when they saw 


him and trot up to the gate ‘‘to have a crack with the laird.” 


And there is 


another story (told by Carlyle himself) of the little Blenheim spaniel—the most 
nervous and fastidious of its kind—which detested strangers, yet one day 
fawned and frisked about the feet of ‘‘a tall, irregular, busy-looking, unknown 
man who came halting by.” The stranger, of course, was Walter Scott. 
2 Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe (Oxenford), p. 528. 
3 Cf. the Introduction to ‘Nigel,’ p. xxxvii: “‘The works and passages in 
which I have succeeded have uniformly been written with the greatest rapidity. 
- The parts in which I have come feebly off were by much the more 


laboured.” 
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which the last two volumes of 
‘Waverley’ were written in 
less than three weeks, and how 
the shadow of his hand, “like 
the writing on Belshazzar’s 
wall,” disturbed a wine-party 
in a friend’s house, whose 
windows commanded a view 
of the author’s study in Castle 
Street. 

“Since we sat down,’ said Menzies 
‘I have been watching it—{the hand] 
—it fascinates my eye—it never stops 
—page after page is finished and 
thrown on that heap of MS. and still 
it goes on unwearied ; and so it will 
be till candles are brought in, and 
God knows how long after that. It 
is the same every night—I can’t stand 
a sight of it when I am not at my 
books.’ ‘Some stupid, dogged, en- 
grossing clerk, probably,’ exclaimed 
myself or some other giddy youth in 
our society. ‘No, boys,’ said our 
host, ‘I well know whose hand it is 
—'tis Walter Scott’s.’”! 


Scott was at his worst when 
he tried to write carefully 
or on a subject that was dis- 
tasteful. The poem on which 
he expended most pains and 
trouble was ‘Rokeby,’ and 
‘Rokeby’ was a failure at 
the time and has never been 
popular since. It was “ desk- 
work,” and, as he told Mr 
Gillies, he was “sick-tired of 
the gruesome tale” long before 
it was completed.2 It was 
the same with his ‘Life of 
Napoleon,’ on which he be- 
stowed more time and labour 
than on half a dozen of his 
earlier novels, but which added 
little to his reputation as a 
writer of prose. This illustrates 
an admirable saying of Rénan 
which Grant-Duff prefixed as a 
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motto to his diaries: ‘“‘On ne 
doit jamais écrire que de ce 
qu’on aime ; l’oubli et le silence 
sont la punition qu’on inflige 4 
ce qu’on a trouvé laid ou com- 
mun dans la promenade & 
travers la vie.” Silence and 
oblivion have, we fear, been the 
fate of Scott’s ‘ Napoleon.’ 
But when he had a subject 
dear to his heart, such as a 
romance of chivalry or some 
tale of Scottish life and 
manners, his genius never 
faltered or went astray. Then 
he wrote con amore—with an 
artistic delight in the work 
itself — easily and fluently — 
without correcting or even re- 
reading his manuscript—caring 
nothing for style so long as he 
made his meaning clear, — 
calling up from the storehouse 
of his memory image after 
image and character after 
character, adding a touch here 
and curtailing there, sometimes 
embellishing and sometimes 
softening down—refining and 
idealising the past, casting a 
glamour over the Middle Ages, 
in which their ferocity and 
sensuality are forgotten and 
“vice itself loses half its evil 
by losing all its grossness,” 
Scott’s own nature was too 
genial and tolerant for him to 
act the censor or the moralist. 
Just as in actual life he passed 
lightly over the escapades of 
“ Rigdumfunnidos,” as he called 
John Ballantyne, so in his 
works of fiction he is content 
with ridiculing some harmless 
folly or eccentricity,—Mr Old- 
buck’s mania for antiquities, 





1 Lockhart, iv. 171. 


2 Recollections of Sir Walter Scott (Gillies), p. 186. 
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Baron Bradwardine’s absurd 
genealogical foibles, or Lady 
Margaret Bellenden’s exagger- 
ated attachment to feudalism. 
There is a good deal of subtle 
humour in Scott’s delineation of 
such characters. He evidently 
enjoys the ridiculous aspect of 
these serious triflers, and is 
laughing in his sleeve at them. 
What can be more ludicrous, 
for instance, than the naive 
egotism of the old barber, 
Caxon, in the ‘Antiquary,’ 
whose world centred round his 
periwigs, and who thought the 
French Revolution would reach 
Scotland now that the magis- 
trates of Fairport had left off 
wearing hair-powder, and his 
agonised exclamation as he 
clings to the skirts of his 
patron, who is bending over the 
cliff: “ Haud a care, haud a 
care, Monkbarns! (God’s sake, 
haud a care! Sir Arthur’s 
drowned already, and if ye fa’ 
o’er the cleugh too, there’ll be 
but ae wig left i’ the parish, 
and that’s the minister’s.”! 

Nothing, again, can be truer 
to life or more characteristic 
of the canny Scotch innkeeper 
than Niel Blane’s sapient ad- 
vice to his daughter— 


“When the malt begins to get 
aboon the meal, they'll begin to 
speak about government in kirk and 
state, and then, Jenny, they are like 
to quarrel. Let them be doing— 
anger’s a drouthy passion, and the 
mair they dispute, the mair ale 
they'll drink; but ye were best 
serve them wi’ a pint o’ the sma’ 
browst,—it will heat them less, and 
they'll never ken the difference.” ? 





Even if they get to blows, 
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Niel adds, Jenny is not to call 
him, as he is going to take his 
dinner quietly in the spence 
with the Laird of Lickitup. 

This is Scott’s humour at its 
very best, natural and spon- 
taneous, and quite in keeping 
with the character of the 
speaker. He is at his worst 
when he makes an elaborate 
attempt to act the comedian, as 
in his Jedediah Cleishbotham 
and that insufferable bore, 
Sir Piercie Shafton and his 
euphuism. As he says himself 
(apropos of Caleb Balderstone), 
he “sprinkles too much parsley 
over his chicken,” and his 
picture becomes an exaggerated 
caricature.® 

But no master of fiction, so 
far as we know, has _ ever 
equalled Scott in sustained and 
vigorous dialogue, or in the 
admirable manner in which he 
adapts it to the personality of 
the speaker, who, whether he 
be prince or peasant, speaks to 
the manner born. Shakespeare 
himself could not have given 
more force and tragic dignity 
to his kings and queens than 
Scott does in his pictures of 
Elizabeth turning upon Leices- 
ter in the hall at Kenilworth, 
Queen Mary receiving the 
Regent’s envoys at  Loch- 
leven, or Louis XI. confront- 
ing Charles the Bold at Per- 
onne. And so it is with all 
Scott’s other characters in @ 
descending social scale. The 
lairds and the bailies, the 
advocates and the lawyers’ 
clerks, the farmers and the 
innkeepers, the peasants and 





1 The Antiquary, chap. viii. 


2 Old Mortality, chap. iv. 


3 Lockhart, iv. 274. 
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serving-men of every type from 
Cuddie Headrigg and Andrew 
Fairservice to “little Benjie” 
and the “Dougal creature ”— 
are one and all painted with 
that unerring instinct and life- 
like fidelity to their proper 
characters which makes the 
Waverleys a matchless gallery 
of living pictures. It is in this 
that Scott’s true greatness as a 
novelist consists. His style may 
be slovenly ; his plots may be 
inartistic ; the conclusions of his 
novels hurried and confused ; 
he may have outraged the 
facts of history as much as he 
outraged the feelings of Pro- 
fessor Freeman ; he may be care- 
less of dates and guilty of flag- 
rant anachronisms; he may 
have painted the Middle Ages 
in rose-colour instead of in the 
lurid tints of the up-to-date 
historian,—he may have com- 
mitted these and other faults 
besides, and yet the fact re- 
mains that no writer before or 
since has given us such a vivid 
portraiture of the past or 
shown such a marvellous in- 
sight into the varied life and 
character of Scottish society, 
of which he knew every phase 
and aspect. And in doing 
this, Scott simply followed the 
natural bent of his genius. He 
had no prophetic message to 
deliver, no stern lessons of 
morality to enforce; he did 
not trouble himself about the 
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intricate analysis of emotions, 
but wrote out of the fulness 
of his heart as the spirit moved 
him, drawing on his own ex- 
perience of life and manners 
and on the traditions of the 
past—with eyes that observed 
and noted the minutest details, 
and with a memory that for- 
got nothing which it chose to 
remember. And, throughout 
his writings, he left “the seamy 
side” of human nature severely 
alone. Except in his descrip- 
tion of Alsatia in ‘ Nigel’ and in 
Nanty Ewart’s tale in ‘Red- 
gauntlet,’ there are no allu- 
sions to the “low life” (as it is 
termed) which Dickens and 
other realists have chosen to 
depict. His pictures of the 
poorer class are cheerful, sens- 
ible, and sympathetic. “Nota 
word in them all [the Waver- 
leys| has ever insinuated evil 
or palliated dishonour.” They 
are as fresh and wholesome as 
his own northern breezes; free 
from sentimentalism and affec- 
tation ; free also from vulgarity 
and coarseness; and marked 
throughout by a genial and 
tolerant spirit and by a large 
humanity. “It can be said of 
Scott,” wrote Carlyle, “that 
when he departed, he took a 
man’s life along with him. 
No sounder piece of British 
manhood was put together in 
that eighteenth century of 
time.” 




















































AVIATION IN 1909. 
BY T. F. FARMAN. 


1909 has been so eventful the progress has been so for- } 
in aviation that at its close midable that many persons 
the French Government was look forward to a yet more 
able to offer the citizens of rapid development of aerial rhs 
the Republic consolation for locomotion than that which 
being surpassed by Germany characterised 1909. At the 
in steerable balloons by the end of 1908 the only aero- 
announcement of its determin- planes which could fiy were 
ation to keep the lead in the Wright, the Voisin, and 
aerial locomotion with the the Blériot, and this last 
heavier than the air, destined named machine had done so 
in its opinion to drive all the only spasmodically; and the 
military dirigibles off the aerial only aviators who had piloted 
battlefield. Were the progress them were Wilbur Wright, | 
in aviation to continue as rapid Orville Wright, Henry Far- 
as it has been during the last man, Delagrange, and Bleériot. 
twelve months, the day would A great many inventors had 
be fast approaching when the built other flying machines, 
steerable balloon would be at but none of them had re- 
the mercy of the little aero- mained in the air even five 
plane. But whether it is wise minutes. It is difficult, if not 
for a nation to discount the impossible, for any one to state 
perfecting of the heavier than correctly the number of aero- 
air by neglecting the lighter planes of all descriptions which 
than air as a military auxiliary have been constructed in 1909, 
is quite another question. It or the number of men who 
is, however, interesting to note have learned to pilot them. 
what the aeroplane has already However, there are still few 
done, and can do to-day, and types of flying apparatuses 
to examine what it must be which can be relied on to 
able to achieve to become an ascend into the air and remain 
instrument of practical daily there even in fairly calm 
utility in time of peace, and weather till their pilot may 
to perform all the services choose to descend, or be con- 
expected of it in war. strained to do so by the ex- 

In 1908 the aeroplane had haustion of fuel for the motor. 
just done enough to convince The most renowned amongst 
the thinking world that aerial them are the Wright, the 
locomotion with the heavier Voisin, the Henry Farman, the 
than air would be an acquired Maurice Farman, the Curtiss, 
addition to the already exist- and the Cody biplanes, and the 
ing means of civilisation within Blériot, the Antoinette, and the 
a more or less distant or near Santos Dumont (La Demoiselle) 
future. At the end of that monoplanes. Most remarkable 
year few people thought that feats have been achieved with 
future would be near, and now those machines, all of which 
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are being constructed in large 
numbers, to satisfy either the 
ambition of sportsmen to taste 
the sweets of flight, or that of 
men anxious to win some of 
the prizes at aviation meetings. 
Wilbur and Orville Wright 
and the pilots of their machine 
have flown long and high. 
Orville Wright has circled 
round the statue of Liberty at 
the entrance of New York har- 
bour; and Tissandier on his 
Wright biplane has flown from 
Juvisy to Paris and back to 
Juvisy, after doubling the 
Hiffel Tower at the altitude of 
about 1400 feet; Paulhan on a 
Voisin machine flew in a gale 
at Bétheny; the same aviator 
on a Henry Farman biplane 
repeated that feat at Black- 
pool, and astonished the world 
by his performances at Brook- 
lands, and his cross-country 
flight from Bouy to Chalons 
and back, during which he rose 
to the altitude of 1900 feet; 
Henry Farman himself re- 
mained in the air at Bétheny 
3 h. 4 m, and carried two 
passengers with him on his 
biplane in a flight of 64 miles, 
and in the month of November 
at Camp de Chalons he trav- 
elled a distance of 144? miles 
in 4h. 17 m. 54 s., and Sommer 
at Doncaster won most of the 
prizes, and carried a large 
number of passengers one after 
the other on his Henry Farman 
machine for flights of various 
distance and duration. Curtiss, 
by capturing the Gordon-Ben- 
nett Cup, and by winning the 
speed race at Bétheny, demon- 
strated that his biplane was a 
very swift and reliable appa- 
ratus, and Cody’s performances 
in England showed that his 
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machine was not a quantité 
negligéable. Maurice Farman 
has till now abstained from 
appearing at aviation meet- 
ings, and has not competed for 
any prize, but he has with the 
biplane of his invention earned 
the unofficial record for cross- 
country flight by travelling 
from Buc to Chartres, and from 
Chartres to Orleans, to say 
nothing of his previous cross- 
country flights in a circuit 
round Buc, in the course of 
which he onone occasion covered 
a distance of more than fifty 
miles. He thus inaugurated 
veritable aerial tourism. As 
for Blériot’s monoplanes, the 
small cross - Channel type has 
been so often described that it 
is only necessary to state that 
its inventor has since his his- 
toric flight from Calais to 
Dover achieved much more 
remarkable feats with it than 
the crossing of the English 
Channel. Hubert Latham has 
proved that, steered by a skilful 
pilot, the Antoinette monoplane 
can weather a gale just as well 
as the Henry Farman biplane, 
and that it can rise into the 
air with as great facility as 
any aeroplane. Indeed if Paul- 
han on his Henry Farman 
biplane attained the altitude of 
1968 feet, measured by mili- 
tary officers using theodolites, 
Hubert Latham holds the 
officially controlled world’s re- 
cord of altitude by his flight 
over the Camp de Chalons, in 
the course of which he rose to 
the height of 14594 feet. Since 
then, on 7th January last, the 
same bold aviator piloted his 
machine over the Camp de 
Chalons to the formidable alti- 
tude of 1000 metres (3281 feet), 
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measured by military officers 
provided with theodolites for 
the purpose. The self-register- 
ing barometer Latham had on 
board his monoplane indicated 
@ maximum height of 1100 
metres (3609 feet), but it is 
quite sufficient to take the alti- 
tude vouched for by the mili- 
tary authorities. Even this 
record was, however, beaten in 
a few days by Paulhan, who, on 
his Henry Farman biplane, as- 
cended from Los Angeles, in 
California, to the dizzy height 
of no less than 1520 metres 
(4986 feet)!! Some people 
have called these remarkable 
performances both foolhardy 
and useless, but if it has not 
yet been practically demon- 
strated that in the case of a 
breakdown of the motor at 
such a height it is possible for 
a skilful aviator to bring his 
machine safely to the ground 
by utilising the force of the 
fall to keep up speed, it is un- 
deniable the performances make 
it clear the dirigible would in 
war be at the mercy of the aero- 
plane. The utility of the ex- 
ploits, therefore, cannot be 
denied, especially as it is easy 
to foresee they will ere long be 
surpassed, perhaps by Latham 
and Paulhan themselves or 
by other equally skilful and 
bold aviators. Santos Dumont 
has flown on his butterfly-like 
monoplane, La Demoiselle, from 
Saint Cyr to Buc and back, 
and he also used it to pay a 
visit to‘a friend living at a 
neighbouring country house, 
and thus demonstrated the 
possibility of using a very 
small flying apparatus. There 


is also a flying machine in 
Austria, with which Grade, its 
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inventor, is said to have made 
remarkable flights, and it ig 
probable there are one or two 
other aeroplanes in Europe 
which are sufficiently perfect 
to be worthy of attention. 

Is it possible to employ all 
or any of those machines in 
their present naturally imper- 
fect condition for useful pur- 
poses in times of peace or war? 
I think the answer to that 
question should be an emphatic 
“Yes,” though the conditions 
required for the employment of 
aeroplanes in daily life do not 
yet exist anywhere. It is true 
aerodromes are being created 
at many places in France and 
England and other countries, 
but though sufficient for sport- 
ing display they are far from 
answering the requirements of 
aerial tourism. To encourage 
it, indeed to render it possible 
on a large scale, it is necessary 
to create aerial ports at the 
gates of all large cities and pro- 
vincial towns—that is to say, 
a sufficiently large space clear 
of all obstacles must be pro- 
vided in the outskirts of towns 
to enable the aerial craft to 
land and to start in safety, 
and bordering that space there 
must be sheds to house the 
flying apparatuses. Then, as 
there are lighthouses to guide 
the seafarers, Jandmarks are 
required to guide. the aerial 
travellers. What form they 
should take must be decided by 
study and experience ; but there 
can be no doubt of their utility, 
especially as in misty weather 
it is impossible to see far ahead 
or even to recognise well- 
known spots from an altitude 
of 150 or 250 feet, at which 
aerial travel will probably be 
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effected. Apart from sport and 
the pleasure of aerial touring, it 
is not difficult to imagine many 
services the aerial craft could 
render, but in the first place they 
must be given the possibility 
of landing and starting safely. 

With regard to war, when 
men find themselves confronted 
by a hostile army, they are 
willing to run risks it would be 
folly to incur in time of peace. 
Consequently no skilful aviator 
would hesitate for a moment to 
take flight from a beleaguered 
city and steer his course with 
a compass over the heads of 
the besieging army to carry 
news or military instructions 
to the friendly forces, even if 
they were a couple of hundred 
miles distant. Also he would 
return by the same aerial route, 
bringing news and instructions 
from without. Then again, 
for reconnoitring, the service 
of an aeroplane, especially if 
like the Wright and Henry 
Farman it could carry a milit- 
ary observer as well as the 
pilot, would be invaluable. It 
would be able to approach very 
near the enemy’s lines and 
would be almost invulnerable 
by its speed and the height to 
which it could rise. M. Clem- 
entel, the reporter of the war 
budget to the French Chamber, 
foresees the aeroplane could 
serve as the swiftest and surest 
means of communication be- 
tween the wings of an army, 
the headquarters and detach- 


ments of troops sent on special _ 


mission, &c. He believes it 
could be used during a battle 
to discover the exact position 
of hostile forces hidden from 
the observer on terra firma. 
No doubt he is right, as he cer- 
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tainly is when he declares it is 
of the utmost importance that 
the aeroplane should be rend- 
ered yet more reliable than it 
is and capable of confronting a 
fairly stiff breeze with safety. 
He computes that the velocity 
of the wind in which an aero- 
plane can fly in safety is only 
one quarter of its own speed. 
That estimate is evidently much 
too low, for Latham, at Camp 
de Chalons, remained in the air 
thirty-two minutes and reached 
the altitude of 1558 feet on 
1st December last, while the 
wind, measured by the French 
Aero Club officials’ anemometer 
on the ground, was blowing at 
the velocity of forty-one miles 
an hour, and certainly at fifty 
miles an hour at the height to 
which Latham piloted his 
machine safely. Paulhan, 
Henry Farman, Blériot, and 
others have also flown in strong 
winds, but little if at all inferior 
to the speed of their respective 
machines. Doubtlessly there 
are not, however, a great many 
aviators having already suffi- 
cient experience to pilot an 
aerial craft safely in such a 
storm, but their number is in- 
creasing and will most surely 
go on increasing rapidly. 
Moreover, to be capable of ren- 
dering signal service in peace 
and war, it is not necessary the 
aeroplane should confront such 
a gale. A well-balanced aero- 
plane can be piloted with ease 
by a fairly skilful and experi- 
enced aviator in a wind of 
twenty-five miles an hour, and 
there are comparatively few 
days in the year when the velo- 
city of the wind does not fall 
considerably below that figure. 
The capacity of a flying 
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machine to weather a gale 
depending so materially on 
the means employed to ensure 
its stability in the air, it is 
interesting to note that the 
wings of Latham’s Antoinette 
monoplane can be warped to 
restore the equilibrium of the 
apparatus, whereas the Henry 
Farman biplane is provided 
with ailerons attached to the 
main bearing surfaces, to keep 
it on an even keel, and yet 
both those machines behave 
admirably in a very strong 
wind. The same may be said 
of the Voisin biplane, which 
depends on its hind cell and 
the vertical surfaces dividing 
the main planes into box-like 
compartments for its lateral 
stability. M. Clementel never- 
theless believes that to render 
the lateral stability of the aero- 
plane complete it will be found 
advisable to use a gyroscope. 
He says such an apparatus, 
applicable to flying machines, 
has been invented by the French 
Military Aeronautic Corps at 
Chalais Meudon, but he does 
not divulge the secret of the 
machine. A gyroscope having 
sufficient power to maintain 
the stability of an aeroplane in 
the air would necessarily be 
very heavy. If it consisted in 
a@ comparatively light appar- 
atus, destined to operate a 
mechanism for the warping of 
the wings or the lowering of 
ailerons in proportion to the 
disturbance of the equilibrium, 
the dangers attending its work- 
ing would be very considerable. 
The gyroscope has not been 
found applicable to sea-going 
vessels in which weight is of 
comparatively no consequence. 
It therefore seems unreasonable 
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to expect that it could be used 
with advantage on an aerial 
craft. I think it will always 
be as necessary to rely on the 
skill of the aerial pilot as it is 
to depend on that of the captain 
of an ocean-going vessel. 

With regard to the motor on 
which the safety, not only of 
those who may be on board the 
aeroplane but of those who are 
on terra firma beneath it, must 
depend, great progress has 
been made in 1909. It has 
been suggested it will be neces- 
sary to carry two motors on 
every flying machine to enable 
the pilot to keep the apparatus 
in the air, by driving one at 
full power in the case of the 
other breaking down. It is 
rightly argued that arrange- 
ment would at least enable 
the pilot to choose a safe land- 
ing-place, if it did not permit 
him to continue his flight. The 
additional weight is not, how- 
ever, the only objection to that 
proposal. The mechanical com- 
plications it would necessitate 
are considerable. However, 
though the idea is one which 
should not be rejected as en- 
tirely impracticable, it should 
be remembered that the recent 
experiments of Orville Wright 
with his machine, Paulhan with 
his Henry Farman _ biplane, 
Latham with his Antoinette 
monoplane, Blériot with his 
monoplane, &c., seem to in- 
dicate that in the case of the 
breakdown of the motor the 
aeroplane can descend without 
disaster, especially if it is flying 
fairly high. When skimming 
the ground at the height of 
only 30 or 40 feet, the pilot 
has not sufficient time to utilise 
the fall as a motive power, and 
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the machine crashes to the 


ground and is generally 
wrecked, even if the occupant 
escapes without great injury. 
At the altitude of 50, 100, or 
more feet the pilot, if he is an 
experienced and skilful man, 
has the time necessary to real- 
ise the fact of the breakdown 
of the motor, and by using his 
horizontal rudder he can keep 
up the necessary speed of the 
flying apparatus by the force 
of the fall, and glide in stages 
safely to the ground. Indeed 
on January 7, the same day 
on which Latham made his 
sensational flight to the alti- 
tude of 3281 feet over the 
Camp de Chalons, Rougier at 
Issy les Moulineaux, just out- 
side the gates of Paris, stopped 
his motor purposely when he 
had reached the height of 492 
feet, and succeeded in bringing 
his Voisin machine to the 
ground as gently as if the 
motor had been kept working. 
Since that can be done from 
500 feet above the ground, 
there seems no reason why it 
should be impossible to achieve 
without accident a descent 
under similar conditions from 
any altitude. An ordinary 
aeroplane with its pilot, motor, 
supply of essence, oil, &e., 
weighs about half a_ ton. 
Whether it falls from the 
height of 500 or 5000 feet the 
result must be about the same. 
However that may be, it is 
not to be expected aviation will 
be an exception to the rule 
that every step forward in the 
march of civilisation claims its 
victims. Indeed, alas! Lieu- 
tenant Selfridge found his 
death when the machine, 
piloted by Orville Wright, on 
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which he was a passenger, 
came to the ground during the 
trials for its reception by the 
United States Government. 
Since then, within the last four 
months, four brave men have 
lost their lives in seeking to 
perfect the means of aerial 
locomotion. Lefebvre, the well- 
known pilot of the Wright 
machine, perished at Port 
Aviation (Juvisy) on Septem- 
ber 6; Captain Ferber, one of 
the first men in France to 
credit the assertions of the 
Wright Brothers concerning 
their secret flights, was killed 
at Boulogne-sur-Mer on Sept- 
ember 22; Fernandez, the in- 
ventor of a biplane, lost his life 
at Nice on December 6; and 
Delagrange, the popular pioneer 
of the aerial science who, after 
Santos Dumont and Henry 
Farman, was the third man to 
leave the ground in Europe on 
a flying machine heavier than 
air, was killed at Croix d’Hins 
(Bordeaux) on January 4, The 
cause of the accident which 


happened to Lefebvre has 
not been established with 
any degree of certainty. 


After rising on his Wright 
machine to about 30 or 35 
feet, the aeroplane, for some 
unknown’ reason, plunged 
straight to the ground. It is 
presumed that the mechanism 
of the horizontal rudder had 
either broken or refused to 
work, paralysing the efforts of 
the aviator. Captain Ferber 
met his death while his Voisin 
machine was still rolling on 
the ground to get up speed for 
flight. It encountered a deep 
rut, which caused it to turn a 
somersault, in the course of 
which the pilot was crushed 
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by the motor. Fernandez 

rished in an accident simi- 
lar to that which happened 
to Lefebvre—that is to say, 
the cord working the horizontal 
rudder broke while in the air, 
entailing the immediate fall of 
the biplane of his invention 
to the ground, which killed 
him on the spot. As for 
Delagrange, he probably did 
not realise the danger attend- 
ing the use of a 50-h.p. motor 
on a machine built for an 
engine giving 25 h.p. at most. 
The Blériot monoplane (the 
little cross-Channel type) pur- 
chased by Delagrange was 
incapable of bearing for any 
great length of time the very 
considerable extra strain put 
on it by the increased weight 
of the motor, and above all, 
by the augmentation of speed 
given to the apparatus in the 
air. The machine was, so to 
say, torn to pieces by the wind. 
At the moment when the fatal 
accident happened the spec- 
tators saw with dismay one of 
its wings give way, causing 
the machine, which was travel- 
ling at a speed cf between 53 
and 55 miles an hour, to lose 
its balance and fall to the 
ground with tremendous force. 
It may be natural that the 
people who buy aeroplanes 
should seek to improve them, 
but all constructors tell their 
clients it is dangerous to mod- 
ify or suppress even a wire 
stay. Many accidents will be 


avoided if they heed that warn- 
ing. At any rate, the man 
who may modify his aeroplane 
with the hope of improving it 
would do well to have it ex- 
amined by the builder before 
trusting his life to it. 
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Paulhan’s marvellous exploit 
in ascending to the altitude of 
4986 feet on his Henry Farman 
biplane, provided with a Gnome 
rotative motor giving 50 h.p,, 
and thus surpassing not only 
the altitude record for aero- 
planes, but also that of 4921 
feet for steerable balloons held 
by Capazza, has naturally 
drawn attention to the question 
of the diminution of the power 
of the motor at great altitudes, 
The Gnome Motor Company 
has considerable experience in 
the matter. One of its ordin- 
ary paraffin motors, installed on 
the Himalaya Mountains at the 
altitude of about 4000 metres 
(13,124 feet), gives about 30 °/, 
less power than on the sea 
level. In constructing ordinary 
stationary paraffin motors this 
firm allows for a diminution of 
10 °/, of power at the altitude 
of 2625 feet, 20 °/, at 5742 feet, 
30 °/, at 9187 feet, 40°/, at 
13,124 feet, and 50 °/, at 16,400 
feet. The loss of the power of 
the motor must evidently be in 
proportion to the diminution of 
the density of the air, which, as 
is well known, decreases in pro- 
portion to the altitude. There 
are many other unsolved prob- 
lems entailed in altitude flights. 
In proportion to the rarefaction 
of the air the propeller meets 
with less resistance, and conse- 
quently gives a less powerful 
thrust, but the aerial craft itself 
meets with less resistance in its 
progressthrough thethinner air. 
On the other hand, with every 
foot of increased altitude the 
bearing surfaces lose a fraction 
of their capacity to maintain 
the flying apparatus in the 
air, if the speed is not propor- 
tionally increased. 
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BY NEIL MUNRO, 
AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN SPLENDID,’ ‘THE DAFT DAYS,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir Sir Andrew Schaw was 
“queer” to all his social com- 
peers, — Scottish lairds with 
ancient Scottish names, who 
had English mothers, and had 
gone to English schools, and 
were Episcopalians, and, in 
character and accent, undis- 
tinguishable from the English- 
men they rode with half the 
year in Rotten Row,—it was 
not his fault, but due to 
his heredity. “The Siccar 
Schaws” was the bye-name of 
his folk from far-back years, 
and the steadfastness that 
name betokened was in no 
way else more manifest than 
in their nationality. They 
bided, most of them, at home, 
and married Scottish women ; 
they bred true Scots, who 
might go round the world in 
English fighting-ships (with a 
piper in the poop at even-fall), 
but ever came back at last to 
Scotland, there to dwell con- 
tent among the ancestral 
woods on the shores of the 
Scottish sea. The family’s 
hereditary calling made the 
thing inevitable; no home had 
they away from Schawfield, 
save the narrow cabins of 
their sovereign’s ships; no 
chance to let the glamour of 
the city sink within them; for 
years on the wastes of ocean, 
passing between their stations, 
or sweltering in clammy lati- 
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tudes, the one spot of earth that 
rose to their inner eyes unutter- 
ably sweet because of its asso- 
ciations was the native parish 
where the lapwing whistled 
and the cool winds blew. 

The first Captain Cutlass— 
he who won the appellation— 
kept a flat blue bonnet in his 
shore portmanteau, and put it 
on whenever he had crossed 
the Border on his way to 
the North from Plymouth. 
“Thank God!” he would say 
with fervour then; “nae mair, 
for a while, o’ those damned 
mim - mouthed gentlemen!” 
And his eye rejoiced, as the 
coach proceeded, at the sight 
of brick-built and flat-chested 
dwellings giving place to 
houses built of stone, — their 
grey tones blending with the 
landscape and the careening 
clouds. The second Captain 
Cutlass had been nurtured too 
in the Scottish sentiment; 
loved, and rejoiced in his Eng- 
lish seamen, \but could not 
stand, as he professed, the 
English climate. “Sunshine 
and stour!” he summed it up 
with an honesty that would 
have much astonished any 
Continental with a Continental 
standard of a climate. And 
Cutlass Tertius, my eccentric 
hero, absorbed the same senti- 
ments almost as soon as he 
supped porridge. They sent 
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him to the local grammar- 
school, and finished him in the 
College of St Andrews; they 
drove him all the way from 
Schawfield to the Solent, and 
saw him on his ship, as if he 
were a convict banished, with- 
out allowing him a sight of 
the siren London. Such times 
as he returned from his naval 
duties, he flew North without 
@ pause,— having seen the 
world widely, strange peoples, 
solemn temples, cities clamant, 
spacious harbours; and the 
first thing he would do when 
he got home, this sailor, was 
to mount a horse, dive into 
the sea at Whitfarland, or 
walk the roads with some 
ragged gangrel. 

When his father died, Sir 
Andrew left the Navy. “Fif- 
teen years of it, and never a 
shotted broadside! I’d_ be 
better reading old Epictetus,” 
said he, and settled down to 
working his estate. With fall- 
ing rents for his farms, and a 
distaste for shooting - tenants, 
he found it a rather barren 
patrimony, but never once did 
you hear the man lamenting. 
He came home from the sea 
with that air of mystery and 
romance that country people 
always look for in the mari- 
ner; stories were common of 
his carry-on in foreign ports,— 
all lies, as it happened, but for 
some the lies invested him with 
charm. At first his people, 
hearing of his quixotic follies, 
made some efforts to exploit 
him for their own advantage, 
and, faith! at times, he was a 
marvel of credulity; but it’s 
ill to take the trousers off a 
Hielandman, and laird and 


tenants settled down at last 
to a pleasant understanding 
based on mutual affection. 

A man he was who, in some 
cranny of his being, kept a 
wild-flower soul inviolate; no- 
thing could harm him, ache 
nor care for long distress him: 
a@ man with a tutored mind, he 
thought, was master of his fate 
and of the world, and every 
catastrophe could be resolved 
to nothing in an honest sleep, 

We saw him, as I said, in 
those days, like a creature of 
our books, so debonair! s0 
frank! and so ubiquitous! At 
early morning, when the frost 
or dew was still upon the lawn, 
he could be seen among the 
sheep-folds of the upper glens, 
smoking his pipe with shep- 
herds; at noon no glade of the 
forest could be so hidden and 
remote, but we, bird-nesting, 
gathering white hay, or seeking 
red-pine roots for firewood, 
were not liable to find him 
there before us, standing in the 
grass like a woodland deity in 
an old pair of sailor’s leggings, 
and he knew us all by name. 
At evening sports on the vil- 
lage common Captain Cutlass 
had been more than once the 
champion; he was often the 
soul of farmers’ parties. 

At first they were abashed 
at this curious condescension in 
a gentleman, who spoke Scots 
like themselves, and vastly 
wondered that he was s0 care- 
less of the company of his social 
equals in the shire, and then at 
last ascribed it all to his want 
of money. Money he had, ’tis 
true, but not enough for & 
country magnate; and he never 
seemed so happy as when it 
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took the form of scrip for some 
romantic enterprise that never 
brought a penny. 

He leased the House of 
Schawfield, and retired to 
Fancy Farm, that had been 
for long a dower-house in the 
family; bred, not unprofit- 
ably, red Highland cattle with 
enormous horns. His aunt 
Amelia —a florid, bustling, 
sentimental body, who had 
never had an offer from a 
man, and long had ceased to 
hope for any—was his house- 
keeper. They were joined in 
Fancy Farm on the first year 
of his wedded life by Norah, 
in her teens, the orphan only 
child of a Highland cousin, 
with the true Schaw disregard 
‘for money, of which her father 
and mother had left her more 
than Captain Cutlass, as trus- 
tee and guardian, was inclined 
to look upon with patience. 

Upon his easy-going and 
eccentric way of life his mis- 
taken marriage had made 
hardly any difference. Lady 
Jean and Aunt Amelia between 
them, apostles of convention, 
tried to reconcile him with 
Society, but at their garden- 
parties it was ten to one he 
would be missing, or, if he did 
appear, it was to shock some 
sense of things “correct” or 
convenable, as when on one 
occasion he brought with him 
an Italian image-seller he had 
found in Schawfield village. 
The Italian had a tenor voice 
of the purest gold, and sang 
divinely, but his greasy rags 
estranged from Fancy Farm 
for ever after half the men 
and women Aunt Amelia and 
the wife had set their hearts 
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on cultivating. And then they 
filled the house, at seasons, 
with the kind of folk they 
thought might be a compromise 
between the vagabonds he loved 
and the gentry they thought 
better company for him,—with 
an occasional poetic soul like 
Maurice, who had made a hash 
of life in a picturesque and 
cultivated manner, nourished 
himself on thoughts sublime 
and other people’s viands ; 
painter fellows, not particular 
about their clothes ; actors even 
(Norah made some wonderful 
acquaintances): in short, they 
sought to cloy him with a rural 
rendering of the “Vie de 
Bohéme,” but he only laughed 
at them, and, when they were 
most wonderful, would quit 
them for the woods, an hour 
of conversation with the village 
smith, or a game with children. 

Children !|—ah! they were a 
passion with Captain Cutlass, 
and they always understood 
him, ’Tilda Birrell, the Writer’s 
sister, understood him, too. 
“ Fiddlesticks! what the man 
wants is a brisk young wife,” 
said she, “and a wean or twa 
o’ his ain to keep him in amuse- 
ment. He’s just a great big 
boy, and fine I mind o’ him and 
his fancy rabbits!” Yes, he 
was aye the great big boy. I 
know, when we were bairns, 
and he came home from the 
sea with brass-bound jackets, 
there was no company he 
sooner sought than ours. For 
@ moment or two we feared 
him,—so tall, so straight, so 
Englified and well-put-on, but 
he would stand upon his head, 
or crawl all-fours in a way to 
make himself ridiculous, and 
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then we knew he was not 
grown-up inside, and was only 
a naval masquerader. We 
would speak to him at first 
in the English of the school- 
room,—all our vowels thinned, 
our “r’s” with the dirl awant- 
ing, and our “ings” fastidious ; 
he pretended he could not un- 
derstand, and, himself relapsing 
to the Doric, led us back with- 
out our knowing it into the old 
vernacular, that came to us in 
moments unembarrassed. 
Many a tale he told us, 
gathered about him on the 
grass at Cairnbaan; many a 
nest we found together; many 
a trout we guddled. Together 
we plundered his father’s 
apples; he taught us all to 
swim, and a little of equestrian 
menage. To be unhealthy— 
even to be only with a head- 
ache—he esteemed a kind of 
crime; *twas lucky we were 
wholesome creatures ! A 
straight back, a high chin, 
a light foot, and a fearless 
utterance were, for him, the 
first of virtues. Books he 
would sometimes laughingly 
contemn, yet somehow, by 
his knowledge of them, made 
us prize, and well he knew it: 
it was but his cunning. If I 
have some acquaintance now 
with Shakespeare, it is since 
I sojourned once with Andrew 
Schaw in a Scottish Arden, 
heard the voices of “The Tem- 
pest” crying round his yawl, 
and laughed at his Scots per- 
version of the sinner Falstaff. 
And a man so humble of 
his own capacities! “I’m a 
splairger!”’ he would say. I 
hope my readers know the 
meaning of the word. It 
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stands for the dauber dilet- 
tante, and, in his case, did a 
manifest injustice to his power, 
which lay in the line of making 
life itself a picture. “I’m a 
splairger,” he would say, as he 
watched some tradesman skil- 
fully handle tools; “I’ve the 
splairger’s dreams, man! and 
would be master of every art 
and craft and a don at all 
accomplishments, even if it 
was only playing draughts, 
But there’s nae determined 
goal for the splairger, Alick; 
and you're the lucky man, con- 
tent to mak’ a perfect horse- 
shoe. The splairger’s only mas- 
ter in his mind, and there I’m 
a perfect marvel! I’ve played 
at a score o’ things, and tired 
o’ them, and finished naething, 
the time that you were makin’ 
the shoes for a thousand horses,” 

“Tuts, Sir Andrew, you that 
can dae onything!” said the 
smith to him on that occasion ; 
the smith, who had had his 
visions too, though defective of 
aleg. “If I had a’ my limbs 
aboot me, it’s no’ at this tinker 
o’ an anvil I would be, but 
sclimbin’ masts oot yonder 
round aboot the Horn, and 
you have seen it!” 

“A great muckle jabble 0’ 
water!” said the Captain 
airily; “there’s naething in 
it, and there’s hardly a mast 
nowadays to sclim’; you see 
mair life here in your smiddy. 
Try my tobacco, Alick. I once 
went round the Horn on the 
Bellerophon. We lost a sailor 
overboard in dirty weather, 
and I fell after him.” 

“Oh, I heard about that!” 
said the blacksmith sagely. 
“Ye have the medal.” 
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“ Just that! but the point is, 
it’s a curious thing about the 
sea,” said Captain Cutlass, 
“that in itsel’ it’s a gentle 
creature, quiet as a bowl °” 
milk. Before I dived the 
weather roared about us, 
whoopin’ in the funnels, 
whistlin’ round the yards— 
a noise that seemed to dom- 
inate the world and deafened 
us so much we had to bellow 
in each other’s ears. But 
when I left the ship and 
rose to the surface of the sea 
it might have been Whitfar- 
land Bay on an autumn Sun- 
day—a silence that, coming 
with such suddenness after the 
turmoil of the deck, was like a 
swound. Man, I was aston- 
ished; and then I saw that it 
a’ fell in wi’ my philosophy— 
that everything is in oursel’s, 
and naething is outside our- 
sel’s, except appearances.” 

The smith hung on his 
bellows’ handle and surveyed 
him, wondering. “Ye would 
be a gey wet man that day, Sir 
Andrew!” was his comment ; 
“but a’ the same I could be 
daein’, if I had my leg, wi’ a 
little sailorising. I ken mysel’ 
there’s naething in it but 
imagination, but that'll no’ 
hinder the delight o’ dreamin’ 
ot.” And at that Captain 
Cutlass grasped him by his 
calloused hand and shook it in 
a frenzy of appreciation. 

“Right, Alick!” he  ex- 
claimed delightedly, “that’s 
the way wi’ me. I’m a’ for 
the things untried. A horse- 
shoe’s fine, but once ye’ve made 
them perfectly, there’s mony 
another thing to ponder on. 
At least, I think so,” added 
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the cautious Captain. “I can 
only guess mysel’, since I never 
brought onything to perfec- 
tion,—no, not even Schaw- 
field !” 

That, for long, had been his 
most abiding dream, his great 
ambition,—to have the estate 
of Schawfield in its way per- 
fection. Coming home from 
the sea, where a ship was his 
little kingdom, and everything 
aboard of her was tidy, in its 
place, and order and economy 
of means to ends a law, ropes 
flemished down, and never an 
Irish pennant, he wanted to 
see the land he heired, and 
every farm and cot upon it, in 
the same trim order. For this, 
at first, he spent his money 
like water,—building, fencing, 
draining, repairing; but the 
money seemed to go through 
a sieve, and he found that an 
estate is not a ship, since it has 
no bulwarks. It was lucky his 
cash was almost done! Before 
he had wholly ruined himself, 
he saw that “ship-shape and 
Bristol fashion ” could never be 
said of any Scottish property 
so extensive as his own. When 
he was tutoring his tenants at 
Clonary in the matter of flower- 
gardens, his tenants six miles 
off were ruining the land by 
a neglect of the strict rotation 
of the crops, or letting their 
braes revert to whin and 
bracken. If he built them 
fences, they none the less 
light - heartedly helped them- 
selves in winter to the health- 


iest, straightest firs in his 
young plantations. Cattanach, 
his factor, used to be distracted. 
“The laird’s clean daft,” said 


he; “I would squeeze the 
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devils ; that’s the only way to 
get the best from them, and, if 
he did, they would think the 
more of him.” 

But there, of course, Cattan- 
ach was wrong—Sir Andrew 
Schaw was the idol of his 
tenantry, and, when he found 
that Schawfield could not be 
transformed into a battleship, 
he found a comfort in his own 
philosophy. “After all,” he 
said, “I believe I would hate 
to see the place perfection 
after any human plan; arable 
land is admirable, but I like 
to see the brackens.” It was 
in vain the factor pointed out 
that the tenants let their lands 
run wild from no such esthetic 
principle, but only out of idle- 
ness; Sir Andrew had a kindly 
eye even for indolence, at which 
he professed himself (untruth- 
fully) past-master. 

Whatever happened, nothing 
marred the charm of Schaw- 
field, nor for long dispelled the 
happiness its owner found in 
every acre of it. Save for the 
neighbouring hills that massed 
upon one side, it had a curious 
English aspect due to trees for 
which five generations of the 
family had had a passion. The 
western portion marched upon 
a bight of the Atlantic, which 
had made the Schaws all sea- 
men; the seals played among 
the rocks below the mansion ; 
night and day you heard— 
sonorous and majestic, like a 
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murmuring of History —the 
voice of breakers upon distant 
beaches, and through the ter- 
raced gardens went continually 
the salt sea airs. Inland, the 
estate spread from the hill- 
slopes over an enormous plain 
that had harboured the earlier 
Unknown Race, whose stand- 
ing-stones and cromlechs sanc- 
tified the fields. Cells of the 
Culdees, old Cistercian chapels, 
churches of the Living God 
had flourished there since these 
lichened menhirs were uplifted 
in a faith whose meanings 
baffle us, but the menhirs still 
were standing, and the chapels 
were in dust. Those stones, so 
old, mysterious, and speechless, 
entered someway into what Sir 
Andrew, as a youth, had 
cherished as his faith. He 
wandered round them often 
when he should be in the kirk, 
and thinking many things, but 
mostly of the flight of time and 
man’s futility. Oh! a daft 
young soul, I grant you! 
Likely you and I were wiser 
in our time. 

Sea-shore and inland plain, 
hill and forest (for Schawfield 
from end to end was six 
or seven miles), hamlets and 
farms, a loch or two, the river 
and many burns. You would, 
being a stranger, coming upon 
Captain Cutlass eating bread 
and cheese contentedly along 
with some road-mender, hardly 
credit him as laird of these. 


CHAPTER V. 


“I’m going to look for a 
wife,” said Captain Cutlass, 
leaving Norah shrugging her 


shoulders ; and, of all places to 
begin the quest of an ideal, 
he went first to his lawyer's 
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office, carrying in his hand, 
with the true Cutlass non- 
chalance, which never boggled 
at doing tasks the world 
might think undignified, a 
salmon he had caught that 
afternoon. 

“ Here’s my fee, forehanded, 
Mr Birrell,” said he, throwing 
down the fish ; “ you never got 
prompter, cleaner pay for a 
consultation,” and the Writer, 
knowing his man, was not a 
bit astonished. Lifting the 
salmon by the cord that bound 
it head and tail, bending it to 
a silver arc, “ A bonny bit fish, 
Sir Andrew,” he exclaimed ; 
“you have been lucky on the 
river. I am much obliged to 
you indeed; it will delight 
Miss ’Tilda.” 

“T want to talk to you 
on an unusually delicate and 
important matter,” said Sir 
Andrew, sitting down in the 
dingy little room that looked 
out upon a graceless prospect 
of blank old walls surrounding 
the small back-yard of Birrell’s 
office, Pigeons and sea-gulls 
perched on the ridge of a 
neighbouring tenement which 
overlooked the walls, whereon 
the mother-of-thousands grew 
profusely, and gave the only 
evidence, except the sky, of a 
free, wild, joyous world beyond. 
The chamber, dark and dusty, 
lined with books and _ boxes, 
odorous with old crumbling 
wax and mildewed paper, 
would have been abhorrent to 
Sir Andrew if there had not 
been this vision of the birds, 
and the presence of the lawyer, 
in many respects unlike his 
trade — whimsical, humorous, 
only in the body prisoned 
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there, in spirit as often as not 
in escapades. 

“T’m always at your service, 
Sir Andrew,” said the Writer, 
a very different man from the 
one we saw in a bacchanal 
hour in Mrs Nish’s parlour. 

“What’s your views on 
matrimony?” abruptly asked 
the Baronet, fiddling with the 
pens that lay before him on 
the table. 

“A most reputable institu- 
tion; there are those it well be- 
comes, Sir Andrew,” answered 
the lawyer. “I confess as 
much heartily, because, in my 
own position as a bachelor, I 
might naturally be thought to 
have a prejudice. But you 
might as well ask me what I 
thought of the landscape of 
Patagonia.” 

“Ay! you never married, 
yourself,” said Sir Andrew. “I 
have sometimes wondered at 
you for that, since you are a 
sociable, sensible, healthy man, 
who must naturally have had 
the thing suggested sometimes 
to his mind.” 

The lawyer chuckled: the 
lips that could shut like a 
letter-box were capable of a 
puckered fun that, spreading 
upwards like a flowing tide, 
rippled in wrinkles round his 
twinkling eyes. “ You’re not 
the first that has wondered, 
Sir Andrew,” said he. “With- 
out much vanity I fancy I can 
swear my state has bothered 
more than one amiable dame 
in Schawfield. They have 
been quite vexed for me—some 
of them,—and have not hesi- 
tated to say so. My sister, 
herself, has for thirty years 
been preaching to me the 
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duties of man and the bliss of 
conjugality, but that was Miss 
"Tilda’s strategy: she wrought 
on my contrairy nature, and 
knew herself so good and cheap 
a housekeeper that there was 
little chance of me, with my 
eyes open, putting a wife in 
her place.” 

“Qh! the housewife part of 
it! That’s secondary,” said 
Sir Andrew airily. “Marriage 
is only bliss when it’s irra- 
tional, and not of the nature of 
@ mercenary bargain—darned 
hose for a kiss.” 

“So it is—at five-and- 
twenty,” admitted Mr Birrell ; 
“but we cannot aye be five- 
and-twenty, and a scrupulous 
attention to the darning of 
hose and such-like is a wonder- 
ful compensation for the de- 
parture of the transient rap- 
tures which I’m told attend 
on the irrational unions you 
mention. But then,” proceeded 
the lawyer hurriedly, realising 
he had touched a vein that had 
too personal an application to 
his client, “I’m no judge of 
darned hose or the raptures 
either, though I have safe- 
guarded myself these many 
years by giving no contradic- 
tion to my sister’s romantic 
story of a disappointment she 
ascribes to me in early man- 
hood. Oh! a wonderful strat- 
egist, “Tilda!” And again 
Jamie Birrell chuckled. “You 
were not thinking of a wife for 
me, Sir Andrew? I can resist 
them single-handed, but if 
there’s any with the backing 
of the laird ” and he looked 
at his client with his head to 
the side, and a droll expression 
of surrender and despair. 
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Sir Andrew, with a sudden 
movement, reached the window, 
which he opened. Out upon 
the sill stood one of the pigeons, 
which came, without timidity, 
upon his hand, as it had often 
done before. He stroked its 
feathers, put his lips upon the 
sleek, small head, and for a 
moment of abstraction searched 
into the mystery of its bead- 
like eyes. 

“Here's another client, Mr 
Birrell,” said he. 

“Wanting separation likely,” 
said the lawyer. “A law- 
chamber’s no place for pigeons 
of any kind ; it might as well 
be the gled’s nest.” And he 
watched, with the sympathetic 
interest of one country - bred, 
the Captain taking from his 
pocket a little of the seed he 
often kept there for his rambles, 
and putting it before the bird, 
which he placed again outside 
upon the sill. 

“No,” said Sir Andrew, “I 
had no design of marriage for 
my agent, but I’m at a stage 
where his counsel might be 
interesting. The Farm’s 4 
lonely place without a wife; 
all my old phantoms come 
about it, making night and 
morning unco glum. Doubt- 
less you have thought of the 
possibility of my marrying 
again?” 

“T'll not deny it has occurred 
to me, Sir Andrew,” said the 
lawyer quietly. “You are & 
young man yet—exactly the 
age your father was when he 
married Lady Margaret, your 
mother. I mind it as it were 
but yesterday.” 

“You think it would be 


wise?” asked Sir Andrew, 
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with that confiding innocence 
that made folk like him, since 
they knew instinctively it came 
from a humble heart, afraid 
sometimes of its own prompt- 
ings. 
“JT would think it very wise, 
incumbent almost, in the in- 
terest of Schawfield,” said the 
lawyer. 

“T was very happy in my 
last marriage,” said the baronet 
quite honestly, with a tender 
thought of Lady Jean, whose 
failings he had long since quite 
forgotten, and the lawyer 
nodded a pathetic acquiesc- 
ence, “She taught me many 
things, and not the least that 
affection is the main thing— 
better, more enduring, than 
your raptures.” 

“Still-and-on,” said pawky 
Jamie Birrell cheerily, “one 
may have a turn of the rap- 
tures too, falling back on the 
affections when they’re done. 
Half the folk I see marrying 
in Schawfield burn themselves 
away in the rapture stage, and 
have not an ember on the fire 
all the rest of their lives.” 

“You don’t know anything 
about it, Mr Cynic,” said Sir 
Andrew, “for you stand out- 
side.” 

“T daresay not,” admitted 
Mr Birrell agreeably; “that’s 
the way I mentioned Pata- 
gonia; but it seems I know 
enough to be considered worthy 
of your consultation,” and he 
chuckled. “Do I know the 
lady, Sir Andrew ?” 

The baronet looked embar- 
rassed. ‘“That’s the point,” 
said he; “I do not know her 
myself. I am only at the pre- 
liminary stages of the adven- 
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ture, and I have yet to find if 
there’s any woman who will 
have me.” 

“Pooh! the country’s full of 
them, Sir Andrew; any other 
person than yourself would 
have seen for the last twelve- 
month that all the roads to 
Fancy Farm have been un- 
usually gay with ladies.” 

“Calling on my aunt,” inter- 
polated the baronet, but with 
a note of fresh surmise. 

“On Miss Amelia perhaps,” 
agreed the lawyer, “but with 
an eye not altogether blin’ on 
your estate, and, if I may say 
so, on Miss Amelia’s nephew. 
The fact that I stand outside, 
as you say, Sir Andrew, makes 
me the more observant of such 
things, and I have _ been 
amused, in my bachelor way, 
at the assiduity with which 
the country swells—as we say 
—have paid their calls upon 
your aunt since you became a 
widower.” 

“Tt would be hard for me to 
think myself so desirable or 
the sex so designing,” said 
Sir Andrew, and again Jamie 
Birrell chuckled, rubbing his 
chin. 

‘* Desirable!” said he, with a 
sweeping glance at his client 
from head to foot. “Lord 
bless me! I’m here, a done old 
atomy, with no accomplish- 
ment except to draft a deed, 
and I havena’ been neglected 
in their kind attentions. An 
old and honourable name, a 
property the finest on this 
coast, a mansion—if you lived 
in it—fit for any princess, 
indeed, Sir Andrew!” 

The laird laughed, and, 
breaking in upon his agent’s 
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inventory, reminded him that 
all those exceedingly desirable 
things might be thought too 
dear if burdened with a hus- 
band generally considered 
somewhat crazy. He had no 
illusions about the estimate in 
which his wealthy neighbours 
held him, 

“And, as to the sex being 
designing,” continued Mr Bir- 
rell, “ what in the world else is 
it? °Tis the women make the 
matches: I’ve seen it these 
five-and-thirty years, and I’m 
amused to watch lads going 
courting wi’ a gallant air as if 
the adventure was all in their 
own hand, while all the time 
they are the bound unconscious 
choice of creatures who could 
wile the mavis off the tree; 
and what for no’? I am not 
blaming the ladies, Sir 
Andrew,—nothing else was 
meant by nature and the God 
who made them. They do not 
realise themselves their powers 
to cajole, though they see it in 
all other women, but it comes 
to them quite natural —like 
giggling. For that reason I 
call them designing, not in any 
spirit of complaint, since no 
pair ever came together yet 
without a plot, and it would be 
stupid to deny all overtures 
except on the part of the 
man.” 

Thus the garrulous James,— 
he was on to an old and 
favourite theory of his he had 
learned from his sister ’Tilda, 
who, to do her justice, never 
denied she had done her best 
herself to get a man, and still 
was ready to set out on the 
hunt again if she saw a likely 
quarry. The baronet for once 
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in his life was listening with 
impatience. 

“As there’s no lady in the 
offing yet,” said he, “there can 
be no cajolery in this case,” 

“I’m not so sure; I’m not 
so sure!” cried the lawyer 
sharply. “If I was in a jail 
and felt the slightest of the 
pangs of love come on me I 
would have a keek at the key- 
hole to see what besom had her 
eye on me. Lord bless me, Sir 
Andrew! We're on a funn 
topic. It’s the first time I am 
sure it was ever broached in 
this writing-chamber, and it 
was not opened yesterday.” 

His client now was striding 
up and down the room and 
addressing himself less to his 
agent than to some visionary 
corps of objectors. ‘No cajol- 
ery! no cajolery!” said he, 
“I’m so sure that affection’s 
all, and the raptures a mis- 
take, that I’m determined to 
seek a wife on strictly rational 
lines. I’m a little too old for 
the romantic.” Mr Birrell put 
up a deprecating hand. “I’m 
too old for the romantic, and 
it is something else than the 
raptures I want.” 

“H’m!” coughed Mr Birrell, 
a little disappointed in this new 
phase of a gentleman whose 
every act was usually the ex- 
pression of romantic impulse, 
and right well became him. 
“There are many considera- 
tions not improper to a judi- 
cious marriage, — especially 
where an old estate is in- 
volved. You are wise, no 
doubt, to keep them in your 
mind.” 

“ What are they?” asked his 
client sharply, and Mr Birrell, 
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with gravity, began to point 
them off upon his fingers. 

“First, there is social rele- 
vancy; second, some regard 
for the financial  situa- 
tion——” 

Sir Andrew laughed. “My 
dear James Birrell,” said he, 
“you're as bad as my cousin 
Norah: you lay stress upon 
the very things that least con- 
cern me. Did you think my 
consultation was preliminary 
to an affair of marriage settle- 
ments? By the Lord! I would 
marry a wench from a burgh 
tenement, with not a second 
sark to her back, if the fancy 
took me.” And the speaker, 
sitting on the corner of the 
lawyer’s table, waved a rest- 
less leg. 

The lips of Mr Birrell 
pressed, and he had difficulty 
in refraining from a laugh. 
“Sir Andrew,” said he, “ you'll 
pardon me, but a step like 
that would scarcely be ac- 
counted so deliberate and 
rational as you profess to be 
in this matter. There’s a 
certain inconsistency —a cer- 
tain inconsistency. Dod! that 
would be sheer romantics!” 

“Tt might be common-sense,” 
protested the baronet. “I’m 
grown dubious of your thor- 
oughbreds, and a strain of 
the peasant might not be a 
bad thing for the Schaws.” 

“A strain of good bawbees 
would suit a hanged sight 
better !”’ said the lawyer frank- 
ly, and, by a sudden impulse, he 
become more homely and out- 
spoken with his client, as his 
age, experience, and relations 
with him in the past quite 
justified. “Man! I wonder 
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to hear ye, Sir Andrew! I 
thought for a moment, there, 
ye were come at last to a 
sober understanding o’ our 
situation. I tutored ye as a 
boy; I gaffed your first fish, 
and taught ye how to catch 
it; I was in the confidence of 
your father, and have watched 
ye like a son; and—TI'll say 
it, Sir Andrew, though it may 
seem a liberty—there’s whiles 
you have disappointed me by 
your throughither views.” 

“‘ My dear old friend!” cried 
Sir Andrew Schaw impuls- 
ively. 

“Tf you would but settle 
down!” said Jamie Birrell, 
stamping about the office, 
“Lord! if ye would gie over 
eccentricity and take up some 
genteel vices—even if it was 
the dram —that might mak’ 
ye mair like other men in 
your ain situation, I would be 
thankful. But, these — these 
vagaries of yours—cutting all 
your social equals in the shire 
and lowerin’ yoursel’ to an 
equality with common ten- 
antry and all that Radical 
nonsense,—it’s fair ridiculous. 
Besides, it’s costing money,— 
money we can ill afford in the 
present state of rents through 
all the country. We're sail- 
ing pretty close on the wind, 
Sir Andrew,”—James Birrell, 
in such moods, always made 
himself a partner, — “we're 
sailin’ devilish close on the 
wind ; these fancy speculations 
we have made of late have 
no way bettered the situation. 
Our income, net, now’s hardly 
enough to keep us goin’.” 

“T haven’t missed a meal, 
nor had an empty tobacco- 
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pouch,” retorted the ridiculous 
baronet, “and you _ really 
mustn’t miscall my specula- 
tions. I assure you I find 
them perfectly satisfactory.” 

“Not so sound as the in- 
vestments of Clashgour. I 
heard him say the other day 
that when he saved a pound, 
he clapped it to another nine 
and bought another coo!” 
And Jamie Birrell, with won- 
drous mimicry, suggested the 
aspect and utterance of the 
cautious farmer. “The wel- 
comest news ye could bring 
to me, Sir Andrew, would be 
that you had found a wife 
with a pickle money; that’s 
the truth for ye!” 

“ Beswick’s daughter, per- 
haps?” said the baronet, with 
a merry eye. And “Hoots, 
man! now you're haverin’,” 
said the lawyer. “I would 
not stipulate she must be ugly, 
and Mr Beswick’s daughter is 
a 

“Is as much entitled to our 
respectful allusion to her as 
if she were a beauty,” said 
Sir Andrew hastily. ‘“ Hand- 
some is as handsome does, 
James Birrell; and I’m ashamed 
to have mentioned the lady’s 
name in a way to make you 
think for a moment I was 
disparaging.” 

“Oh! I’m no critic,—no 
critic,” said Jamie Birrell, “ but 
she’s no’ our style; she hasna 
the advantage o’ bein’ Scots to 
begin with, and that, in our 
family, has always been con- 
sidered an essential. There are 
plenty more, wi’ looks, and 
youth, and wit, and the baw- 
bees too, that would jump at 
us like a cock at a grosset. 
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The like o’ us wouldna’ be fitly 
matched except wi’ a fine 
young beauty. I’m for the 
thoroughbreds, as ye ca’ them, 
and, inter alia, for the bawbees 
too; we wouldna’ need to go 
far to look for the combina- 
tion,” and he shot, unobserved 
by his client, a sly little glance 
from the corners of his eyes. 

“You harp too much on the 
money for my taste,” said the 
baronet, and Mr Birrell splut- 
tered, losing patience. 

“Pshaw!” he _ exclaimed, 
“there ye go, Sir Andrew! 
clean against common - sense! 
Of course we could talk of such 
matters in circumlocutory terms 
even between ourselves, and 
never let on the filthy lucre 
was to be considered for a 
minute; it’s the way that’s 
always done in our position, 
I know, and I have done it wi’ 
a straight face mysel’ wi’ other 
clients, but I’m no going to 
risk it wi’ you, who are aye 
apt to forget the money’s the 
main thing. Ye needna’ deny 
it, Sir Andrew; for one in 
your position,—for an estate 
like ours,—we darena’ lose the 
chance o’ a good connection. 
It’s needed in the interest o’ 
the land and o’ our people mair 
than in our own; only a nabob 
could afford to deal wi’ ten- 
antry in the way we do, and I 
warrant we'll never be recouped 
by the dividends on Athabascas 
and the like. Man! I ken the 
very wife for us!” he blurted 
out. 

Sir Andrew lost his interest 
in the doves outside, and turned 
about with curiosity. “ In- 
deed!” said he; “ where is 
she?” and the lawyer re- 
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gretted his precipitation. “I 
could tell you that,” he said, 
“but I’ll leave ye to your ain 
devices, and I’m certain sure if 
the lady wants us, by-and-by 
she'll have us; that, as I say, 
is the fate o’ men. It was not 
for counsel from me you came 
to-day, Sir Andrew; I’m won- 
dering why you did.” 

Sir Andrew laughed, as he 
rose to pursue his quest of the 
Ideal. “To tell the truth,” 
said he, “I hardly know myself 
why I came to you, unless it 
was for the crack, and this 
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adventure that I’m on is wholly 
out of your line. Put it that 
I came, as I sometimes do with 
my schemes, to put my poetical 
whims to the test against honest 
prose. I wondered how the 
world, which you represent so 
shrewdly, would regard a plan 
for training a wife before I 
married her.” 

“That’s no poetry,” said 
Mr Birrell emphatically, “it’s 
d——d nonsense, by your leave. 
Ye might as weel talk o’ trying 
to train that fish, before it was 
dead, to swim tail foremost!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Captain Cutlass had scarcely 
reached the head of the street 
when the Writer was laying the 
tale before his sister "Tilda, who 
kept his house for him in the 
flat above his office. He should 
have been more circumspect, 
no doubt, but country lawyers 
sometimes are like that—mum 
to the world about the secrets 
of their trade, yet with a fire- 
side confidante in petticoats, 
and Jamie Birrell had the 
utmost faith in "Tilda. His 
faith, in general, was justified, 
but in any affair of love and 
courtship women must be talk- 
ing, and Miss Tilda, as reposi- 
tory of the Captain’s secret, 
was perhaps less reticent than 
usual. Whether it came from 
her or not—and, indeed, it may 
as readily have come from 
Fancy Farm, where were other 
women,—the parish, two days 
after he had been at Jamie 
Birrell’s office, knew of the 
Captain’s latest whim. 

The knowledge of it added 





to our admiration, and gave 
his every movement greater 
interest. In his common moods, 
when the silence of the forest 
or the rumour of the sea suf- 
ficed him, his excursions took 
him to the west, and we seldom 
saw him then in Schawfield 
Street. Now for a while he 
was attracted to the busier 
country east of us, and every 
day we heard him “sounding 
through the toun,” as the old 
song says. Upon his client’s 
reference to a village wench 
the lawyer had discreetly kept 
his thumb, even to his sister 
Tilda, and the village had 
no cause for vain imagin- 
ings on that score, yet never 
a girl came past the Captain 
on his horse but she felt self- 
conscious. Lost to them all 
for a time was the old, aloof, 
disinterested admiration; he 
was now a hunter, and their 


faces flared. Not without other 


reasons either, for his new de- 
portment hinted at his secret 
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even if James Birrell had never 
blabbed to "Tilda. His eyes, 
of old abstracted, or seeking 
far ahead, more apt to fall with 
smiling recognition on a man 
or child, now readily swooped 
in the wake of a fluttering 
petticoat, or sought, with some 
unuttered question, every bonny 
face. There were plenty of 
bonny faces in the village: if 
he had a special interest in any 
one of them he never showed 
a preference, but he seemed to 
find a pleasure in them all. 
“Go out, my dear, and take a 
walk to yourself,” said mothers 
cunningly to their prettiest 
girls, whose one reward, except 
the physical good they got from 
the fresh air and the exercise, 
was a sweep from the great 
grey hat and a pleasant word 
from the cavalier. Never be- 


fore had the dressmaker of 
Schawfield had so poor a sea- 


son ; gowns were no longer fit 
to wear unless they came from 
town, and the church on Sun- 
day, when the doors were 
opened to let out the congre- 
gation, and the sun shone in 
on the dim interior, was re- 
vealed a gorgeous spectacle of 
artificial flowers on women’s 
bonnets. Good Dr Cleghorn, 
the minister, was overjoyed at 
the increasing popularity of his 
morning service; he was, per- 
haps, the only man in Schaw- 
field who was unaware that 
net his sermons, but Sir 
Andrew’s pew, was the at- 
traction. 

For Sir Andrew pursued his 
quest —or he was sore mis- 
judged—even to the Taber- 
nacle. With the sweetest of 
eyes, demure, beside him— 
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Norah’s, he never seemed to 
see them, and sent his own 
discreetly roving while the 
congregation gathered, yet no 
one came who could restore 
the thrill he had felt when 
Lucy Jardyne, with the olive 
cheek of an Indian clime, had 
first disquietened his bachelor 
worship. 

Aunt Amelia, not yet in the 
secret, gladly saw his new en- 
gagement with society, and 
with an unbreathed blessing 
watched him sally forth on his 
horse each afternoon, but Norah 
said, “ Saddle me an ass, so they 
saddled him an ass and he rode 
thereon,” as from her window 
she watched her cousin pass on 
a quest from which, each even- 
ing, he came back less satisfied 
than the prophet of Bethel. 

It was to her he came from 
his rovings, comically sad at 
the poor results of his efforts 
to get in sympathetic touch 
with that society of the shire 
on which he had looked for 
years indifferently. At one 
place he had met a charming 
creature—fiushed with health 
and gaiety, but a chatterer—a 
chatterer! ‘She could speak 
in five languages, Norah, but 
she could not hold her tongue 
in one. If women only knew! 
It is in silence they most com- 
mand us. By heavens! I 
would teach the power of 
silence in every village school, 
and——” 

“You need not shout,” said 
Norah quietly over her em- 
broidery; her own long spells 
of silence now were obvious 
even to Sir Andrew. 

In another house he had met 
a lady who was quiet to taci- 
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turnity, and shared his views 


on Music, Art,—in everything. 

“T know,” said Norah, smil- 
ing; “‘ Ma’mselle Echo ; in two 
hours of her company you 
would discover she had no 
ideas of her own.” 

“JT discovered it in twenty 
minutes,” said the baronet. 
“Her taciturnity was wise. A 
dear, good girl, but I couldn’t 
do without the spice of opposi- 
tion.” 

There was the daughter of 
Mrs Ludovic Brooks, too; for 
a day at least he had let his 
fancy play about her splendid 
golden hair, and a certain un- 
plumbed depth of sentiment, 
suggestion, pathos, and passion 
she could put into her singing 
of some old Scotch songs; but 
her speaking voice was shallow 
beyond description, and in any 
case her countryside cognomen 
of The Nugget, having refer- 
ence to her prospects as the 
heiress of a fabulously wealthy 
mother, was enough to cool his 
ardour. It was not so he put 
it, of course, to his cousin 
Norah—all she got was a 
glimpse of the possibilities if 
Mabel Brooks had been less 
auriferous and more artless. 

One thing only he gained 
from his revived association 
with his wealthy neighbours— 
confirmation of his thought 
that he was by his very nature 
out of key with the shire’s 
gentility, and that if there was 
anywhere in the land a wife 
for him, he must look for her 
somewhere else than up long 
avenues or gravelled carriage- 
drives. It took months to 
convince him, though; the 
autumn passed, weaning him 
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a little from his purpose by 
her beauty, making human 
love for the time ridiculous. 
Then Schawfield was sufficient 
—the days when fleecy mists, 
half heat, half moisture, rose 
lazily from the hills and the 
wide plain which they swathed 
for hours after the dawn; and 
each day brought a richer 
colour to the woods, the braes, 
the fields. There were noons 
of trance when Fancy Farm 
seemed fairyland, its gardens 
almost sick with the perfume 
of glutted flowers that could 
no longer hold upright their 
drunken heads; when the dark 
hollows of the plantings seemed 
all caves, and tenanted with 
elves; when a hush prevailed 
that gave the world the spirit 
of eternal Sabbath. “Twas 
then the cromlechs and the 
Pictish mounds saw most of 
Captain Cutlass, worshipper of 
nature, pagan dreamer, poet 
inarticulate, and the lonely, 
solemn, scented pine - woods 
shed upon him then some radi- 
ance of wisdom, calmed him, 
rid him of the phantoms that 
arise in quiet and lonely hearts. 

Norah sometimes spoiled 
those rapt emotions,—Norah 
provokingly coquettish, alive, 
and human, at a game of 
tennis in the court, or ram- 
bling between the shrubberies 
with her poet. Looking on 
them, he realised uneasily the 
mischievous, mad, actual world, 
wishing he were ten years 
younger—why, he could hardly 
say, unless that he might be 
another Maurice. 

Winter came with plashing 
weather that appeared to soak 
to the very core of Scotland ; 
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he was out all day in oilskins : 
then came frost and moonlight 
nights, all glorious, that took 
him to the sea. The highway 
ran behind the house of Schaw- 
field, which lay out upon a 
promontory, but a lesser 
private road went winding 
round the bay, and many a 
night his horse was there, and 
he enraptured with the sound 
of the surf upon the sands, its 
crepitation on the rocks, the 
glimmer of wan, vexed water 
under a reeling moon. The 
promontory and its great old 
trees lay westward like a giant 
cliff against the moonlit sea, 
and the lights of his boyhood’s 
home were on the face of it; 
sometimes he heard Miss Bes- 
wick’s harp. Leaving his 


horse, he would walk for hours 
through the deserted policies, 
revisiting each spot endeared 
by old experience ; then, when 


the woods were sad with the 
cry of owls, would gallop 
home. 

To be out at night, to seek 
communion with the rainy 
dark, or stand by lochans 
where the lone star steeped ; 
to thunder down the avenues, 
or burst, a spirit of disorder, 
from behind the peaceful woods 
—these were the cantrips of 
Captain Cutlass. 

Sometimes, in the middle 
mirk of night, as we lay asleep 
in Schawfield village, we would 
be roused to hear the clatter of 
his horse’s hoofs. It seemed to 
half-awakened youth the very 
avant-garde of the Apocalypse ; 
but our elders, turning on their 
pillows, said, “ Hark! the Cap- 
tain! Keep us! such a hurry! 
I wonder if he has been luckier 
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to-day.” He, passing through 
a street deserted, guessed at 
each dwelling’s secret, envied 
sleep so early and so sound, 
It was the merriest winter 
ever was in Schawfield, for the 
hunt was up by reason of the 
laird’s example, and the lasses 
who made no impression on 
the laird consoled themselves in 
other quarters. Every other 
week a bride’s-cake in the 
baker’s window, and Watty 
Fraser rasped his way through 
fiddler’s rosin at a rate in- 
credible. Never before was 
there such massacre of hens, 
such scarcity of worn-out 
slippers, such a run on white 
kid gloves. Wherever he went 
at dusk between the hedges 
round the village, Captain 
Cutlass came on lovers, and 
they kept, all winter in his 
forest, something of the giddy 
rapture of the pairing spring. 
Girls’ voices on the hunting 
roads, heart-whole laughter by 
the side of wells, the clang of 
the iron gates, which had, all 
of them, kissing wickets,—the 
world seemed wholly a world 
of wooers. Yet he was lament- 
ably out of it. The age of 
desperate love is forty: at 
forty women must have love 
or priests, say the philosophers; 
at forty, men unmarried, feel- 
ing the last kick of the tyrant 
who impels to sweet alliances, 
and knowing that youth is 
gone, are more vehement than 
youngsters, and the fever of 
activity that so often seizes on 
them then and seems a greed 
of material possession is really 
due to an illusion that success 
may be as good to kiss as any 
woman. But Captain Cutlass 
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knew a great deal better; he 
had long ago decerned that 
success—as the world esteems 
it—is the poorest consolation 
for delights that are in the 
asp of any lad and lass. 

“The stupid fellow!” said 
~ Miss Birrell to herself, each 
time she saw him passing, 
from her upper window that 
gave her a command of all the 
doings of the world. She said 
it not unkindly—rather like a 
mother. 

She was a little, russet, bird- 
like figure of a woman, with 
a bullfinch beak, eyes that 
nothing escaped, and her only 
saving grace as a gossip lay 
in the fact that scandal lost 
its acrimony in the emulsion 
of her great good - humour, 
“As sure as death! James 
Birrell,” she would say, with 
an emphasis that seemed less 
vulgar in the ear than the 


slang of modern ladies, “if I 
had a shop I could make my 
fortune, for I understand hu- 


man nature. Everybody likes 
a good listener, and I’m grand, 
James, at the listening, with 
such small conceit of myself 
that I can’t afford to be the 
judge of other people.” 

Lacking a shop, Miss Birrell 
did very well at gossip in her 
parlour, and was soon to find 
that Norah Grant was now 
called in to help her cousin 
find a wife. “Fancy that!” 
she exclaimed. “Upon my 
word, the laird’s gane gyte 
completely! I wish I had 
him by the ear! Oh, men! 
men! But this is such a place 
for clash ; there may be nothing 
in the story.” 

“It’s not a carried tale at 
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all,” said Mrs Semple, her in- 


formant; “it’s only my ob- 
servation, and putting two and 
two together. She was round 
this week with him at half a 
dozen places where Sir Andrew 
would never call alone, and 
she’s keeping Fancy Farm so 
throng with lady visitors that 
I’m told it’s like a Dorcas 
meeting.” 

“It’s not every girl that 
would take the trouble,” said 
Miss Birrell with an oddly 
innocent expression. 

“H’m,” said Mrs Semple, 
“Tm sorry for yon Mr 
Maurice. It’s a pity he hadn’t 
a better trade than poetry; 
he’ll never be very fat off what 
he makes at that.” 

“I’m sure I have no idea 
what he makes at his poetry, 
but he would never be very 
fat on what I buy of it,” said 
Miss Birrell. “But I’m no 
judge, and the laddie must 
have some good parts or he 
wouldn’t be so great a favourite 
with Miss Grant.” 

“ Are you sure he’s so very 
great a favourite,” said Mrs 
Semple dryly, and Miss Birrell 
saw that Mrs Semple was not 
Mrs Simple. 

“IT can only judge,” said 
she, “by what I see; it must 
be plain to yourself he’s hardly 
ever off her face, and she has 
him there in Fancy Farm a 
dozen times a-year. Poetry’s 
not a very exacting profession, 
I would think, for it seems to 
leave a lot of time for galli- 
vanting.” 

“T can’t understand what 
she ever saw in the creature. 
She’s a match for any man, 
and it would be far more like 
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the thing if she married Sir 
Andrew.” 

“Her cousin?” 
Birrell. 

“Only second; neither of 
them could do any better. 
She’s more the manager of his 
house than his aunt Amelia; 
he could not get a bonnier lass 
or a better if he searched broad 
Scotland, and she couldn’t get 
a finer man. And then he’s 
poor, and she’s well-provided 
for——” 

“Tt’s the one consideration 
that would keep Sir Andrew 
Schaw from thinking of her 
as his wife.” 

‘Quite so, but that need not 
prevent her from thinking of 
Sir Andrew for a husband,” said 
the banker’s wife; and alarmed 
to find gossip already so close 
on what she thought a secret 
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of her own, Miss Birrell pro- 
duced a cup of tea and changed 
the subject. 

At supper that night the 
lawyer had an intuition of 
some restlessness in "Tilda’s 
mind. “ What's the very latest 
news?” he asked, and she told 
him of Norah’s new employ- 
ment. 

He heard of it with no great 
satisfaction. “But I suppose 
she'll find him somebody,” said 
he. “If she played her proper 
cards she would not waste her 
time with Maurice,” 

“Pooh!” said Miss ’Tilda. 
“You men! You cannot see 
the very nose in front of you; 
it takes the like of me and 
Mrs Semple——” 

But not another word on 
the subject could he get out 
of her. 

















BETTY BARNES, 





THE COOK. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


“ Know then,” said the spectre to 
the Author of ‘ Waverley,’ “that I 
am the spirit of that unhappy Eliz- 
abeth or Betty Barnes, long cook- 
maid to Mr Warburton, the painful 
collector ... of the largest collec- 
tion of ancient plays ever known. 
... Yes, stranger, it was these ill- 
fated hands that consigned to grease 
and conflagration the scores of small 
quartos which, did they now exist, 
would drive the whole Roxburghe 
Club out of their senses—it was 
these unhappy pickers and stealers 
that singed fat fowls and wiped dirty 
trenchers with the lost works of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, 
Jonson, Webster,—what shall I say? 
—even of Shakespeare himself !” 


This passage from the orig- 
inal preface to the ‘Fortunes 
of Nigel’ has done more to 
diffuse the fame and blacken 
the character of Mrs Elizabeth 
Barnes (or Baker) than any 
other statement concerning 
this remarkable woman. The 
‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ (under Warburton, 
Somerset Herald) = gives 
“Baker,” not “ Barnes,” as the 
surname of the great Eliz- 
abeth. Possibly Barnes was 
her maiden name and Baker 
that which she bore in matri- 
mony. The lady, in either 
case, has indeed reason to call 
herself “unhappy.” Every 
passing historian of our early 
dramatic literature throws his 
stone on her cairn. Her mis- 


deeds, if misdeeds they were, 
are grossly exaggerated. I 
know no evidence, not a tittle 
of evidence, that she destroyed 
“scores of small quartos,” as 
Scott makes her allege. Her 
master himself, Mr Warburton, 





and the cantankerous Gifford, 
the editor of ‘The Quarterly 
Review,’ and of Ben Jonson 
and Massinger, and a bitter 
admirer of old plays, do not 
accuse Elizabeth of destroying 
any printed books or any plays 
by Ben Jonson, Webster, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Sir 
Walter playfully invented 
these misdeeds, and though 
“there was mair tint at Flod- 
den” than a general massacre 
of Beaumonts, Fletchers, and 
Websters could counter - bal- 
ance, Mrs Barnes spared the 
manuscripts of these authors, 
either in sympathy with their 
genius or because perhaps she 
had no chance of getting at 
them. 

Concerning the motives of 
this Destroying Angel in the 
House we have no direct in- 
formation. I shall later pro- 
pose the theory that, as Dry- 
den tells us of himself and of 
another poet whom he does 
not name, Mrs Barnes sacri- 
ficed bad poets to the manes 
of a good poet—Shakespeare. 
This motive is at least a vera 
causa; it actually did animate 
Dryden and the other un- 
named poet, probably Milton. 
It is also true that Woman has 
a general tendency to burn all 
manuscript matter except the 
letters dictated by passion and 
preserved by sentiment, which 
are apt to rise up against her 
in judgment or to fall (in 
novels) into the hands of the 
grasping and _ unscrupulous 


blackmailer. One lady burned 
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a mass of the documents of the 
exiled Stuart princes; another 
committed to the flames the 
entire correspondence between 
Sir Walter Scott and his 
friend, Lord Kinedder ; and an 
old lady’s hearth has been 
found littered with royal seal 
impressions and charred frag- 
ments of historical papers in- 
advertently left within her 
reach. It may be urged by 
some that Mrs Barnes merely 
yielded to the inscrutable pro- 
pensity of her sex or to a pas- 
sion for “tidying up.” She 
was apparently a good cook; 
at least, she was long in the 
service of Mr Warburton: she 
gave satisfaction. 

Like many great studious 
men, he may have cherished a 
more than artistic passion for 
his attached domestic; it may 
not have been merely (as in the 
affair of Mr Pickwick and Mrs 
Bardell) a “case of chops and 
tomato sauce.” Mr Warbur- 
ton, in early days, clearly re- 
posed full confidence in the 
sound sense and literary judg- 
ment of Elizabeth. When Mr 
John Stuart Mill handed over 
to Mrs Taylor the entire manu- 
script of Mr Carlyle’s ‘ French 
Revolution,’ he, being in love, 
fondly supposed that the lady 
would cherish and peruse that 
formidable mass of papers. 
Mrs Taylor, on the other hand, 
seems to have appointed her 
cook as literary taster, and the 
fate of the manuscript is for 
ever unknown, like the grave 
of Arthur. on est inventus is 
all that we can say; for it is 
ridiculous to suppose that the 
most determined cook can have 
sacrificed so huge a pile to 
making curling papers and 
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lighting fires, in the space of 
a few weeks. Possibly Mrs 
Taylor’s cook regarded all 
waste-paper as her perquisite, 
and sold it as such to a rag- 
and-bone shop. Mr Warbur- 
ton, no doubt, in the first 
ardour of his intimacy with 
Elizabeth Barnes, may have 
credited her with literary ap- 
preciation, and for this reason 
entrusted her with more than 
fifty unique manuscripts by the 
mellow glories of our early 
stage. Nor need he have been 
mistaken in his _ estimate, 
Elizabeth has gone and made 
no sign. According to Mr 
Swinburne, John Webster, the 
dramatist (whom Betty did 
mot burn), “has given us the 
clue to his nature in a single 
and an imperishable sentence 
—‘I rest silent in my own 
work.’” So does Elizabeth 
Barnes! She may have thought 
that some of our early dramas, 
from Greene’s to Massinger’s, 
are rather a disgrace than 
otherwise to a people calling 
itself Protestant and civilised. 
She may have deemed that we 
already possess quite enough 
of our early drama; indeed 
there is plenty of it. Even Mr 
Swinburne confessed that he 
had not an exhaustive know- 
ledge of the entire works of 
Heywood, some two hundred 
plays. The learned and dis- 
interested Monsieur Jusserand, 
in his ‘ Literary History of the 
English People, appears to 
come to much the same con- 
clusion, that there is quite 
enough of the post-Reformation 
drama, as we shall see. But 
Elizabeth, with monumental 
reserve, “remains silent in her 
own work.” 
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We are not very exactly in- 
formed as to the extent of her 
ravages. 

In 1805 Mr Gifford, in his 
edition of all that Betty spared 
of Massinger (four volumes), 
avers that the lost plays were 
“gollected with care by Mr 
Warburton (Somerset Her- 
ald), and applied with per- 
severance by his cook to the 
covering of his pies.” As usual 
no authority for this detail is 
given, nor is it credible that 
the anti-Elizabethan Elizabeth 
sent up to table pies covered 
with ancient manuscripts. 
Would an artist like her even 
line pie-dishes with grubby old 
written papers? Mr Gifford 
goes on: “Mr Warburton, be- 
coming the master of treasures 
which ages may not reproduce, 
‘lodges them,’ as he says, ‘in 
the hands of an ignorant serv- 
ant,’ and when, after a lapse of 
years, he condescends to revisit 
his hoards, finds that they have 
been burned from an economi- 
cal wish to save him the 
charges of more valuable brown 
paper.” 

Mr Warburton, if any one, 
is to blame. Having procured, 
nobody knows how (could it 
be from the stores of the 
Stationers’ Company ?), plays 
which H. Moseley, in 1653- 
1660, intended to print, but 
wisely refrained from printing, 
Mr Warburton’s first impulse 
was to entrust them to his 
Elizabeth. Later, in the fury 
of disappointment, he called 
her “an ignorant servant,” but, 
too manifestly, he had once 
entertained another ideal of 
Mrs Barnes, a vision that had 
perished. . 

So careless was Warburton 
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himself that we do not know 
precisely what the lost plays 
were. Gifford, for example, 
gives as Warburton’s one list 
of Massinger’s burned plays, 
while Warburton himself gives 
another. Mrs Barnes appears 
to have entertained an especial 
grudge against Massinger. But 
she has spared enough to fill 
four large volumes. Gifford 
credits Mrs Barnes with re- 
lieving the world of twelve; 
Warburton assigns to her the 
destruction of fourteen of Mas- 
singer’s dramas. Of these, 
seven were entered for print- 
ing in the books of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company in 1653, and 
four in 1660. “The Wander- 
ing Lovers” is named by 
Gifford, not by Warburton. 
Mrs Barnes was falsely ac- 
cused of burning “The Tyrant,” 
which, in fact, was disposed of 
at Warburton’s own sale in 


1759. Charles I. read it at 
Newmarket, and erased, as 
“too insolent and to be 


changed,” a passage on tyran- 
nical taxation. Both War- 
burton and Gifford mention, as 
“Fast and Welcome,” a play 
thought to be “Taste and Wel- 
come.” Yet another play was 
of 1597, when Massinger was 
aged thirteen. He cannot have 
written it. 

Thus carelessly are the feats 
of Mrs Barnes recorded. She 
is stated to have made away 
with four “comedies” by the 
gloomy Ford; two of Rowley; 
one play (of 1594, all about 
Job) by Greene; one tragi- 
comedy by Cyril Tourneur; 
one tragedy by Chapman (“ The 
Yorkshire Gentlewoman and 
her Sons”); one play, “The 
Maiden’s Holiday,” by Marlowe 
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and Day, and a number of 
pieces by anonymous authors. 
Her whole score is fifty-two, or, 
by another account, fifty-five ; 
but, in any case, three plays 
escaped: among them, “The 
Second Maiden’s Tragedy,” 
endorsed ‘“ William Gouge,” 
then “Thomas Goughe,” then 
“George Chapman,” and, fin- 
ally, ‘“ Will Shakspear.” Betty 
put an end to only four of 
so-called Shakespearian plays, 
“Duke Humphrey,” “A Play,” 
“Henry I.,” and “Henry II.,” 
all entered for printing in 
1660. Probably they were all 
untradesmanlike imitations.’ 

While Mrs Barnes is cursed 
in all our Histories of English 
Literature, while Mr Saints- 
bury even calls her “that evil 
cook” (she may have been a 
hasty critic, but her cookery 
is unimpeached), are we sure 
that she did a great disser- 
vice to our national glories? 
Humphrey Moseley, we must 
not forget, did not, after all, 
think the lost plays worth 
printing. I regard Betty with 
gratitude: she lightened the 
labours of the sad historian 
of our literature. 

Before we condemn Mrs 
Barnes too severely we should 
ask ourselves, Is not the en- 
thusiasm of professed lovers of 
the early stage a trifle over- 
strained? Charles Lamb was 
a pioneer (1808), an explorer, 
and he naturally delighted in 
his own discoveries. But he 
did not say that the old plays 
were well constructed, or meri- 
torious throughout; he con- 
fined himself to picking out 
the plums, in his delightful 
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book of extracts. The public 
may read the extracts, it cer. 
tainly does not read the plays 
en masse, and youth is obliged 
to get up, for examinations, 
the names of dramas which it 
will never see. Complete edi- 
tions are rare and expensive, 

For example, take the dra.- 
matic works of Thomas Middle- 
ton (1570-1627). Of these we 
possess Dyce’s edition, and an- 
other, in eight volumes, edited 
by Mr Bullen. Of that edition 
but four hundred copies were 
printed. Middleton is not very 
popular. Mr Bullen quotes an 
anonymous writer in the ‘En- 
cyclopeedia Britannica’ to the 
effect that, in certain qualities, 
Middleton is the early drama- 
tist that “comes nearest to 
the Master,” Shakespeare. In 
fact, like all the rest, Middle- 
ton is left “in the ruck,”—he 
never catches the judge’s eye, 
Justly does Mr Edmund Gosse 
write that “too many of Mid- 
dleton’s plays have survived. 
. . . He is weighed down by 
his abundance. . . . By Lamb 
and later critics the cult of 
these writers has been pushed 
to some extravagance,” These 
were the very principles of 
Elizabeth Barnes. Perhaps Mr 
Gosse will kindly accept the 
Presidency of the Elizabeth 
Barnes Society ? 

The more we read these play- 
wrights, the more purely mir- 
aculous does the genius of 
Shakespeare seem. But even 
about Shakespeare are we 
always candid? Thackeray 
writes of Helen Pendennis (her 
portrait is said to be drawn in 
part from his mother) that she 
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“pretended to like Shakespeare, 
put did not.” In a letter to 
his mother (published by Lady 
Ritchie) he tells her that he 
has seen a performance of 
“King Lear,” and thinks it 
one of the worst plays possible, 
and this despite his publicly 
expressed and perfectly genuine 
adoration of Shakespeare. 
About “King Lear” I by 
no means go all lengths with 
Thackeray. He wrote to his 
mother after seeing the play 
acted, and Charles Lamb says, 
“‘Tear’ is essentially impos- 
sible to be represented on a 
stage.” Tennyson was of the 
same opinion. It was perfectly 
possible on the Jacobean stage. 
Monsieur Jusserand enumerates 
the horrors of the drama— 
“the torturing of Gloucester, 
who shrieks, tied to a chain, 
while his eyes are plucked out 
in our presence (Cornwall takes 
one in his hand and crushes it 
under his heel); ... the mad 
men, semi-mad men, crazy from 
birth or circumstances, or by a 
feint, four mad men together” 
(three, in fact), “shouting and 
gesticulating at once;... this 
is too much: . . . our good- 
will fails, our confidence in the 
guide who is leading us through 
the dark mazes of the human 
soul becomes blunted.” Thus 
it strikes a learned and sympa- 
thetic Frenchman. Dr Johnson 
says that “the cruelty of the 
daughters of Lear is an his- 
torical fact,” for Hollinshed 
dates Lear in the reign of 
Jeroboam, king of Israel. But, 
says the Doctor, “I am unable 
to apologise with equal plausi- 
bility for the extrusion of 
Gloucester’s eyes, which seems 
an act too horrid to be endured 
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in dramatic exhibition. .. .” 
Shakespeare borrowed the inei- 
dent from a story in Sidney’s 
‘Arcadia.’ M. Jusserand saw 
“ Lear ” acted, “ with the great- 
est applause,” in Copenhagen. 
*‘Gloucester’s torture, it is true, 
caused, more than once, some 
fainting fit among the audi- 
ence.” Dr Johnson adds, “ Let 
it be remembered that our 
author well knew the audience 
for which he wrote.” 

That is the truth. Our 
Jacobean ancestors were fa- 
miliar with burnings of Uni- 
tarians at the stake; our 
Elizabethans with the Iroquois- 
like torments of Cecil and 
Walsingham ; and in the reign 
of Charles I., in a play of the 
learned Chapman, torture of a 
woman on the stage was a legi- 
timate ornament of the drama. 
Moliére introduces a lover pro- 
posing various holiday treats to 
his mistress—one is to go and 
see a prisoner tortured. But 
Moliére did not put this pleas- 
ing scene on the stage. The 
countrymen of M. Jusserand 
had seen plenty of horrors in 
the Bartholomew Massacre, the 
Tumult of Amboise, and so on ; 
but, no more than the Greeks, 
did they make such things mat- 
ter of dramatic entertainment. 

Mr Saintsbury does not hold 
with M. Jusserand and Dr 
Johnson. He says: “ With 
barely even the exception which 
has so often to be made of 
‘Titus Andronicus,’ Shake- 
speare’s horrors are never to 
be sought beyond a certain 
usual and probable round of 
circumstance, and are almost 
always tempered and human- 
ised by touches of humour or 
pathos, or both.” Gloucester’s 
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case seems rather out of the 
usual and probable round of 
circumstance; so are the ad- 
ventures of King Lear, but all 
these things, and worse, were 
“the daily round, the common 
task” of the victims of Mrs 
Elizabeth Barnes. 

Shakespeare, says Dr John- 
son, and M. Jusserand agrees, 
“has suffered the virtue of 
Cordelia to perish . . . con- 
trary to the faith of 
chronicles,” in which Lear 
“triumphs over his enemies.” 
Lear’s tale, we know, like all 
the Greek historic legends of 
“Thebes, and Pelops’ line,” is 
merely a Mdrchen, a world- 
wide nursery story, set in false 
history. The Augustan public 
would not endure the tragic 
close. ‘ The public has decided: 
Cordelia, from the time of Tate, 
has always retired with victory 
and felicity.” Johnson was so 
horrified by her hanging, that 
he never re-read the last scenes 
till he edited Shakespeare. 
But, unlike Charles II., Shake- 
speare did not decree that all 
tragedies should end happily ! 
In Aristotle’s words, he 
“purged the soul by pity and 
terror.” 

But, as Moliére says that 
“everything becomes a pretty 
woman,” tout sied aux belles, so 
Shakespeare cannot go wrong. 
It is otherwise with “the 
meaner people of the skies,” 
his predecessors, contempor- 
aries, and followers, whom 
Mrs Barnes sent to the stake. 
“Contrast the character of 
Aaron in ‘Titus Andronicus,’ ” 
says Mr Saintsbury, “with the 
nightmare ghastlinesses and 
extravagances, not only of 
Tourneur and Webster, but 
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even of Marlowe in Barab 
and the difference of Shake. 
speare’s handling will be felt 
at once.” Barabbas, in Mar- 
lowe’s “Jew of Malta,” goes 
far beyond the hero of Aytoun’s 
“ Firmilian”’ when, after man 
minor experiments, he “blows 
up the Cathedral.” The motive 
of Firmilian was to attain, for 
literary purposes, the emotion 
of remorse. He was less 
successful than Flamineo in 
Webster’s “ Vittoria Corom- 
bona.” He has slain his 
brother in his mother’s sight, 
and hears her wild heart- 
broken laments, and _ her 
wonderful dirge; then, at last, 
he says— 
“T have a strange thing in me, to th’ 
which 
I cannot give a name, without it be 
Compassion.” 
Firmilian knows no such weak- 
ness. Then to Flamineo enters 
the phantasm of another of his 
victims— 

“ Enter Bracuiano’s ghost, in his 
leather cassock and breeches, 
boots; a cowl, a pot of lily 
flowers, with a skull in’t”— 

like Keats’ Pot of Basil. This 
rather daunts Flamineo; he 
reckons that the ghost is not 
a subjective hallucination, for 
it throws earth at him. So 
he goes out, threatening to 
murder his sister. Dekker, in 
his “Gull’s Hornbook,” advises 
young gallants to distinguish 
themselves at the play by 
laughing aloud in the crisis of 
the tragedy. It is no wonder 
if they did laugh at the ghost 
in his leather cassock, boots, 
and breeches. 

Here we have Webster’s 

“nightmare ghastlinesses and 
extravagances”; while those 
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of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Chapman, and Betty’s own 
detested Massinger, are quite 
as loathsome and absurd. 

The unnatural, Mr Saintsbury 
says, is the Dutch courage of 
dramatists. Webster and Ford 
must be intoxicated with the 
wine of the nightmare before 
they can rise to the scenes and 
speeches by which alone they 
live. “The judgment of three 
generations,” says Mr Saints- 
bury, “has placed ‘ Vittoria 
Corombona’ and ‘The Duchess 
of Malfi’ at the very head of 
all their class, and they contain 
magnificent poetry.” They do, 
indeed, yield “wholly magni- 
ficent poetry in phrases and 
short passages,” but, as wholes, 
they are nightmares of the 
worst, and Webster cannot 
attain poetry except when he 
has intoxicated himself, filled 
himself with the Dutch courage 
of the unnatural. His comedy 


is the usual stupid ribaldry. 
M. Jusserand says, of all 
the Epigoni of Shakespeare, 
“they please nowadays only in 
parts, and are read only in 


extracts.” The extracts made 
by Charles Lamb in 1808 
“were very cleverly selected,” 
but Lamb, in his own words, 
“‘expunged without ceremony 
all that which the writers had 
better never have written.’ . .. 
The reader’s pleasure is in- 
creased, but the opinion he is 
thus led to form of these au- 
thors is necessarily false: the 
more so that, in his enthusiasm 
as an explorer, Lamb, whose 
eloquence is very persuasive, 
goes far in his praises: ‘ Hey- 
wood is a sort of prose Shake- 
speare,’” and\so forth. 

Lamb had better moments. 
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* After all,” he says, “ Beau- 
mont and Fletcher were but 
an inferior sort of Shakespeares 
and Sidneys.” After extract- 
ing from Ford the love-scenes 
between a brother and a sister, 
and the murder of the sister 
by the brother, Lamb does not 
give the passage in which the 
brother enters with the heart 
of the sister on the point of his 
sword, and stabs her husband. 
Omitting these passages, Lamb 
gravely quotes Sir Thomas 
Browne’s rebuke of “such au- 
thors as have chosen to relate 
prodigious and nameless sins.” 

Nobody denies that Ford ex- 
tracts poetry from prodigious 
and nameless sins; and he can 
be poetical without them, as 
in “The Lover’s Melancholy ” ; 
though even there for his comic 
effects he relies much on the 
ravings of feigned madness: 
he has, in a Masque within the 
play, five characters who do 
their best to outgibber the 
Edgar of “King Lear.” In 
‘The Duchess of Malfi,” Web- 
ster contents himself with a 
dance and songs by eight 
lunatics. According to Web- 
ster, the “ignorant asses that 
come to that playhouse,” where 
his “Duchess of Malfi” was 
first acted, did not enjoy it, 
and would not have relished it 
even had he enriched it “with 
the sententious Chorus... 
and the passionate and weighty 
Nuntius,” the Messenger of the 
Attic tragedy, who reports 
events not exhibited to the gen- 
eral eye. But Webster’s Mes- 
senger would have been very 
busy if this author had done 
his horrors behind the scenes, 
and the audience preferred to 
see the stage made a shambles. 
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D’os et de chair meurtris et 
trainés dans la fange are the 
materials, says M. Jusserand, 
of Tourneur’s plays, and he 
gives a catalogue not con- 
venient to be quoted! Mr 
Saintsbury finds it “almost 
impossible to say anything of 
either play ” of Tourneur’s, “as 
a whole,” and does remark 
on “the reckless, inartistic, 
butcherly prodigality of blood 
and horrors.” The nature of 
things was as hostile as Mrs 
Barnes to this abominable 
school of drama, and _ the 
Puritan reaction swept the 
stage till the Restoration 
entered with seven devils not 
much worse than the previous 
occupants. 

The simple art of many 
dramatists was to fill a play 
with all abominations, from 
the dull and dirty ribaldry of 
the minor characters to the 
monstrous crimes of a Flamineo, 
or the unnatural excesses of an 
aged Brunhault, and then to 
add a pearl of preposterous 
virtue, a patient Grizel of 
sweetness and all - enduring 
meekness like the Ordella, 
Arethusa, and Bellario (Eu- 
phrasia) of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. This fair being is 
usually fortune’s foe, and the 
authors, in Mr Stevenson’s 
words, “wallow naked in the 
pathetic.” Beaumont and 
Fletcher were both poets in 
the true sense of the word; 
indeed there were few of the 
playwrights that did not pro- 
duce some exquisite lyrics and 
some lofty and noble passages 
of blank verse. But if we 
take one of the masterpieces 
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of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
“ Philaster,” we see, among 
other defects, scenes for which 
the groundlings might be ex. 
pected to throw apples and 
pipe-bowls at the actors. The 
play too well deserves its 
second title, “Love Lies a’ 
Bleeding.” The enamoured 
Philaster has given his page, 
Bellario (who, unknown to 
him, is a girl, and is in love 
with him), to his lady, the 
Princess Arethusa. The 
princess is accused, in the 
usual ribald style, of an 
amour with the supposed 
page. Philaster is now 
equally enraged with Are- 
thusa and with Bellario, and, 
meeting both in a wood, he 
dismisses Bellario, and wounds 
Arethusa with his sword. An 
honest peasant coming up 
rescues Arethusa and wounds 


Philaster, who flies from 
pursuers who come up: he 
finds Bellario asleep, and 


remarking that his pursuers 


‘‘Have no mark to know me but my 
blood,” 


stabs her. His hope is that 
the police will suppose Bellario 
to have wounded the princess. 
Thus this hero sheds the blood 
of one stainless lady that 
adores him, and, to cover his 
guilt, wounds another stain- 
less lady that adores him, so 
that she may bear the punish- 
ment of his former crime, and 
probably be tortured to death. 
We may criticise Philaster in 
the words of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s own grocer’s wife 
in “The Knight of the Burn- 
ing Pestle”: “Oh, my heart, 





1 A Literary History of the English People, vol. iii. pp. 421, 422. 
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what a varlet’s this to offer 
manslaughter upon the harm- 
less gentlewoman ! ” 

Another masterpiece, the 
tragedy of “ Thierry and Theo- 
doret,” is clotted nonsense, foul, 
foolish, bloody, with the pearl 
of womankind, Ordella, to re- 
deemit. Her husband, Thierry, 
by the orders of his loving 
mother, has been drugged to 
deprive him of offspring, nearly 
gulled into sacrificing Ordella 
to the gods for the abatement 
of that misfortune, and is finally 
poisoned by a pocket-handker- 
chief which causes incurable 
insomnia. The king’s mother, 
“jmpatient of constraint to 
see Protaldy ” (her paramour) 
“tortured,” has choked herself ; 
Thierry dies, and Ordella dies 
simultaneously, from mere sym- 
pathy. 

Beaumont and Fletcher were 
both gentlemen by birth and 
education; the father of Fletcher 
was a bishop, the father of 
Beaumont was a judge. Both 
authors were poets undeniable, 
the lyrics of Fletcher are ex- 


quisite. But would Shake- 
speare be admired if his 
Ophelia, being sane, had 


courted death by dressing in 
male attire, challenging Ham- 
let (who does not recognise 
her), kicking him, provoking 
him to draw, and perishing on 
his sword? This is the course 
taken by the forsaken Aspatia 
in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
play, “The Maid’s Tragedy.” 
Yet Beaumont, Mr Swinburne 
held, “was the worthiest and 
the closest follower of Shake- 
speare, unless indeed : this 
credit may be due to Webster,” 
—Webster of the nightmares. 
Shakespeare had no close fol- 
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lower; it is Eclipse first, and 
all the rest nowhere. 
There was something rotten 
in the state of England. The 
air, as it were, was full of 
genius in solution: no man can 
deny the genius of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and there were 
hardly two or three of the con- 
temporary playwrights who did 
not, in a scene, in scattered 
phrases, in a speech or a lyric, 
give unmistakable and im- 
mortal proof of their genius. 
But, as Johnson says of Shake- 
speare, “they well knew what 
would please the audiences for 
which they wrote,” and these 
audiences apparently preferred 
nightmares to all the magic of 
Shakespeare’s comedies, and 
witless ribaldry to his humour. 
Chapman, again, was un- 
deniably a poet. He gave to 
his age, which had known 
Homer only through medieval 
versions of Roman versions of 
Ionian perversions of the 
Achean, a key to the glories 
of the Iliad and the enchant- 
ments of the Odyssey. His 
predecessors in the translation 
of Homer had used prose, 
Latin or French. Chapman 
says they 
“‘Had failed to reach his deep and 
treasurous heart ; 

The cause was, since they wanted the 
fit key 

Of Nature, in their downright strength 


of art, 
With poesy to open poesy.” 


But, in some of his tragedies, 
to Chapman 


‘* did all the horrid wood appear, 
Where mortal dangers more than leaves 
did grow: 
In which we could not one free step 
bestow, 
For treading on some murdered pas- 
senger 
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Who thither was by witchcraft forced See, see a vault is opening that was 
to err: never 

Whose face the bird hid that loves Known to my lord and husband, nor 
humans best to any 

That hath the bugle eyes and rosy But him that brings the man I love, 
breast, and me; 

And is the yellow autumn’s nightin- How shall I look on him? how shall I 
gale.” live, 


These beautiful lines might 
well describe the forest of those 
dramatists: it is not Shake- 
speare’s Arden, but Banville’s 
verger du Roi Louis, where the 
fruits are hanged men swing- 
ing from the boughs. 

In his “Bussy d’Ambois ” 
Chapman could write poetry 
like this speech of Dumas’ 
Dame de Monsoreau as she 
waits for le brave Bussy, her 
lover :— 


** Now all ye peaceful regents of the 
night, 

Silently-gliding exhalations, 

Languishing winds, and murmuring 
falls of waters, 

Sadness of heart and ominous secure- 
ness, 

Enchantments, dead sleeps, all the 
friends of rest, 

That ever wrought upon the life of man, 

Extend your utmost strengths; and 
this charm’d hour 

Fix like the Centre ;! make the violent 
wheels 

Of Time and Fortune stand ; and great 
Existence 

(The Maker’s treasury) now not seem 


to be, 

To all but my approaching friends and 
me. 

They come, alas! they come; fear, 
fear and hope 

Of one thing, at one instant fight in me ; 

I love what most I loathe, and cannot 
live 

Unless I compass that which holds my 
death : 

For life’s mere death, loving one that 
loathes me, 

And he I love, will loathe me, when he 
sees 

I fly my sex, my virtue, my renown, 

To run so madly on a man unknown. 

[The vault opens. 


And not consume in blushes? I will 


in 
And cast myself off, as I ne’er had 
been.” 


Yet Chapman could make the 
husband of Tamyra (so he 
names the Dame de Mon- 
soreau) stab her again and 
again on the stage, and have 
her tortured by his servants on 
the stage, till she consents to 
write, in her blood, a letter 
summoning Bussy to a fatal 
tryst, where murderers await 
him. The go-between in the 
amour is a friar, and when he 
dies, his ghost, Umbra Friar, 
trots to Bussy with a message. 
In the sequel, “The Revenge,” 
when Monsoreau is slain, the 
ghosts of Bussy, Chatillon, and 
the Duke and Cardinal de 
Guise dance about his dead 
body, to the unspeakable 
terror and amazement of the 
observers, for the Duke and 
Cardinal are supposed to be 
in perfect health. As a matter 
of fact, both have just been as- 
sassinated ; as the Rev. James 
Melville writes,—‘‘God was 
pleased to glorify Himself 
greatly by the sticking of the 
Duke of Guise.” 

Even Chapman was rather 
too free with his horrors and 
his ghosts. Dryden found, in 
his ‘‘ Bussy d’Ambois,” 


“the sense of one line expanded pro- 
digiously into ten; and, to sum up 
all, incorrect English, and a hideous 





1 Centre of the earth. 
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mingle of false poetry and true non- 
sense: or at best a scantling of wit, 
which lay gasping for life, and groan- 
ing beneath a heap of rubbish. A 
famous modern poet used to sacrifice 
every year a Statius to Virgil’s manes; 
and I have indignation enough to 
burn a d’Ambois annually to the 
memory of Jonson.” 


M. Jusserand is more hu- 
manely minded— 


“When one has read some dozens 
of these filthy dramas, burlesque and 
gruesome, with their mixture of over- 
praised literary gifts, and unspeak- 
able grossness all weighed, remem- 
bered, and judged, a souvenir given 
to Charles Teas indulgent appre- 
ciations and to Swinburne’s eloquent 
pleadings, an unspeakable desire 
seizes one to go up to St Etienne- 
du-Mont and lay a laurel branch in 
the chapel where Racine sleeps.” 


This is well said. But Racine 
was all but dragged by calum- 
nious tongues into an actual 
nightmare tragedy as black as 
Tourneur could have invented 
—the affair of the poisonings, 
Black Masses, and La Voisin. 
Things were done in the Court 
of Louis XIV. which were 
only staged (if we except the 
Carr and Overbury horrors) 
in the London of gentle King 
Jamie. 

To return to Elizabeth Barnes 
or Baker, may we not char- 
itably suppose that she, on 
Dryden’s system, merely burned 
bad plays as sacrifices to the 
manes of Shakespeare? Eliza- 
beth, somehow, had not de- 
stroyed: “The Second Maiden’s 
Tragedy,” which is a charnel- 
house of murders of men and 
women: there is a suicide 
by the virtuous heroine, and 
strange scenes in her grave. 
The Tyrant whom she fied 
has her corpse exhumed and 
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painted in the hues of life; 
but the painter, an exiled 
king, uses subtle poisons which 
do for that bad Tyrant; while 
the ghost of the dead lady 
comes and goes, and finally, 
like the Egyptian Ka, attends 
the corpse back to _ the 
sepulchre. This plot is of 
the nightmare’s brood; but 
here is one of many poetic 
passages, and many another 
has doubtless perished in the 
fifty plays at least which Mrs 
Barnes offered up to Shake- 
speare’s shade :— 


‘‘Yet, sir, there is a date set to all 
sorrows, 

Nothing is everlasting in this world. 

Your counsel will prevail, persuade 
him, good sir, 

To fall into life’s happiness again, 

And leave the desolate path; I want 
his Gompany. 

He walks at midnight in thick shady 
woods, 

Where scarce the moon is starlight ; I 
have watch’d him 

In silver nights, when all the earth was 
drest ; 

Up like a virgin, in white innocent 
beams ; 

Stood in my window, cold and thinly 
clad, 

T’ observe him through the bounty of 
the moon, 


That liberally bestow’d her graces on 


me, 

And when the morning dew began to 
fall, 

Then was my time to weep; h’as lost 
his kindness, 

Forgot the way of wedlock, and become 

A stranger to the joys and rites of 
love.” 


Dryden, poet as well as 
prophet, foresaw and _ wel- 
comed Elizabeth Barnes. In 
his ‘“‘ Mac Flecknoe” he declares 
that Heywood and Shirley 
shall be “martyrs of pies” ; 
but too much of Shirley sur- 
vives, —we have six volumes 
of Shirley! 
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BY SIR ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B. 


Vv. 


FIGHTING THE 


I HAVE recorded how, as the 
result of a prolonged struggle, 
and at the cost of dismissing 
two of its members, the great 
see-saw Government of the 
eighties adopted a new Irish 
policy one Tuesday afternoon, 
and how a chance incident 
which occurred upon the fol- 
lowing Saturday led to a com- 
plete reversal of that deliberate 
and grave decision. During 
the eighty years that had 
elapsed since the Union, West- 
minster had been content to 
draw upon the old Irish enact- 
ments framed in College Green, 
whenever the Irish got out of 
hand and needed special legis- 
lation to restrain them. But 
now a new Coercion Act was 
devised, such as even the Irish 
Home Rule Parliament had 
never dreamed of. And special 
measures were adopted to ad- 
minister it. An “Under Secre- 
taryship for Police and Crime ” 
was established at Dublin 
Castle, and Colonel (now 
General Sir Henry) Bracken- 
bury was appointed to the 
office. In due course he ap- 
pealed to me to represent his 
department in London. I 
twice refused in the most 
definite way to accept his over- 
tures ; but at last, under press- 
ure from Sir William Har- 
court, I had to comply. My 
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position was a delicate one, for, 
being in the public service, I 
could not well make my priv- 
ate engagements a ground for 
refusing to undertake public 
duties. The remuneration of- 
fered me was liberal, and it 
was a pleasure to work with 
him. But his tenure of the 
post was brief; for when Lord 
Wolseley’s Egyptian expedition 
was launched, a longing for 
military duty took possession 
of him, and he left the Castle. 
The story of the eventful 
years that followed is matter 
of history, and I am not writ- 
ing history. I have special 
reasons, moreover, for dealing 
lightly with that story. This 
much I would say, that while 
the principal events of the 
Fenian dynamite campaign of 
a quarter of a century ago are 
known, even to the generation 
that has grown up since then, 
very few people appreciate the 
labours by which that campaign 
was crushed and its emissaries 
brought to justice. There is 
but one way by which crime 
can be suppressed, and that is 
by coercion, for every criminal 
statute is a “Coercion Act.” 
And while in dealing with 
crime in Ireland the Legis- 
lature allows itself to be fooled 
by sentimental objections and 
claptrap, no drivel of that 
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kind gets a hearing when 
crime in England is in ques- 
tion. And so, when the dyna- 
miters began their fiendish 
work, “ordinary law ” was dis- 
carded, and a most extraord- 
inary statute—Sir William 
Harcourt’s “Explosive Sub- 
stances Act, 18837’ — was 
hurried through Parliament, 
with the result that the crime 
against which it was aimed 
was soon stamped out. 

But for the English Coercion 
Act very few of the dynamiters 
could have been convicted. But 
for the Irish Coercion Act the 
Phoenix Park murderers would 
all have escaped the gallows. 
The English Act remains in 
force, and we have had no 
dynamiting ever since. These 
Irish Acts are allowed to lapse, 
and the outrage campaign is 
from time to time resumed. 

I had no part whatever in 
the Dublin prosecutions. They 
were admirably conducted, and 
the chief credit for their success 
was due to my brother, the late 
Sir Samuel Lee Anderson, then 
Acting Crown Solicitor at the 
Castle, and Mr J. A. Curran, 
now a County Court Judge, but 
then a Dublin Police Magistrate, 
who conducted an inquiry under 
a clause of the Act which au- 
thorised a Court to take evidence 
upon oath without the presence 
of any person charged with 
crime. I may here add the 
interesting fact that the first 
clue to the guilty men was a 
chance remark, dropped by one 
of the witnesses, about “a car 
with a white horse.” 

Although Colonel Bracken- 
bury’s leaving Ireland involved 
no immediate change in my 
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duties, it sensibly lessened my 
pleasure in discharging them. 
I had neither responsibility 
for, nor sympathy with, the 
policy of scare and panic 
that marked the years of Sir 
George Trevelyan’s term of 
office as Chief Secretary. Not 
only were he and the Viceroy, 
thus victimised, but Mrs C. S. 
Roundell has told how she and 
Lady Spencer, when driving 
through Dublin, were accom- 
panied by an A.D.C. with a 
loaded revolver, and protected 
by an armed escort. Even when 
the Invincibles were on the 
prowl, these ladies might have 
driven, or even walked, alone 
through any street in Dublin. 
I knew all that was doing over 
there; but I kept to my own 
duties in London, and held my 
peace. 

My work at Whitehall was 
many-sided. I continued to 
discharge my functions on the 
Prison Commission to the full 
satisfaction of my official chief 
in that department. I was 
retained by the Irish Govern- 
ment to look after their in- 
terests in London; and I had 
also a retaining fee from the 
Secretary of State in relation 
to political crime generally. 
Taking my Civil Service salary 
into account, my remuneration 
was reasonably adequate. But 
it was not easily earned ; and 
when the dynamite campaign 
began, my position was by no 
means @ sinecure. I was in 
daily communication with 
Dublin Castle, and I kept up a 
correspondence with our con- 
suls in New York and other 
American cities, as well as 
with Le Caron and my other 
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American informants, And 
never a week passed without 
my having to meet London 
informants, sometimes at my 
residence, and sometimes at 
out-of-the-way places,—for of 
course they never came to 
Whitehall. 

A glance at my old diaries 
reminds me of many an arduous 
and anxious day’s work. But 
I am not so egotistical as to 
suppose the details would be 
of interest to others. I will 
give one day’s engagements, 
however, as a specimen. On 
coming out of church one 
Sunday morning (18th Febru- 
ary 1883) I found a police 
constable in uniform, with a 
hansom cab, awaiting me. He 
had been sent to fetch me to 
a conference at Sir William 
Harcourt’s house. That a 
gentleman should be arrested 
on leaving church on a Sunday 
morning and driven to the 
lock-up in a hansom is a rare 
event, and this was evidently 
the view taken by those of the 
onlookers who did not know 
who I was. 

The Irish Government had 
called for the arrest of the 
wife of Frank Byrne, the 
League official who had pro- 
vided the knives for the 
murderers of Cavendish and 
Burke; and Sir William, 
as was his wont, summoned 
every one who could say any- 
thing bearing on the case. The 
Under Secretary of State, 
Howard Vincent, and myself 
were caught, and responded. 
After our consultation, Vincent 
and I drove down to West- 
minster and made the needed 
arrangements, Later in the 
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afternoon I was again sum. 
moned to Scotland Yard, the 
woman and her sister-in-law 
having been brought in. Then, 
after tea at the Savile Club, I 
made for Chelsea, where I had 
promised to address a meeting, 
After supper that evening I 
felt that I had done a fair 
day’s work, and I sat down to 
enjoy my arm-chair till bed- 
time. But about half - past 
eleven o’clock one of my sat- 
ellites arrived to tell me that 
another of the League women 
had come from Dublin, with 
money from the League Treas- 
urer to enable the fugitive 
criminals of the League, who 
were then in France, to escape 
to America. I drove to Gros- 
venor Square, and having 
knocked up Howard Vincent 
I put the case in his hands, 
But he coaxed me into reliev- 
ing him of the job, and letting 
him go back to bed. So onI 
went to Scotland Yard, em- 
powered to represent him for 
the night. 
Coursing hares or shooting 
birds is fool’s-play compared 
with work of this sort, and I 
was so keen that I went out 
with the officers whom I en- 
trusted with the case. But 
when I got home again at 3 
AM. I had taken nothing 
except the most uncommon 
catarrh I ever had in my life. 
As I afterwards ascertained, 
my information was perfectly 
accurate. The woman was in 
the house we were watching. 
But she slept there, instead of 
returning to her hotel as she 
had intended to do. Had she 
come out during the night, we 
should have seized that money. 
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But the facts did not warrant 
eur breaking into the house, 
and so I was baffled. In my 
‘Sidelights on the Home Rule 
Movement’ I tell how griev- 
ously I suffered in Sir William 
Harcourt’s good opinion be- 
cause of my failure. 

Though I say this, my rela- 
tions with him were pleasant, 
and I had many proofs of his 
kindness. He had what Du 
Cane used to call his “dyn- 
amite moods” at times; but 
they were as brief as they 
were disagreeable, and I never 
served under any one to whom 
I could speak with so little 
reserve. I was always free of 
his room both at Whitehall and 
at his residence; and while he 
was never annoyed by my 
coming to him, he sometimes 
resented my staying away. 
At one time, while the dyn- 
amite scare was acute, I de- 
liberately kept out of his way 
until specially summoned to 7 
Grafton Street. When I en- 
tered the room of the mythical 
round -table— there was no 
round-table in it—he ignored 
my salutation, and his first 
words were: “Mr Anderson, 
it’s three weeks since you were 
last in this room.” When Sir 
William called me “ Mr Ander- 
son,” it was a clear case of 
“Stand from under”; but 
after a while he sat down in 
one of his arm-chairs, motion- 
ing me to the other, and in his 
genial way he kept me talking 
with him for half an hour. 

I had many similar experi- 
ences. And while most men 
resent being proved in the 
wrong, he never did. The day 
following one of the dynamite 
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explosions he summoned me to 
Grafton Street, and read to me 
a long and elaborate minute he 
had prepared, apportioning my 
own duties and those of Scot- 
land Yard in relation to Fenian 
work. He got very angry 
when I told him it wouldn’t 
do, and he accused me of wish- 
ing to thwart him. But after 
a while we were seated in the 
arm-chairs, which stood on 
either side of the fireplace; 
and forty minutes later he 
tore up the paper to which I 
objected, and, in dismissing me, 
desired me to come to his room 
at the House of Commons that 
afternoon. 

Sir William MHarcourt’s 
“dynamite moods” were not 
reserved for his subordinates. 
I might cite many incidents 
in proof of this, but one must 
suffice. When sent for one 
day on his return from a 
Cabinet Council, I found Lord 
Northbrook and Mr Forster 
with him. A dispatch had 
been received from Washing- 
ton, he told me, reporting a 
serious dynamite plot, and ask- 
ing for instructions relative to 
an offer from one of the 
parties, to betray his co-con- 
spirators on certain specified 
conditions. He gave me in a 
few words the substance of 
the dispatch, warning me that 
it was most secret, no one out- 
side the Cabinet having seen 
it; but they wished to have 
my advice upon it. 

The Chief Secretary was 
perambulating the room; and 
the First Lord, who was seated 
by the fireplace with the 
dispatch in his hand, had 
evidently been holding forth 
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upon it when I entered. He 
resumed his say; but before 
he had got far Sir William 
snatched the paper from him, 
much as a quick - tempered 
teacher might treat a school- 
boy, and handing it to me he 
said in a petulant way, “There, 
Anderson, what do you think 
we ought to do?” I did not 
tell him that I had read it 
that morning in the Foreign 
Office ; but I quietly reperused 
it, and then expressed the 
opinion I had formed upon it. 
“Quite right,” said he; and 
without another word to his 
colleagues, my chief took up 
his pen and proceeded to 
minute the paper, muttering 
as he did so something about 
“people who don’t under- 
stand.” Lord Northbrook and 
Mr Forster walked out of the 
room. Is it strange that when 
his chance came to succeed to 
the Premiership his former col- 
leagues refused to serve under 
him ? 

The acceptance of the in- 
formant’s offer would have 
made us practically a party 
to the intended crime, for the 
first payment which he claimed 
for his information would have 
been used for the furtherance 
of the plot. No agent of the 
British Government would be- 
come intentionally an agent 
provocateur ; but in those days 
it needed both vigilance and 
shrewdness to avoid blunder- 
ing into a false position which 
would have involved that 
reproach. 

Such a case occurred in 
1887. There was a hellish 
plot to bring about a dyn- 
amite explosion in Westmin- 





ster Abbey during the historic 
ceremony of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee, and one of the prin- 
cipal agents in that plot was 
taken into pay on behalf of 
our Government. But the 
shameful scheme was discov- 
ered and thwarted by Mr 
Monro, then Assistant Com- 
missioner of Police, who most 
fortunately had at that time 
been placed in charge of the 
secret service work. The ar- 
rangement had been made 
during a disastrous interval 
before his appointment; and 
he had no knowledge of it 
until a prominent Fenian—I 
will here call him Jenks— 
arrived at Boulogne to carry 
out his twofold mission on 
behalf of the American Clan- 
na-Gael and the British Gov- 
ernment. He brought his wife 
to Europe with him, and posed 
as a tourist. Ex-Superintend- 
ent Thomson of Bow Street, 
who had formerly served in 
the detective department at 
Scotland Yard, was at once 
sent to Boulogne, and he put 
up at the hotel where Jenks 
was staying. He too had his 
wife with him; and as the 
women struck up a friend- 
ship, the men soon came to- 
gether. When Mr Monro had 
gained full knowledge of the 
plot he sent Superintendent 
(afterwards Chief Constable) 
Williamson to Boulogne to 
deal with Jenks. The man 
was notified that the bargain 
made with him was now re 
pudiated, and he was warned 
against crossing the Channel. 

Police work has often & 
humorous side to it, and the 
situation here was amusing. 
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Williamson sat down at the 
same table with Jenks and 
Thomson—the ex-superintend- 
ent posing as a stranger to 
his former chief and colleague 
in the police, and hobnobbing 
with the Fenian whom he had 
come to watch and possibly to 
denounce. Williamson was on 
tenterhooks lest Mrs Thomson 
should “give away the whole 
show,” but she fulfilled her 
part admirably; and Jenks 
went back to America in 
ignorance of the counterplot 
of which he had been the 
victim. 

But those who were watch- 
ing events were in no mood 
just then to appreciate the 
humour of the piece. The 
situation was extremely grave, 
and gave cause for deep 
anxiety. It was known that 
the subordinate agents of the 
plot were here, but the police 
were unable to trace them. 
The danger was lest, on find- 
ing they were deserted by their 
chief, they should act on their 
own account. The hope was 
that, left to themselves, they 
would remain inactive. The 
fear was falsified and the hope 
fulfilled. 

To have carried out the 
original scheme, and to have 
seized these men and brought 
them to justice, letting the 
agent who betrayed them re- 
turn to New York with his 
pockets lined with English 
gold—this would have been 
ostensibly a brilliant police 
coup, but it would have been 
achieved by  discreditable 
means. On the other hand, 


an outrage in the Abbey at 
the Jubilee service would have 





been a disaster of such magni- 
tude that some might think any 
means legitimate to avert it. 
Fiat justitia, ruat coelum, is a 
Pagan maxim. The Christian 
version of it is, fearlessly to do 
the right and trust to an over- 
ruling Providence. But it 
needed a brave, strong man to 
accept the risks, and such a 
man was then at the helm. 
But he never received the 
credit which was his due, for 
the public knew nothing of 
what I have here detailed. 

Men engaged in work of this 
kind do not indulge in hyster- 
ical emotion. But I remember 
as though it happened yester- 
day my visit to Monro on that 
eventful day, after the Queen 
had reached the Palace and 
the Abbey guests had scat- 
tered. The intense anxiety of 
many days was at an end, and 
we gripped each other by the 
hand without a word from 
either of us. 

In dealing here with this 
Jubilee plot I have anticipated 
my narrative, and I come back 
to the change of Government 
in 1886. On a previous page 
I have told how largely my 
decision to remain at the Home 
Office was influenced by the 
personality of the Under Sec- 
retary of State; and Sir 
Adolphus Liddell’s death in 
June 1885 was a cruel blow to 
me. Before I moved from the 
Irish Office to Whitehall, in 
April 1868, I had already 
gained his friendship, and for 
the next seventeen years I was 
as free of his room as if I had 
been the house cat. And dur- 
ing all those years his friend- 
ship for me never flagged, 
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never altered, and I never had 
a tiff with him. 

Yes, on one occasion I made 
him angry; and that once he 
spoke to me in a way that 
wounded me. Fearing lest a 
King might arise to whom 
Joseph might be unknown, I 
asked him to write a minute, 
putting on record his estimate 
of my services and my claims 
on Government. Himself the 
soul of honour, he indignantly 
resented the suggestion that 
any Secretary of State would 
act dishonourably toward a 
public servant; and when I 
pressed my appeal, he lost his 
temper with me. But after the 
change of Government in Feb- 
ruary 1886 my fears of dis- 
honourable treatment were 
fully realised by the action of 
Mr Childers and the new per- 
manent Under Secretary. It 
was intimated to me _ that, 
apart from my Prison Com- 
mission appointment, my ser- 
vices were no longer required, 
and that, as I had been paid 
for those services, I had no fur- 
ther claims on Government. 
Although my feeling of indig- 
nation at such treatment ex- 
ceeded my sense of the pecuni- 
ary loss it involved, I decided 
to make a personal appeal to 
the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to deliver me out of 
the hands of my own chief. 

When I called at the Treas- 
ury Sir William Harcourt re- 
ceived me at once, as he had 
been used to do in his Home 
Office days ; and I shall never 
forget his kind words and gen- 
erous sympathy when I told 
him of my trouble. He then 


and there wrote a letter to 
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Childers about me, which he 
most kindly allowed me to read, 
But his help did not end there, 
Having “the power of the 
purse,” he saved me from the 
money loss which the scandal- 
ous action of the Home Seore- 
tary would have entailed on me, 
It was with confidence that I 
appealed to him. Owing to 
influences at which I have al- 
ready hinted, I was “in his 
black books” during his last 
weeks at the Home Office, and 
I saw him very seldom. But 
some time after he left White- 
hall I had a kind note, asking 
me to call at Grafton Street. 
He received me as cordially as 
of old, and told me in plain 
words that, since leaving office, 
he had heard things which led 
him to appreciate more highly 
the advice and help I had given 
him, and the policy I had al- 
ways advocated. In a word, 
had he been my equal he could 
not have made a more gracious 
amende for his unfair treat- 
ment of me. I sometimes for- 
give an injury, but I never 
forget a kindness: is it strange 
that, ignoring his faults, I re- 
member his noble qualities and 
cherish his memory ? 

Mr Childers’ tenure of the 
Home Office was happily brief; 
and when Mr Matthews suc- 
ceeded him in the following 
August, I found myself once 
more holding confidential rela- 
tions with the Secretary of 
State. For, in undertaking the 
oversight of secret service 
work, Mr Monro, the Assistant 
Commissioner of Police, stipu- 
lated upon having my assist- 
ance. This arrangement, more- 
over, drew me into still closer 
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touch with Scotland Yard, and 
was no doubt one of the many 
elements which led to my ap- 
pointment as head of the Crim- 
inal Investigation Department 
in 1888. 

That department was created 
in 1878 as the result of an in- 
quiry by a Home Office Com- 
mittee, appointed in conse- 
quence of certain abuses and 
irregularities which had come 
to light in a recent criminal 
trial. Till then the detective 
department of the Metropolitan 
Police, which had been founded 
in a humble way in 1842, was 
merely a branch of the Com- 
missioner’s office. This system 
was possible in Mayne’s time, 
for Mayne was a man whose 
energy equalled his capacity, 
and he was at home in every 
branch of Police work. But 
the policeman element was 
wanting in the personality of 
his successor. For though Sir 
Edmund Henderson was a man 
of marked ability, the success 
of his administration as Com- 
missioner of Police was due 
mainly to the respect and con- 
fidence he inspired. He never 
took to the details of Police 
work, and least of all to thief- 
catching. 

I have told how the Home 
Office refused to make a scape- 
goat of Mayne at the time 
of the Clerkenwell explosion 
fiasco; but Childers was a 
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man of a different type from 
Gathorne Hardy, and one of 
his first official acts as Home 
Secretary was to call the Com- 
missioner of Police to account 
for the West End riot of the 
8th February 1886. Hender- 
son resigned, and Sir Charles 
Warren was appointed in his 
place. 

The first arrangements made 
upon the report of the Depart- 
mental Committee of 1877 ig- 
nored some of its principal 
recommendations.? The scheme 
was that the detective branch 
should be a separate depart- 
ment under an Assistant Com- 
missioner, who should hold 
rank next to the Chief Com- 
missioner, and have charge of 
the whole Force in his absence. 
But when the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department was first 
constituted, it was placed under 
a “ Director,” who had neither 
a statutory position nor discip- 
linary powers; and the fact 
that this arrangement did not 
break down within a twelve- 
month is a notable testimony 
to the personality of my friend 
Howard Vincent. I do not 
know another man who could 
have made it succeed. 

It was not till Vincent left 
Scotland Yard that statutory 
authority was obtained to 
appoint a third Assistant 
Commissioner; and under the 
Metropolitan Police Act, 1884, 





* During the ten years preceding the reorganisation of the detective branch 
under Howard Vincent, its success was mainly due to Frederick Williamson 
—once known to most Londoners, but now almost forgotten,—who was at 
that time Superintendent at Scotland Yard, and who afterwards became Chief 
Constable of the Criminal Investigation Department. 

* It was a “strong” Committee. Sir Henry Selwin Ibbetson, the Parliamentary 
Under Secretary of State, was the Chairman, and his colleagues were Colonel 


the Hon. William Feilding, and Messrs Overend and Maule, Q.C.’s. 
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Mr Monro was appointed to 
take charge of the detective 
department. His appointment 
marked an epoch in Police 
administration in London ; but 
the good which ought to have 
resulted from it was largely 
hindered by the bickerings 
which, after a time, began 
between him and the Chief 
Commissioner. And _ those 
bickerings were aggravated 
by Sir Charles Warren’s rela- 
tions with the Home Office. 
As several of the men con- 
cerned are still with us, I 
cannot speak freely on this 
subject ; but this much I may 
say, that if Sir Adolphus 
Liddell had been still in office, 
and the influence of Whitehall 
had savoured of a plaister 
rather than of a blister, the 
course of events would have 
been different. The result was 
that Mr Monro resigned. But 
London’s loss was my gain, for 
I succeeded to the office. 

Mr Monro’s place was not 
easily filled, and the matter 
was dealt with by a Committee 
of the Cabinet. The Depart- 
mental Committee of 1877 
stipulated that the head of the 
detective department should 
be a criminal lawyer; and the 
obvious importance of this was 
now recognised. Mr Monro 
had given valuable assistance 
to the Irish Government in 
relation to political crime; and 
Mr A. J. Balfour, who was then 
Chief Secretary, urged that his 
successor should be qualified 
to render similar service. Of 
course it was essential to have 
@ man who would work har- 
moniously with the Chief Com- 
missioner, and Sir Charles 
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Warren had said more than 
once that “if Anderson were 
at Scotland Yard all would go 
smoothly.” On an earlier page 
I have spoken of my capacity 
for imposing on people who 
don’t know me; and here was 
another proof of it, for Sir 
Charles and I were practically 
strangers. The names and 
claims of a number of men 
were duly considered; and by 
a process of “negative induc- 
tion,” it appeared that I was 
the only man who possessed all 
the necessary qualifications. 
Sir Charles Warren’s ap- 
pointment to the head of the 
Force was a risky experiment. 
The Police cannot tolerate mili- 
tary discipline, and this was 
their first experience of a mili- 
tary Chief Commissioner. For 
it is no disparagement of Sir 
Edmund Henderson to say that 
he was more of a civilian than 
a soldier; and, moreover, he 
came to Scotland Yard from 
Whitehall, where he had been 
at the head of the Prison 
Department. The effect was 
precisely what might have 
been anticipated. I speak with 
knowledge such as few others 
possessed, and I can say with 
definiteness that there was a 
dangerous want of sympathy 
between the Commissioner and 
the rank and file; and Sir 
Charles Warren was not the 
man to make things smoother 
in such a case. There is no 
doubt that sedition was smoul- 
dering throughout the Force, 
and serious trouble might have 
resulted. But a change of 
sentiment was brought about 
in a most unlooked-for way. 
When, with his proverbial bold- 
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ness, Sir Charles Warren stood 
forward to defend the Force 
against the unjust strictures 
of the Home Office after the 
Trafalgar Square riots of 
November 1887, his faults were 
condoned; and by the time 
that I became his colleague, ten 
months later, his popularity 
with the uniformed Force was 
established. 

I may here say at once 
that, though I was warned by 
many, including officers who 
had served under him in South 
Africa, that “I could never 
get on with Warren,” my re- 
lations with Sir Charles were 
always easy and pleasant. 
During all my official life I 
never failed to “ get on” with 
any man, no matter what his 
moods, if only he was honour- 
able and straight. I was told 
that he had a dog-like nature. 
But I am of that breed myself. 
I always found him perfectly 
frank and open, and he treated 
me as a colleague, leaving me 
quite unfettered in the control 
of my department; and when 
his imperious temper could no 
longer brook the nagging Home 
Office ways of that period, and 
he decided to resign his office, 
I felt sincere regret at his 
going. But no one may justly 
charge me with fickleness and 
duplicity, if I add that my 
regret gave place to feelings 
of unfeigned pleasure when the 
unexpected followed, and Mr 
Monro came back to Scotland 
Yard as Chief Commissioner. 

My satisfaction with the 
new appointment was by no 
means based on _ personal 
grounds only. If we had 
been left together for half a 
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dozen years his administration 
would have made a permanent 
mark upon the criminal statis- 
tics of the Metropolis. Mayne 
was thoroughly sympathetic 
toward detective police work, 
but he had no proper staff. 
And during the first ten years 
of the “ C.1.D.” the Chief Com- 
missioners were men who were 
out of touch with work of that 
kind. But now at last we had 
a thoroughly efficient detective 
Force, and a Chief Commissioner 
who had himself done much to 
make it what it was, and who 
had both acquaintance and 
sympathy with its duties. He 
told me, indeed, more than 
once, that he sometimes wished 
himself back in his old chair. 
And I traded upon this at first 
by referring specially difficult 
cases to him. But this he 
vetoed, telling me plainly that 
he was not going to do my 
work for me. But he added 
in his genial way that the 
oftener I came to him as a 
friend to talk over my cases 
the better he would be pleased. 

But it was not to be. His 
predecessor had been driven 
out by the Home Office, and he 
soon yielded to the same influ- 
ence. Iam anticipating events, 
for I have something to say 
about my first year at Scotland 
Yard; but I wish to deal once 
for all with these personal 
elements. If Liddell had been 
at Whitehall, Warren and 
Monro would have been friends. 
And with Liddell at Whitehall 
there would have been no fatal 
friction between the Commis- 
sioner of Police and the Home 
Secretary. In each case there 
were two sides to the quarrel, 
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That is a matter of course. 
But to repeat my inelegant 
simile, where a plaister is 
needed the effect of a blister 
is intolerable; and but for the 
blister Mr Matthews and Mr 
Monro might have made bon 
ménage, as the French phrase 
it. With his many excellent 
qualities Godfrey Lushington’s 
intervention and influence were 
generally provocative and his 
manner was irritating. 

To show how grotesquely Mr 
Monro was misjudged at White- 
hall, I may mention that when 
he summoned the superin- 
tendents to a private confer- 
ence on the Police Pension Bill 
he was suspected of a design 
to foment sedition, and an 
appeal was made to me con- 
fidentially to watch the pro- 
ceedings. 

It is chiefly by the Pension 
Act that he will be remembered 
in the Force. Under that 
statute a police officer can 
claim a pension after twenty- 
five years’ service; and after 
twenty-six years he can retire 
on a full pension of two-thirds 
of his pay. Formerly a medi- 
cal certificate was necessary 
to enable an officer to retire on 
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pension before the ordina 
Civil Service age limit wag 
reached. But experience proved 
that, after twenty-five years of 
ordinary police duty on the 
streets, a man might be prac- 
tically worn out, though or- 
ganically sound. And on 
this fact the new scheme was 
framed. But owing, it may 
be, to special vigour, or to 
having been employed on 
special duties, many a constable 
is perfectly fit after twenty-five 
or twenty-six years’ service; 
and in the higher ranks the 
duties, though of course more 
responsible, are generally less 
wearing. It was assumed, 
however, that the serious finan- 
cial sacrifice involved in resign- 
ing from the Force (and any one 
can judge what it means to lose 
a third of his income) would be 
sufficient to deter officers from 
making an undue use of their 
pension rights. And if that 
assumption has been falsified, 
it is not those who framed the 
measure who should be held 
responsible for the inordinate 
charges which, in its operation, 
it has imposed upon the rate- 
payers of the Metropolis and 
the public purse.’ 





1 The amount of these charges may be estimated from the statistics given in 


the report for 1907. 


Of the 17,907 officers serving at the end of that year, there 


were only 85 under the rank of superintendent who had more than twenty-six 
years’ service. And the proportion of those who stampede after twenty-five 
years may be gauged from the fact that the corresponding number of those who 
had served more than twenty-five years was only 219,—about one in eighty of 


the Force, 























“WHOSO SHEDDETH—— 


Extract from “District 
Orders” by Major-General 
Sir B—— R——-, K.C.B., com- 
manding M—— District, dated 
10th Dec. 18— :— 


“ All troops in garrison will 
parade as strong as possible on 
the brigade parade-ground at 
10 A.M. to-morrow to witness 
the execution of No. 1393, 
Private Thomas P , Ast 
Batt. Regiment. Adju- 
tants and markers to be on 


the ground at 9.30 A.M.” 








A glorious December morn- 
ing in Upper India nearly 
twenty years ago. A touch of 
frost during the night, a keen 
fresh breeze from the Hima- 
layas tempering the warmth of 
the sun’s rays, blue sky, green 
trees, the honk of wild geese 
overhead as they returned from 
their nightly depredation of 
the wheat-fields—all combined 
to make the blood course 
vigorously through young 
veins, and men rejoice that 
they were alive. All in that 
large garrison but one, who 
now realised that his earthly 
career was about to close, and 
that in another hour he would 
have paid the penalty for tak- 
ing a man’s life, 

Never was a more “sense- 
less” crime committed, and to 
this day I am convinced that 
the man was insane when he 
fired the fatalshot. The victim 
was @ young officer named 
Beauchamp, of six or seven 
years’ service, regarded with 








uncommon devotion by his 
men, beloved by his brother 
officers, and as popular a 
“good fellow” as you could 
find between Calcutta and 
Peshawar. 

He was commanding his 
company during the absence 
on leave of his captain, and 
was putting it through its 
annual course of musketry. 
This meant many long hours 
for him on the range every 
day, for though the men eame 
up in successive sections, fired 
their daily allowance, and re- 
turned to barracks, the officer 
had to be on the ground the 
whole time. So Beauchamp 
used to have his breakfast sent 
to the range, and ate it in a 
small shelter-tent pitched in 
rear of the firing-point. 

On the morning in question 
he was having his breakfast 
when one of his men walked 
slowly up to the tent and shot 
him through the heart—stone- 
dead. 

The murderer made no re- 
sistance when seized, and no 
effort to defend himself when 
his enraged comrades attempted 
to lynch him—an attempt 
which was at once frustrated 
by the non-commissioned offic- 
ers on the spot. 

Questioned later as to the 
motive that led him to commit 
the crime, the man could give 
no other reason than that 
Lieutenant Beauchamp had 
ordered him and _ several 
others to have half-an-hour’s 
extra “aiming-drill” the pre- 
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vious afternoon on account of 
their having shot badly in the 
morning. It suddenly came 
into his head that evening that 
he would shoot the officer for 
this, but, “to give him a fair 
chance,” he determined to toss 
up whether he should do so or 
not. The coin came down for 
shooting. He slept calmly 
that night, and carried out his 
purpose next morning. He 
said he had no other grievance 
whatever against his officer. 

If that was not the crime of 
a madman, even though his 
madness lasted but a few 
hours, I do not know what it 
was. 

The man was of course tried 
by general court - martial, 
found guilty, and condemned 
to death, and it was to witness 
the last act of this tragedy 
that we of the M Brigade 
marched out of our lines and 
standing camps that bright 
December morning. 

The brigade parade-ground, 
the scene of the execution, was 
a large “maidan” or grass 
plain, circled by the racecourse 
and the ’chasecourse, but dis- 
figured to-day by a gallows, 
black and high, which had 
been erected during the night. 

In front and on each flank 
of the gallows the troops 
formed in hollow square, 
cavalry and artillery (dis- 
mounted) on the left face, 
the prisoner’s own regiment in 
front, other infantry battalions 
on the right face. Careful 





precautions were taken to pre- 
vent any one from witnessing 
the execution except the troops 
themselves. Otherwise, I have 
no doubt, the big native city, 
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which adjoined cantonments, 
would have sent out its 
thousands to see a white man 
die, but cavalry patrols and 
infantry piquets surrounded 
the parade-ground and forbad 
all approach. 

The regiment to which I 
then belonged had at that 
time among its pets a young 
black buck, which lived in 
great content on the toll it 
levied on the horses’ grain, and 
was equally at home in the 
lines of all the squadrons. It 
never followed the regiment 
when mounted, but would 
sometimes accompany parties 
marching to the range or to 
foot drill, and, on this particu- 
lar morning, after we had 
moved off, it came running 
and skipping after us out of 
the lines, stopping occasionally 
in its absurd inconsequential 
way, and then bounding for- 
ward again till it joined the 
column and accompanied it to 
the execution ground, where 
when we formed up it wand- 
ered up and down the ranks, 
and finally drifted out into the 
middle of the square. The 
troops had all been in position 
for perhaps half an hour, when, 
far off, from the direction of 
the nearest British guard-room, 
we saw a sad procession com- 
ing slowly across the maidan 
towards us. In front marched 
the band of the prisoner's 
regiment, playing the “Dead 
March in Saul”; then came 
the chaplain in his robes, read- 
ing the Funeral Service ; then 
the condemned man, surrounded 
by an escort with fixed bay- 
onets, and, in rear of all, a 
hospital ambulance—‘“ tonga” 
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—drawn by two huge white 
siege-train bullocks, ready to 
carry the poor fellow if his 
strength failed him. 

Into the centre of the square 
they all marched, then the 
band stopped playing and 
wheeled off, and the General 
and his staff moved in. The 
senior staff officer now pro- 
duced the “warrants,” and 
proceeded, at what appeared 
to us interminable length, to 
read them. The warrant from 
the Governor-General-in-Council 
authorising the Commander-in- 
Chief-in-India,—the warrant 
from the Commander-in-Chief- 
in-India authorising somebody 
else, —and the warant from 
“somebody else” authorising 
our immediate General Officer 
Commanding “to hang Pte. 
— by the neck till he is 
dead.” At this distance of time 
I cannot say how long all this 
recitation of legal documents 
took, but it seemed to be never 
ending, and, at short intervals 
all through it, we could hear 
the sharp rattle of arms and 
accoutrements, and the thud 
of falling bodies, as first one 
man among the audience, and 
then another and another, 
fainted and was dragged out 
of the ranks to the rear. I 
think that no less than five 
men in my regiment alone so 
fell, and certainly more natives 
than Europeans felt the strain 
° be intolerable and succumbed 
O it. 

All this time the prisoner 
stood listening, calm and un- 
moved, and by some extra- 
ordinary instinct our little pet 
buck singled him out, walked 
soberly up to him, and thrust 
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its cold muzzle into his cold 
hand, letting it remain there 
for quite a space of time. 
This sounds too dramatic to 
be true, but 4000 men saw it 
and could vouch for its truth. 
At last the final warrant 
was read, the staff cleared off 
and were seen no more, the 
prisoner was marched’ to the 
foot of the gallows and handed 
over to the Provost-Sergeant 
and his assistants, while the 
escort fell in with its own 
regiment. The condemned man 
climbed the ladder to a plat- 
form, which, I think, must 
have been twelve feet above 
the ground, and on arriving 
there asked if he might say 
a few last words to the men 
of his regiment. There was 
no one to say him “nay,” so, 
looking across the interval 
that divided him from them, 
he began to speak. Steadily, 
calmly, and most clearly he 
confessed his crime and ad- 
mitted the justice of his sen- 
tence, and begged them to take 
warning by his fate and keep 
clear of drink, I was a young 
man then, and my nerves were 
tingling, and I remember that 
all through this speech the 
dominant thought in my mind 
was: “ When he finishes speak- 
ing his life will end: when he 
finishes speaking he dies: I 
wonder whether he realises 
this, and will have the forti- 
tude to stop.” He had. He 
ended by bidding his comrades 
a last farewell,—and a deep 
silence ensued, till he turned 
to the Provost-Sergeant and 
begged him to adjust the noose 
himself, and not let “those 
men” touch him. (‘Those 
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men” were the native execu- 
tioners from the neighbouring 
jail, who were standing at 
the foot of the ladder.) The 
Provost promised, slipped his 
black cap over his head, and 
stood, with kindly unaccus- 
tomed fingers fumbling at his 
throat, while the black ghouls 
skipped up the ladder and 
silently and deftly did their 
dreadful work. 

Then they ran down again, 
the Provost-Sergeant followed 
slowly and heavily, and the 
condemned man remained alone 
above—a bound and hooded 
figure—looking scarcely human 
—and yet more than human 
—between us and God’s blue 
sky. 
The agony for him, and for 
us, was no further prolonged, 
for, next moment, the bolt was 
drawn, the hooded figure fell, 
jerked convulsively, and then 
all was still, save for the sway- 
ing of the body at the end of 
the rope. 

Men began to breathe freely 
again, now that the end had 
come. It is true that the last 
item of the ghastly programme 
—devised by military artists 
long dead and gone—had still 
to be carried out, for each 
corps in turn marched past the 
swinging body, and as_ it 
reached the gallows received 
the word—“ Eyes right.” But 
there was no fainting or fall- 
ing-out now. Every man 
seemed to realise that it was 
only a shell that we passed and 
turned to look at on receiving 
the order to do so: the human 
soul, whose torture we had 
been called upon to witness 
and to share during the last 
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half hour, had fled to its ao. 
count. 


A few minutes later each 
corps was marching away, its 
band playing a lively quick- 
step—as is the custom of the 
service after a funeral,—and 
soon nought remained on that 
wide maidan but the high 
black gallows and the fruit it 
bore. 


Our little buck had waited 
not for the end, but after com- 
forting the prisoner (I trust) 
had trotted quietly home. 


A few years later I was a 
member of a general court- 
martial trying another soldier 
for his life. The following are 
briefly the facts of the case, 
The accused, a man of long 
service and excellent character, 
was “storeman” of his com- 
pany. As such it was his 
duty to receive and keep in 
charge the kit and effects of 
any men of his company who 
were in hospital, confined to 
the guardroom, or absent on 
command or duty. 

A young soldier of his com- 
pany, an Irishman, who bore 
the worst character for drunk- 
enness and violent crime con- 
nected with drink, had been 
convicted by court-martial and 
sentenced to a term of im- 
prisonment for striking 4 
non-commissioned officer, and 
during his enforced seclusion 
his kit had been in charge of 
the company storeman. On 
his release he found, or said 
he found, some trifling item 
of it missing, and demanded 
its return. The storeman as- 
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serted that he had never re- 
ceived it, an assertion con- 
firmed by the orderly-corporal 
who had brought the kit from 
the man’s room and handed it 
over in the ordinary routine 


way. 

The Irishman refused to be 
convinced, and for the next 
day or two he kept on visiting 
the storeroom and calling its 
occupant “a thief and a black- 
guard.” This was in the 
month of June, in one of the 
hottest plain-stations in India, 
a season of the year when life 
is not a bed of roses and men’s 
mental balance is liable to be 
easily upset. The storeman 
began to brood over the insults 
that were being hurled at him 
half a dozen times a-day, and 
finally, on one blazing hot 
evening when the young 
soldier came in once more and 
shouted to him that he was a 
thief and worse than a thief, 
his eye suddenly fell on three 
rounds of ball - ammunition, 
which by some fatal breach of 
regimental orders had been 
brought to the storeroom in- 
stead of being sent to the mag- 
azine. Without a moment’s 
consideration of what he was 
about to do he cried out, “I'll 
teach you to call me a thief,” 
snatched his rifle from a corner 
of the room, slipped one of the 
cartridges into it, and fired. 

The wound inflicted was a 
mortal one, and the victim 
died that night. 

Never shall I forget that 
court-martial. It was held in 
the early days of July, when 
all earth was gasping for the 
rains, which were late in com- 
ing that year. The air was so 








heavy and oppressive in its 
deadly stillness that mere 
breathing seemed a labour, to 
listen was an effort, to concen- 
trate one’s mind on the evi- 
dence that was being tendered 
was more than an effort. The 
court was an open one—that 
is, any one was entitled to 
come in and hear its proceed- 
ings,—and it was held in a 
large “Prayer-room.” Uni- 
versal sympathy was felt for 
the prisoner, whose officers 
procured him legal advice. In 
fact, so general was the feeling 
in his favour that a leading 
barrister of the local bar—now 
an eminent K.C. at home — 
volunteered to conduct the de- 
fence at a fraction, I believe, 
of the fee he usually received. 
For three days we sat, and 
for three days the prisoner 
stood,—stood “at attention” 
when directly addressed by the 
President, ‘‘at ease” during 
the rest of the proceedings. I 
was one of the most junior 
members of the court, and did 
not like to suggest to our Pres- 
ident (a hard-bitten old veteran, 
stern, but just) so dreadful an 
innovation on the procedure of 
a court-martial as supplying 
the accused and his escort with 
chairs, and I don’t suppose 
that the idea of their needing 
seats ever entered his head. 
During the hottest hours of 
those dreadful days I saw the 
prisoner—a man fighting for 
his life—frequently fall asleep 
in his erect position, and his 
escort too, and, of all the mem- 
bers of the court, I don’t think 
that any but the President, 
who wrote the Proceedings, 
the member who kept a dupli- 
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cate copy of the same, and 
myself remained awake the 
whole time. It sounds bad, 
but the hours were so long and 
the heat so intense that human 
nature could not withstand the 
overpowering drowsiness. 

The verdict was inevitable— 
a court-martial is the fairest 
tribunal in the world, and one 
of the very best for ignoring 
legal sophistries and quibbles 
and getting to the root of 
things. 

In spite of a brilliant defence 
by the barrister; in spite of 
his concluding speech, which 
almost wrung tears from our 
eyes, and kept even the most 
somnolent hanging breathless 
on its every word; in spite of 
our heart-felt sympathy with 
the accused,—the fact remained 
that he had fired the shot that 
ended his comrade’s life. We 
were on our oath to administer 
justice “truly and _ indiffer- 
ently,” and the unanimous 
verdict was “Guilty,” and the 
sentence “‘ Death,” coupled it is 
true with a very strong re- 
commendation to mercy on the 
ground of sudden provocation 
and unblemished character. 

If only the poor man had 
been tried by a civil court, 
there was a general impression 
that a jury would, under the 
circumstances, have found him 
guilty of manslaughter only, 
and that even if they had 
brought in “wilful murder,” 
no judge would have imposed 
the utmost penalty of the law. 
But in India, if a soldier com- 
mits a crime beyond a certain 
distance (120 miles, I think it 
used to be) from the nearest 
High Court, he must be tried 
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by court-martial ; if under that 
distance he is handed over to 
the civil power,—a somewhat 
anomalous rule in these days 
of railways. 

The upshot of it was that 
our verdict and sentence were 
confirmed, while the recom. 
mendation to mercy was 
ignored, probably on sound 
enough military ground, for, as 
the Deputy Judge - Advocate- 
General, who “prosecuted” at 
the trial, pointed out when 
dealing with the plea of 
“unpremeditation,” the accused 
had not found a ready-loaded 
rifle in his hand and discharged 
it, but had gone to the corner 
of the room, taken his weapon 
from there, then picked up a 
cartridge, opened the breech 
and loaded before firing,—an 
operation which, he said, gave 
time to any man to realise 
what he was doing. Still, I 
think that this was a case in 
which the prerogative of mercy 
might have been exercised. 

In due course the man was 
hanged, but under conditions 
very different from the one 
under which the military 
execution I have described 
above was carried out. 

The object of the public exe- 
cution of a soldier before his 
comrades is, I take it, to convey 
the most profound and awful 
warning to all who witness it, 
to imprint on their minds an 
impression that will remain as 
long as memory lasts, and to 
keep them from even contem- 
plating the use of the weapons 
entrusted to them by Govern- 
ment for purposes of private 
revenge, by a conviction of the 
dreadful fate that will surely 
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befall them should they yield 
to temptation. All these re- 
sults, and more, had been ob- 
tained by the terrible cere- 
monial on M maidan ; 
none of them were produced on 
this occasion. 

An order was published that 
fifty men of every unit in 
garrison should attend the 
execution within the precincts 
of the local jail, and, to my 
consternation, I found that I 
was detailed to go in com- 
mand of the men of my corps. 
In vain I pleaded with my 
C.0. that I had been a mem- 
ber of the court - martial, and 
therefore might be spared the 
final scene. By the roster I 
was the “next for duty,” and 
as no one else would volun- 
teer to exchange with me, I 
had to go. 

The scene on this occasion 
was @ narrow yard, perhaps 
250 feet long by 60 broad, 
surrounded by high mud-walls, 
and with a paved pathway 
running up its centre from 
the entrance gate at one end 
to the gallows at the other. 

Into this yard we filed, took 
our places, and waited. After 
a time the gate again opened 
and a small party came hastily 
up the pathway—a party which 
consisted of the Governor of 








the prison (a medical man), 
some jail officials, and the 
prisoner, who was accompanied 
by two Roman Catholic priests. 
The man seemed composed, and 
walked with a firm step. 

As soon as the gallows was 
reached the execution took 
place: the platform on which 
the condemned man_ stood 
dropped on hinges from be- 
neath him, and he fell out of 
our sight into the pit below. 
Far from being an impressive 
sight, it only seemed to call for 
the worst and lowest feelings 
of those present. I saw men 
craning their necks out on to 
the central aisle, and standing 
on tiptoe to peer over each 
other’s shoulders to satisfy 
their curiosity and “get a 
look,” and there was a regular 
hum of talk all through. 

The truth is, that the whole 
thing was so hurriedly and 
unimpressively carried out that 
the men had not time to 
attune their minds to the 
solemnity of the occasion, and 
did not realise that it had 
begun before all was over. 

To be present at such an 
execution did more harm than 
good, and it would have been 
far better to carry it out in 
private. 
HILLSIDE. 









































IT was a wet and chilly 
afternoon, and I was tired 
with the night journey, with 
the empty hours of waiting in 
Inverness, and the slow gait 
of the little steamer down the 
Canal and the Loch in the 
teeth of a heavy gale. Sept- 
ember was over, and the faster 
boats had already been laid up 
for the winter. With feelings 
of thankfulness I accepted the 
Captain’s warning that the 
next landing-place was In- 
alastair Pier, and in another 
five minutes I could make out 
the form of Dick Bannister’s 
motor-car behind the little 
wooden jetty. George, the 
chauffeur, an old friend of 
mine, aided by the solitary 
deck-hand of the Rob Roy, 
tumbled my gun-cases and 
portmanteau out upon the pier, 
the paddle-wheels churned and 
frothed, and the steamer 
ploughed her way into the 
mist, the rain-swept skipper 
on the upper deck waving a 
forlorn arm at me as she dis- 
appeared. ‘“ Never see’d such 
weather, sir,” said George 
dismally ; “it’s been raining 
ever since we come, Mr 
Bannister and the ladies they’re 
fair sick of it.” “West coast 
weather, eh?” I answered, 
getting into the comfortable 
covered-in tonneau, while 
George bestowed my luggage 
into various crates and corners 
of the big car. 

I must have almost fallen 
asleep as we drove cautiously 
along the bad and winding 
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road in the gathering dusk, for 
I did not see the bonnet of the 
car fly upwards and backwards 
before a furious blast of wind, 
but only heard the crash as the 
glass screen above the dash- 
board smashed into jagged 
fragments. The car stopped, 
and I got out to help George, 
who was wrestling with the 
wings of the bonnet, trying to 
free the thing from the sharp 
edge of the broken screen. Be- 
tween us we got it down and 
folded it up, stowing it away 
inside the car for greater 
safety. ‘Never knew such 
luck,” I heard him say. “ Hang 
you, George Hammond, if ever 
you'll go to Scotland again, 
Mr Bannister whether or no,” 

We reached the Lodge, 
bonnetless and dishevelled, as 
night fell, and were received 
at the door by Bannister, who 
seemed to me from the first to 
be less cheery than usual. In 
the drawing-room, over a cup 
of tea, Mrs Bannister and her 
sister, Dora Haig, told me all 
about the bad luck which had 
clung to them ever since they 
had arrived at Drum Larig 
early in August. “Fancy, 
Mr Trevelyan, we haven’t had 
a single fine day hardly, the 
whole time; it has been the 
worst season for sea-trout ever 
known; the grouse were there 
all right till we wanted to 
shoot them, but then we 
couldn’t find any —only got 
fifty brace the first day, mostly 
on the outside beats. Now 
Maclean the stalker is laid up 
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with rheumatic fever, and al- 
though young Macdonald does 
his best, Dick hasn’t managed 
to kill a stag yet, and our 
limit is twenty. Captain Dash- 
wood was peppered in the leg 
when he was here, by the man 
from Glasruach (that Lodge 
you passed coming here), and 
we have had the kitchen chim- 
ney on fire twice, and a lot 
of grouse stolen from the 
larder.” She stopped for lack 
of breath. 

“T hope I shall change the 
luck,” I said, “though we 
hadn’t any fortune on our way 
here from Inalastair Pier;” 
and I told them what had 
happened, expecting a laugh 
of annoyance from Dick over 
the damage to the car, and a 
condolence for having had to 
get out into the mud from Mrs 
Bannister. However, they both 
took the matter quite seriously, 
and were so upset that I wished 
I had held my tongue. 

“Tt’s all of a piece with the 
rest,” said he; “there are a 
whole lot of things, too, be- 
sides what she told you. The 
place is bewitched, I believe.” 

Downstairs, in the smoking- 
room, I found Edgar Conyers, 
whom I used to know pretty 
well at the Varsity. For my 
part, I liked him; but he was 
not a@ man who had been 
very popular at Oxford, though 
every one knew him. He was 
&® queer mixture of swagger 
and shyness, a fine oar, but a 
poor horseman, who, neverthe- 
less, insisted on always talking 
about his riding, and abused 
rowing, Blue though he was, 
as being only fit for galley 
slaves. He greeted me too 
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warmly, considering that it 
was ten years since I had last 
seen him, and promptly began 
to talk about the bad luck of 
Drum Larig, to Dick’s evi- 
dent annoyance. I remember 
thinking that Mrs Bannister 
probably wanted him _ to 
marry Dora, as he was very 
well off; and seeing that I 
was particularly anxious to 
marry her myself, the idea 
did not please me at all. 
However, that was no reason 
why I should not be civil to 
Conyers, whom I believed then, 
and now know, to be quite a 
good fellow at heart, though 
possessed of an objectionable 
manner. 

The talk at dinner turned 
upon necromancy and the 
Witch of Endor. Conyers 
professed to have attended a 
séance or two in London, and 
to have communicated with a 
defunct aunt. “Quite the last 
person I wanted to see when 
she was alive,” he said, “but 
apparently the only one of my 
dead friends and relations who 
still took an interest in me. 
But there is no logic about 
spiritualism.” He had been 
told that he would make a 
good medium, he said, as he 
had more intelligence than 
character, and he guffawed at 
this saying as if it was witty, 
whereas it was, I imagine, 
merely true. 

Before getting into bed that 
night I opened my window 
and looked out. It was rain- 
ing, and blowing very hard, 
and was perfectly dark, but as 
I threw up the sash I thought 
I saw some one or something 
flit across the patch of light 
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made on the wet ground by 
the candles in my room. 
Thinking little of it, however, 
I shut down the window and 
got into bed. I woke up once 
in the night, and heard a dog 
howling. 

Next morning the rain had 
stopped, and it looked like a 
fine day. From my bedroom 
window I could see right up 
Glen Larig, where the tawny 
burn came tumbling down be- 
tween the birches, which were 
already beginning to grow 
yellow with autumn. There 
was a noise of pipes in the 
air, and presently from the 
tin-roofed bothy by the Lodge 
there came Robbie Chisholm 
the piper, playing “ Daft 
Donald” to the morning sun. 
He piped well, keeping to the 
air without that superabund- 
ance of grace notes wherewith 
so many pipers seek to dec- 
orate the splendid old tunes. 
And only forty-eight hours ago 
I had been looking over the 
roof-tops of London, and won- 
dering whether there would be 
much to do in the office! 

Dick met me at breakfast 
with a longish face. “One of 
the dogs was killed in the 
night,” he said; “it has a 
broken neck. I don’t know of 
any one about here who would 
do such a thing.” He was 
much upset, and very angry. 
Only there was no one to be 
angry with. We looked at the 
poor limp body, but none of us 
could find an explanation. Our 
men were as angry as we were, 
but did not say much. 

That day I was to go stalk- 
ing, while Dick and Conyers 
shot some black-game in the 
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birch woods, and presently I 
found myself sitting on the 
sturdy little horse, while Mac. 
donald and the ghillie strode 
along-in the rear as we steadily 
mounted the flank of the hill 
behind the Lodge. The track 
edged its way into the wilds, 
and new hills, some of them 
snow-tipped from the night’s 
storm, came slowly into view, 
while far away in the extreme 
distance was a glint of the sea, 
I made Macdonald give me the 
names. “That will be Cean 
Dhub,” he told me, pointing to 
a boldly-shaped peak with a 
peculiarly curved sky - line, 
which stood up among its 
fellows like a small Dolomite, 
“They call it the Hill of the 
Caves, too,” he said. “There 
are some caves init.” “What 
does Cean Dhub mean?” I 
asked. “Black Fairy,” he an- 
swered. ‘There will be some 
story aboot a black fairy con- 
nectit with it.” This was 
about as lucid an explanation 
as to say that an archdeacon’s 
duties consisted of attending 
at archidiaconal functions, but 
I was perforce content, for not 
another word would he say 
abovt the caves or the black 


fairy. “Are the caves very 
big?” “Oh no, sir.” “Are 
they quite small?” “Oh yes, 


sir.” “Have you ever been 
into them?” “Oh no, sir.” 
We came to a little stone 
hut at last—a shepherd’s bothy 
—where the pony and ghillie 
were left behind, and Mac- 
donald took my rifle and strode 
forth over the peat-hags, while 
I laboured in his wake. It was 
icy cold up there, with a cut- 
ting wind, but the air was 
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wonderful, and one was filled 
with fresh strength at every 
stride. We sat down soon and 
spied around: I watched Mac- 
donald’s telescope waver, move 
a little, then return and hold 
steady on a far-away spot. 

“There are two stags there, 
and three or four hinds; one of 
them is only a wee bit staggie, 
but the other has a gran’ head, 
and I would like you to shoot 
him.” With some difficulty I 
picked up the herd through the 
glass, and could see that one of 
those reddish-brown beasts was 
indeed a huge animal, with 
what looked to me a very scaf- 
folding upon his head, “I am 
thinking, though, that he will 
be over the march,” went on 
Macdonald, damping my hopes. 
“At least, he is vera near it, 
but they are feeding the right 
way.” The wind was the right 
way too, so Macdonald decided 
to try it. He was only a boy, 
but he knew his ground well, 
and this particular stalk was 
not a very difficult one. After 
loading the Mauser and return- 
ing it to its case we gained and 
kept the shelter of a friendly 
ridge for perhaps a mile; then 
across some more open ground 
we went on our hands and 
knees till we gained a chilly 
burn, up which we waded knee- 
deep, hidden from sight by the 
peaty banks. Then on our 
hands and knees again, through 
some very soft, black boggy 
places, till we were within per- 
haps three hundred yards of 
our stag. 

There was one long-necked 
hind which seemed uneasy, 
staring hard in our direction. 
Macdonald did not think she 
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could have seen us, as we had 
been under cover the whole 
way; we could not make out 
what she was staring at. We 
lay prone for perhaps half an 
hour till she began to feed 
again, then crept on, belly-flat 
on the ground, as the peat- 
hags were no longer high 
enough to hide us. After 
what seemed an age of anxi- 
ety, Macdonald very carefully 
and slowly drew the rifle from 
its cover and silently handed 
it to me,—“A hundred and 
twenty yards,” he whispered. 
I wormed my way to a tussock 
of rank grass and heather on 
which I rested the rifle, and 
looked through the rough 
tangle of stalks and stems. 
The deer were all on the qui 
vive, staring hard, but not, I 
realised at once, at us. They 
were looking at something be- 
yond us, and to our left. How- 
ever, I did not wait to consider 
what this might mean, but 
aiming at the big stag, pulled 
the trigger. As I did so, but 
before the bullet could reach 
him, the beast gave a bound 
and the whole lot were off like 
the wind. Hurriedly pumping 
up another cartridge from the 
magazine I tried another shot ; 
and, oh joy! “He’s down!” 
shouted Macdonald, and we 
both leaped to our feet. He 
raised himself with a sighing 
t on his forelegs, took one 
last look on the mountain and 
moor he knew so well, and 
toppled over dead on his side. 
Those soft-nosed bullets are 
very merciful. 
Then of a sudden the ques- 
tion flashed into my mind, 
“ What frightened them?” and 
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I turned and looked where the 
deer had been looking as I 
fired. Something, but what, I 
could not say, was rapidly 
making itself scarce among the 
peat-hags. There was that 
about it which reminded me of 
an otter, for it did not seem to 
run with legs, but rather to 
flip itself over the ground at a 
great pace. It was of a dark 
colour. Macdonald had run 


towards the stag. ‘Hullo! 
what’s that?” I shouted to 
him, pointing. He looked, 


then crossed himself —for he 
was a Catholic,—and sat down 
shaking all over. ‘“That’s the 
thirrd time,” he muttered. 
“Tis the Black Fairy; but 
what it does on the hill I 
canna tell.” 

I gave him a good dose of 
whisky and he gralloched the 
stag, which had a beautiful 
wide-spreading head of nine 
points. I wanted to propose 
that I should go back to the 
shepherd’s bothy and fetch up 
the ghillie and the pony for the 
stag, but somehow... well, 
somehow I felt I preferred to 
stay with Macdonald and 
watch him performing his gory 
obsequies. The moor suddenly 
seemed a big and unkind place, 
full of all manner of lurking- 
holes whence shapeless, legless 
things . . . ugh! I pulled 
myself together and said, “It 
must have been a fox,” a re- 
mark which Macdonald treated 
with silent scorn. 

We got back to the Lodge 
at tea-time, and the stag was 
received by Dick and his wife 
with open arms. He and 
Conyers had had quite a good 
day’s shooting, and everyone 
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was pleased with themselves, 
“The luck has turned at last,” 
said Mrs Bannister. Later on 
in the evening I told Bannister 
and Conyers about the Cean 
Dhub. 

“Yes, I’ve seen it too,” said 
my host, ‘‘and it lost me my 
stag in just the same way that 
it nearly lest you yours to- 
day.” 

“Looks as if the brute 
stalked the stalkers in order 
to frighten the stags,” said 
Conyers. 

““Has Macdonald told you 
anything?” I asked Bannister. 

“No, he won’t say anything 
much,—only that Maclean 
knows more about it than he 
does; and poor Maclean is 
still too sick to worry with 
questions about black beasts 
that frighten the deer.” 

“Oh, hang it all,” said Con- 
yers, “this is the twentieth 
century; there must be some 
explanation.” 

We held a court of inquiry 
in the gun-room after dinner, 
with Macdonald for sole wit- 
ness. A claret- glass full of 
whisky loosened his tongue 4 
little, and he said that the first 
time he had seen the beast he 
had been alone on the hill, 
studying the ground and spy- 
ing the deer. He had seen it 
on the sky-line for a second or 
two, and he had thought it 
was a little black pig at first, 
but it had a way of hopping 
along like no pig he had ever 
seen. It had disappeared into 
the hillside under the crest of 
the Hill of the Caves, he said, 
as he watched it with his glass. 
That was the first time he had 
seen it, and the other times 
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were when Mr Bannister had 
missed his shot, and to-day. 
He had tried to tell Maclean 
about it, but the sick man had 
only muttered something about 
deevils, and about Ingles, who 
was the stalker on the neigh- 
bouring forest of Ardmuic. 
“Probably wanted to know if 
Ingles had seen it too,” said 
Bannister. “Well, anyway 
we'll try and get to the bottom 
of this Do you know where- 
abouts the beast disappeared ? ” 
Macdonald thought he did. 
“We will search those caves, 
and the whole hill, if need be, 
pretty thoroughly in the morn- 
ing. Perhaps there is some 
extinct animal there which has 
suddenly come to life again.” 
Then, to Macdonald, “ Does it 
leave a slot?” “Oh yes, sir, a 
kind of scraping in the soft 
places. It has no feet, I 
think.” 

There was an alarm in the 
night. I was, I suppose, over- 
tired, as one often is at the 
beginning of a vigorous holi- 
day, and slept restlessly. Out- 
side one of the dogs was howl- 
ing lugubriously. Then of a 
sudden the others began to 
bark, furiously angry. I heard 
&@ commotion in the room next 
mine, which was Bannister’s 
dressing-room, and in a minute 
or two he opened my door. 
He was more or less dressed, 
and said, “Slip a coat on and 
come along. There's some- 
thing queer going on outside.” 
He woke Conyers too, and in 
@ very few minutes we paraded 
in the hall. I had taken a 
gun from the rack in the gun- 
room and stuffed some cart- 
ridges into my pocket; the 
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other two had sticks. We 
went out by the back door, 
passing the kitchen, where a 
red fire still smouldered in the 
grate. It was a dark night, 
with a few stars, but no moon 
shining. Suddenly the bark- 
ing ceased, and we heard one 
dog whimpering piteously. We 
ran round the back of the 
Lodge to the kennels, Conyers 
leading, and as we reached the 
stretch of grass between the 
kennels and the gravel-drive I 
am sure I saw a black shape 
hurrying swiftly down towards 
the burn. Anyhow, I put up 
my gun and pulled the trigger, 
but no explosion followed,—a 
puzzling thing, as I knew I 
had slipped in two cartridges. 
By the time I had discovered 
that I was loading a 12-bore 
with 16-bore cartridges (Con- 
yers used a 16, the sort of silly 
thing he would do), the other 
two men were examining the 
dogs, but it was too dark to 
see much. They seemed very 
glad to have us with them, 
though, poor brutes. I was 
wondering what the next move 
would be, when George ap- 
peared with one of the big 
lamps from the ear, which gave 
forth a steadily increasing 
beam as the water trickled 
over the carbide. ‘“’Eard you 
moving about, sir, so I thought 
you'd like the lamp.” 

We immediately saw that 
one of the dogs was in a state 
of collapse, a little spaniel bitch 
called Rosie. ‘Carry her into 
the kitchen, George, while we 
have a look round,” said Dick. 

We found nothing more, how- 
ever; the gate at the end of 
the short gravel-drive was 
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open, when it should have been 
shut, but that was all. In a 
very short time we assembled 
in the kitchen, where we found 
George examining Rosie. “’Er 
’eart’s just beating still, sir,” 
he said. Bannister poured 
brandy down her throat, and 
the little thing revived a bit, 
and tried to wag a stumpy 
tail. I suppose we were all 
rather jumpy by this time; I 
knew my heart gave an un- 
comfortable bound when I 
heard a step in the passage, 
and the others looked queer ; 
but it was only Mrs Bannister, 
who had come down to see 
what we were doing. She 
immediately took charge of 
Rosie, wrapped her up in hot 
blankets, and made us all 
bustle about as if we were 
hospital nurses. Finally we 
left Miss Rosie swathed in 
flannel on an armchair before 
the fire. We came to the 
conclusion that she had been 
nearly throttled to death, but 
by the next morning she was 
as well as ever she had 
been. 

We went off to our respective 
rooms, and spent the rest of 
the night in peace, if not in 
slumber. 

The next morning was again 
fine for a wonder, and at break- 
fast we all felt rather inclined 
to laugh about the Cean Dhub. 
Sunlight and hot coffee make 
a wonderful difference to any 
man. It was arranged that 


all of us, ladies included (they 
flatly refused to be left behind), 
should picnic by the rocks 
under the crest of the Hill of 
the Caves, and explore the 
caves. We men were to take 
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our guns, as there were a good 
many ptarmigan about on the 
high tops. 

We reached the rocks by one 
o’clock, after a hard climb ; the 
pony, which the ladies had 
ridden alternately as far ag 
was practicable, and the ghillie, 
were perforce left behind at 
the foot of the steepest part 
of the hill. 

We were looking about for 
a good place for lunch, when 
my eye fell on a curious-looking 
slab of rock, which put me in 
mind at once of a trilith (I 
think that is the technical 
term) I had seen not long 
before on the Morte Point in 
Devonshire. It was just a very 
roughly shaped slab of stone, 
about ten feet long, four feet 
across, and three feet thick, 
supported at each end by a 
big boulder, so that the top 
of the slab was between three 
and four feet from the ground. 
The general effect was so crude 
that but for the undoubted 
symmetry of the top stone one 
could easily imagine that the 
whole thing was merely a 
curious freak of nature. I 
pointed out the trilith to 
Bannister and the rest, and 
we fell into a hot discussion 
about it,—everyone but Dora, 
who took my side, contradict- 
ing me, and saying that the 
stones had simply fallen like 
that by accident. “ Whoever 
heard of Druids in Scotland?” 
said Dick. ‘‘There’s no evid- 
ence that the Morte stone is 
Druidical,” I replied; ‘“ some 
people say it’s much older 
than that.” 

We unpacked our lunch from 
Macdonald’s knapsack, and ate 
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it by the trilith, as I persisted 
in calling it. ‘ Trevelyan’s 


made a corner in triliths,” 
suggested Conyers. “Anyway, 
this one makes a good luncheon- 
table,” and he stood the packets 
of sandwiches and the flask of 
whisky on the top of it. ‘‘How 
on earth did they get the big 
stone to lie across the two little 
ones?” said Dora. “I wonder 
who ‘they’ were.” “Glacial 
pressure and attrition from the 
weather, probably,” remarked 
Dick ; “this old slab is just a 
freak of nature.” 

We lunched luxuriously in 
the warm sun. The first tinge 
of autumn was upon the 
moors, and their splendid 
colouring stirred vague long- 
ings within one. ‘ Wouldn't 
it be nice to be an artist, and 
put it on canvas,” said Mrs 
Bannister, holding her pretty 
head between her hands, her 
elbows on her knees. We felt 
disinclined to toil after the 
elusive flitting ptarmigan, and 
decided to look at the caves, 
which Macdonald told us were 
close to where we were sitting. 
They proved rather disappoint- 
ing, being little more than 
deep recesses in the rocky hill. 
There was an odd noise in one 
of them, which we put down 
to running water,—it was 
rather like the noise you hear 
if you put a sea-shell to your 
ear, only it had variations in 
it, rising and falling, with an 
elusive semblance of familiarity. 
One felt one knew what the 
noise was, and had heard it 
before, but could not put a 
name to it. 

This cave was much the 
biggest of them all, and was, 
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indeed, the only one in which 
we found it necessary to light 
the lantern we had brought 
with us. It was lofty, perhaps 
thirty yards long and twenty 
yards across at the broadest 
place. The floor was dry, and 
seemed to me to be worn 
smooth in a peculiar way, as is 
@ much-used stone passage. In 
one corner was a pile of heather 
and coarse grass, heaped up, 
we supposed, by one of the 
shepherds who have the care 
of the little horned mountain 
sheep. <A faint but unmis- 
takable animal smell hung 
about the corner where the 
litter of heather lay, and some 
one said that it looked as if 
the sheep came in to the cave 
in bad weather. The murmur- 
ing noise we put down to a 
subterranean stream, but I 
remember feeling certain it 
must be due to some other 
cause. We stayed inside for 
about five minutes, and as we 
were moving back to the cleft 
in the rocks by which we had 
entered, Dick pulled out a little 
compass which hung on his 
watch-chain and remarked 
that the evening sun at the 
equinox would shine right into 
the cave as it set. 

I was the last person to leave 
the place, and as I blew out 
the light the murmuring 
seemed to increase almost to 
a roar, with something in it of 
malice and ill-will. It fright- 
ened me, and I felt my scalp 
begin to creep. I listened 
intently for a few seconds, and 
the noise died away again, 
so I rejoined the others, saying 
nothing of what I had heard. 
‘Well, Macdonald, we couldn’t 
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see the black fairy,” said Con- 
ers. 

Macdonald was packing up 
the remains of the lunch, and 
I think his hand shook as he 
answered, “ You will never see 
the fairies by looking for them, 
sir.” 
He had not offered to come 
with us into the caves. On 
the way home I asked him 
which of the shepherds used 
the cave. He seemed surprised, 
and said, “There is no a shep- 
herd on the mountain would 
go inside those caves, sir, nor 
a sheep too.” 

I had half expected to hear 
this,—I cannot say why,—but 
it deepened the mystery in 
which we appeared to be in- 
volved. Something or some 
one had been using the big 
cave: if it was no shepherd, 
who could it be? 

We reached the Lodge with- 
out adventure, and that night 
paid special attention to our 
locks and bolts, bringing the 
dogs into the gun-room. Rosie 
was quite herself again, and 
they passed the night without 
alarm. I slept soundly enough 
till early morning, but then 
dreamed a dream. I thought 
I was electioneering again (I 
had been helping a brother-in- 
law not long before to win ‘a 
bye-election), and that we had 
just driven up to the stage- 
door of a big hall where a 
meeting was going on. The 
door was shut, and before 
opening it we paused and list- 
ened. The meeting was angry 
and tumultuous, and the noise 
it made was _ indescribably 
savage and menacing. As we 
walked on to the stage we 
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understood the reason,—they 
were ejecting suffragettes! 

I woke up with a start: 
that noise—yes, that was it. I 
had heard it the day before in 
the cave on Cean Dhub, but 
had not realised its meaning, 
Gratefully I watched the dawn 
grow behind the window- 
blind, for I was shivering and 
frightened. How could there 
be an angry mob in the heart 
of a Highland hill? I told my- 
self firmly, but in vain, that the 
thing was impossible, but had 
@ poor appetite for breakfast. 

It was Conyers’ turn for the 
stalking next day, and he had 
gone off with Macdonald before 
the rest of us came down. 
Dora and I took a walk in 
the morning, and again in the 
afternoon. We came back to 
tea very pleased with ourselves, 
and engaged to be married. I 
think Mrs Dick’s congratula- 
tions were honest, but she was 
a little sad that it was not 
Conyers, who had as many 
thousands a-year as I had 
hundreds. But this is a digres- 
sion which has nothing to do 
with the Cean Dhub, whose 
history is now approaching the 
climax. 

An hour before dinner Con- 
yers came back, very wet 
from crawling, peat - covered 
and tired. “I haven’t got a 
stag,” he said, “but I believe 
I’ve shot the black fairy. I'll 
change first, and then tell you 
about it.” 

His story was that for a long 
time they could not find any 
deer, but at about three o’clock 
Macdonald had seen a good 
stag (“well worth a shot,” 
in the stalker’s phrase) lying 
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down by himself in a place 
which promised an easy stalk. 
They had worked their way to 
within two hundred yards of 
him, when they saw him get 
up and stand staring at some- 
thing some distance away to 
their right. Conyers said that 
Macdonald was trembling all 
over, and his teeth were chat- 
tering, but the lad took out his 
telescope and had a careful look 
in the direction in which the 
stag was gazing. After a bit 
he handed over the telescope, 
and began to cross himself and 
pray. Conyers looked through 
the telescope, and saw an ob- 
ject which he described as re- 
sembling a very dark-coloured 
little man, with his arms and 
legs cut off, short at the knees 
and elbows, who was mov- 
ing slowly towards the stag, 
scooping himself along on his 
stumps. “In another minute 
the stag moved off,” said Con- 
yers. “I did not fire at it, 
but lay low to try and find 
out what this little devil was 
doing. When the stag got up, 
he crouched down beneath a 
peat-hag, and stayed hidden 
for some time. Then I saw 
his head, which had animal’s 
ears on it, peering round, as if 
he was wondering what had 
become of us. That gave me 
the jumps, I can tell you; and 
I brought my rifle to the ready. 
The object came slowly towards 
us: it had a beast’s head and 
ears, short erect ears like a 
cat, and when it was about a 
hundred yards away I pulled 
the trigger. The bullet hit 
something that was not peat, 
and the little brute sprang in- 
to the air with a tremendous 
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bound, then flipped itself away 
at a great pace; but it seemed 
to go a bit short, and did all 
the work with its front stumps. 
I soon lost sight of it, and then 
had to look after Macdonald, 
who had fallen into a sort of 
fit or faint. He was very 
frightened, poor chap, and we 
were both all the better for a 
drink. As soon as he could 
speak again, he told me he had 
heard the bullet hit, and I had 
no doubt about it either. We 
went to the place where the 
creature had been when I fired, 
Macdonald muttering ‘that it 
was no a man’s head, though 
its body was a man’s,’ and there 
we found a little pool of blood 
—unmistakable blood. That 
cheered us up a bit. Spooks 
don’t bleed. We followed up 
the spoor quickly, which was 
easy enough to do, as there 
was much blood, to say nothing 
of the limb-marks in the soft 
places. Macdonald looked as 
pale as death still, but I think 
the blood-marks reassured him. 
At least it was a substantial 
bogey.” 

The trail took them to the 
hill of the Cean Dhub, and 
after some searching about, 
Conyers decided that the creat- 
ure was inside the largest cave, 
where we had been the day 
before. He said that he walked 
carefully to the entrance there- 
of, past the trilith, his rifle in 
hand, intending to look inside, 
—a brave thing to do if you 
come to think of it. “The 
entrance is narrow, you know, 
and I was quite close to it 
before I realised that there was 
a furious row going on inside 
—a regular Donnybrook fair. 











I could hear people shouting 
and swearing, screeching and 
struggling; then suddenly it 
was quiet, and I felt that 
many eyes were looking at me, 
there in the dark, and waiting— 
waiting and watching. It was 
more than I could stand, and 
it gives me no sort of shame 
to say that I turned tail and 
bolted. Macdonald ran with 
me, and we must have put a 
quarter of a mile between the 
cave and ourselves before we 
stopped. We lay in_ the 
heather and watched those 
rocks till it got too dark to 
see any more; but nothing 
happened, and we came home. 
What do you think of it all?” 

What could we think of it? 
What could any sane man 
think of it? The one thing we 
agreed upon was that nothing 
should be said on the subject 
to the ladies. Our opinions 
varied greatly. Conyers’ ex- 
planation was entirely materi- 
alistic: he held that the cave 
was used by persons who, for 
some reason of their own, 
wanted to frighten every one 
away from the hill. I think 
his dabblings in spiritualism 
had convinced him that in 
most cases, at any rate, there 
is a perfectly natural explana- 
tion of so-called psychical phe- 
nomena. Dick was not so 
sceptical, and was inclined to 
ask the Roman Catholic priest 
to come over from Fort Henry 
and solemnly exorcise the Cean 
Dhub. He had probably read 
in a book of the success of such 
a function,—there is many a 
ghost story in which exorcism 
has a share. For my part, I 
thought a doctor would be 
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more suitable. The creature, 
according to Conyers, whatever 
it was, had been hit by a soft- 
nosed bullet from a sporting 
rifle, and could not be any the 
better for it. However, I could 
not persuade the other two to 
fall in with my views,—Dick 
because he thought the thing 
was some sort of a super- 
natural phenomenon, Conyers 
because he was certain that 
the animal was not human. 
“Tt had a head something like 
a big cat,” he said. 

Just as we were going to 
turn in for the night there was 
a loud ringing at the front 
door, and presently Dick’s 
solemn-faced butler came in to 
say that there were two men 
outside who had lost their way, 
—sailors they said they were, 
who were tramping to the rail- 
way at Fort Henry. Could 
we give them shelter for the 
night? 

“Sailors?” said Dick. 
“What on earth could sailors 
be doing here?” The men 
were standing in the hall, and 
I could see them through the 
open door of the smoking-room 
when Dick went out to talk to 
them. One was a huge man— 
a great powerful giant with a 
dark complexion and ear-rings 
in his ears, a regular Dago 
sailorman. The other was 4 
more ordinary - looking fellow, 
with a heavy moustache and a 
determined chin. “An awk- 
ward pair to tackle, if they 
mean to make trouble,” I 
thought. 

Their story was that they 
had been wrecked in Arisaig 
Sound, near Shona: the whole 
crew had been saved, but they 
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two had been rather badly 
knocked about in the wreck, 
and had preferred to remain 
behind to recuperate for a few 
days in a kindly manse, while 
the rest of the sailors had been 
sent off at once in various con- 
veyances to Fort Henry—a long 
day’s drive. They had, they 
said, started out in the morn- 
ing to walk the distance, but 
must have taken the wrong 
turning somewhere, and seeing 
our light, and being very tired, 
had made so bold as to disturb 
us and ask for a night’s lodg- 
ing. The smaller man told this 
story in good English, but his 
accent was distinctly American. 

“ Wait a minute,” Dick said, 
“T believe I remember some- 
thing.” He came back into 
the smoking-room and shut the 
door. ‘Where is last Mon- 
day’s—no, Tuesday’s—‘ Scots- 
man’?” We found the paper 
he wanted under nearly a 
week’s accumulation of ‘ Scots- 
mans’ and ‘ Daily Mails,’ and 
he pointed to a paragraph in 
which a short account of the 
wreck of the sailing-ship Aster- 
oid was given: “The crew 
proceeded at once to Fort 
Henry, save two men, who, 
being badly bruised in several 
places, were kindly allowed to 
stay for a short time at the 
Auch-na-Muish manse. We 
understand that the vessel, 
which is a total loss, was fully 
insured at Lloyd’s.” 

“Looks all right,” said Con- 
yers. “Does it say any 
more?” 

“No, only that the ship 
sailed from Table Bay and that 
her port was Glasgow. She 


was dismasted and driven north 
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by that fearful sou’-westerly 
gale we had. I suppose these 
two fellows had better sleep in 
the bothy for the night.” 

In the bothy were Mac- 
donald, Robbie the piper, and 
a couple of ghillies, who led the 
ponies and were the two outside 
men for the grouse - driving. 
The sailors were given some 
bread and cold meat in the 
kitchen, and were then taken 
off, warmly expressing their 
gratitude, to sleep on two mat- 
tresses which had been found 
for them. The inmates of the 
bothy seemed to have no objec- 
tion to their company. 

The next morning, Sunday, 
brought a little light. We had 
finished breakfast, and smoking 
our early pipes, we three men 
were walking down the gravelly 
little drive, of course discussing 
the very curious happenings 
which I have tried to describe. 
To us there presented himself 
the American sailor, who 
begged pardon for interrupt- 
ing, and asked if he might tell 
us something. 

“ Fire away,” said Dick. 

“Guess some one’s had a bad 
scare in these parts,” he said 
smiling ; “that so?” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Nasty-looking critter with 
no feet and a cat’s head bin 
running about, eh?” 

We nearly jumped out of 
our skins. “How on earth 
do you know that?” we almost 
shouted. 

“Ought ter know, as I 
brought the brute with me 
from South Africa. Guess 
I’m no sailor, sir. Collector of 
freaks for Barnum’s, Smith’s, 
Hoodlin’s, and all the principal 
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travelling circuses and dime 
museums in the United States,” 
and he handed us a card with 
his name, “ Hiram K. Horst- 
ing, Collector of Freaks,” printed 
on it. 

“Heard your men talking 
about it last night, after they 
thought I was asleep, and I'll 
allow they have been mighty 
scared, and no wonder. Talk- 
ing of leaving your place, only 
the tall man, Robbie, wouldn’t 
have it.” 

“Good man Robbie,” said 
Dick. 

“But now tell us what it is. 
Explain a bit,” I spluttered. 

“Not much to explain,” he 
said, “Got wind of this freak 
being kept in a Kaffir kraal 
when I was at Joburg six 
months ago, and managed to 
get it on board the Asteroid 
at Capetown two months later. 
They won’t take these things 
in the liners.” 

“T should think not,” we 
shuddered. 
“ Sort 
tween 

“Never mind that,” inter- 
rupted Conyers; “it won’t 
stand thinking about just 
yet.” 

Our nerves were fairly raw, 
I suppose: I caught sight of 
Dick’s mouth working, and in 
@ moment we were all off into 
wild shrieks and crows of 
purely hysterical laughter. 

Conyers pulled himself to- 
gether first, and pummelled 
the two of us into sanity. 
“Blooming lot of school-girls, 
aren’t we?” he said. 

“Well, Mr Horsting, your 
ship was wrecked, and the 
. . . the creature got ashore 
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somehow, I and 
escaped ?” 

“That’s the size of it,” he 
said. “I thought Jim-jams, 
as we called him, was drowned, 
The cage he was in was split 
open somehow when we blew 
ashore. That was at high- 
tide, and I didn’t think we 
were any of us going to come 
out alive. How on earth Jim- 
jams managed to live through 
that hundred yards of surf I 
don’t know.” 

We were silent for a space, 
then Dick asked, ‘‘ What did 
it eat?” 

“Flesh, chiefly. 
ing your fowls?” 
cheerfully. 

“Tt explains a lot,” I said; 
“but even so, there are some 
things .. .” 

‘“Where is he now?” asked 
Horsting. 

“In a cave up in the hills, 
with a bullet in him.” 

Horsting’s face fell. 
“Thought I was goin’ ter 
have a bit of luck. P’raps, 
though, he may be alive. 
He’s very strong, Jim-jams 
is. Worth five thousand 
dollars in Noo York, if I 
kin get him there.” 

“We'll go and look for him 
at once,” said Dick. 

“Tl take a rope and some 
thick gloves, if you can give 
me the loan of them,” Horst- 
ing said; “but he knows 
me, and I don’t reckon on 
trouble.” 

We set off up the hill, hav- 
ing explained as much of the 
matter to the ladies as we 
thought good for them. 
Robbie Chisholm came with 
us carrying a pick and spade 


suppose, 


Bin miss- 
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in case a grave was to be 
dug, but Macdonald was still 
in a very nervous state, and 
we judged it best to leave 
him behind. 

We approached the Hill of 
the Caves cautiously, spying 
through a telescope, but did 
not see anything peculiar till 
we had climbed to the top of 
the last steep bank and were 
standing on the little plateau 
under the crest of the hill 
upon which the caves opened. 
There, on the top of the great 
sacrificial slab (for so I be- 
lieve it to be), lay a black 
form streaked with crimson. 
' Horsting, showing no signs of 
fear, or even of revulsion, 
walked up to it and said, 
“Yes, it’s poor old Jim-jams 
right enough, or what there 
is left of him. Bled to death, 
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I should say. I wonder why 
he got up here to die. Where's 
that cave you told me about?” 

We went into the cave 
again, “Listen,” I said. 

Plainly we heard a murmur- 
ing; but this time—or was it 
only our imagination ? — it 
seemed that there was no 
anger in the noise, but rather 
a strain of triumph or re- 
joicing. 

We buried that grisly object 
deep in the hillside, and there, 
I think, it will sleep sound. 
No creature so fearful should 
have<been allowed to survive 
its birth. 

On our way home we came 
to the conclusion that we had 
had enough of Drum Larig, and 
next day we all went south 
together. 

H. B. Money-Covurts. 


























THE sports of India are of a 
most varied nature, and carried 
out under widely different con- 
ditions, both as to the ground, 
climate, and scenery. But vast 
as the country is, even the 
uttermost parts have become 
accessible, and the hospitality 
and kindness of the native 
Rajahs and European residents 
are so unbounded that the 
whole country is really one 
huge personal estate, easily ac- 
cessible to any keen sportsman, 
and he can, with little trouble 
or expense, merely for the ask- 
ing, indulge in his own par- 
ticular bent of sport to his 
heart’s content. If he desires 
to try all the different sports 
the country can give him, he 
can, without let or hindrance, 
shoot, hunt, and fish from the 
summit of those grand Hima- 
layas, among the snows of 
Thibet, through the dense 
jungles of Nepal and Central 
India, to the heavy cane-brakes 
of Assam. Personally I loved 
to wander, and tried to make 
the acquaintance of all the 
different animals in their own 
particular countries, and being 
blessed with a wonderfully 
sound constitution and great 
activity, I was fortunate 
enough to be able to take 
advantage of the many oppor- 
tunities of sport that came in 
my way, both on hill and 
plain. I was also lucky enough 
to be “blooded ” by one of the 
finest and most knowledgeable 
of Indian jungle shikaris, and 
able to pick up at starting a 
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great amount of practical wild 
animal lore, which stood me in 
most useful stead in later days, 
To write full descriptions on 
the various animals and of 
their habits and habitations 
would be superfluous, and these 
matters have all been so well 
and so often described that they 
are familiar to every one, as is 
also the hunting and killing of 
wild beasts, which has been 
carried on by man _ through 
many centuries, from the days 
of bows and arrows and nets 
and pitfalls to the present day 
of up-to-date weapons. In 
fact, there is nothing new to 
tell on these subjects, and noth- 
ing that has not been done by 
hundreds of others besides one’s 
self; but though this is s0, 
there must always be many 
episodes, both amusing and 
sad, that befall one’s self and 
others whilst in pursuit of wild 
game, and they are so seldom 
told that some of them may 
help to amuse. The hair- 
breadth escapes are often s0 
almost incredible as to be dis- 
believed and laughed at as 
“travellers’ tales,” and this 
makes most men reticent with 
regard to even speaking of 
them, except to the sportsman, 
whose good fortune it has been 
to go through the more or less 
similar experiences which in 
varied phases must of necessity 
befall those who for years have 
been accustomed “to carry 
their lives in their hand.” I 
have often been asked to tell a 
few of my own and others’ ex- 
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periences, but these and other 
reasons have deterred me till 
now. 

My first experience of Indian 
sport was at Muttra, one of the 
oldest military stations in the 
North-West Provinces. To 
soldier who is a sportsman 
—and every soldier should 
be a sportsman as well as a 
soldier, for the training of each 
helps to make the perfection of 
both,—Muttra, with a regiment 
that pulls together and is a 
happy family in itself, is, or 
ought to be, “‘a paradise.” The 
ancient city—one of a cluster 
of old and sacred cities, among 
them the holy Brindabun, 
three miles off—is situated on 
the river Jumna, about equi- 
distant between Agra on the 
south and Delhi on the north, 
while to the north-east lie 
Meerut and the Ganges, and 
to the west the native States 
of Bhurtpore and Ulwur. 
About a mile from the city 
of Muttra are the cantonments 
occupied by a cavalry regi- 
ment. It is only a small sta- 
tion, and the civilian element 
is limited—the usual collectors’, 
police, and medical officers’ 
bungalows, with the court- 
house and jail, comprising, 
with the military portion, the 
whole of the “cantonments.” 
Set in the midst of the vast 
plains of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, with their tracts of 
Jungle land, jheels (lakes), and 
an enormous cultivated area 
irrigated from canals and the 
river, the country round is the 
home of a very great variety of 
animal and bird life. 

For six months of the year, 
from Octeber to March, the 
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climate is to my mind as per- 
fect as any in the world. That 
of Meerut is similar, and for 
the soldier who cares for sport 
there are no other two places 
where he can see so much 
variety of game and lead so 
pleasant an existence. The 
hot weather, it is true, is very 
hot in them, but not so bad as 
in many other places in India 
which have not their compens- 
ating advantages. The trying 
time of an Indian climate, as 
every one finds out, is after 
the rains, for the human body 
can stand extremes of dry heat 
much more easily than those of 
a moist, damp heat. The one 
has a bracing, the other an 
enervating effect. You can 
get sunstroke under rather a 
dull sky quite as easily as 
under a bright one; but in a 
country like India, where due 
precautions are taken in re- 
spect of house and clothing 
and one’s whole manner of 
living against the trying oli- 
matic effects, those ought not 
to suffer from them who have 
an ordinary sound constitution 
and take plenty of exercise. 

Of course there is always 
the snake bugbear, and some 
people on first going to India 
seem to expect to find one 
bathing with them every morn- 
ing, but during the long time 
I wandered all over the country 
and jungles I saw and killed 
but very few, and never even 
once met one in my bath! But 
the idea gets hold of some 
people, and our doctor, who 
had a wife and children and 
a very large garden running 
down to the river, was so anx- 
ious about them that he offered 
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his mahli two rupees for every 
snake he killed in his garden. 
Needless to say the mahli made 
a pretty good haul of rupees 
the first week, but the snakes 
did not seem to diminish, 
rather to increase, and soon 
became so expensive that he 
had to reduce the price to two 
annas, and even then the game 
would have gone on had we 
not chaffed him so that he 
gave up paying altogether, 
when, of course, the snakes 
ceased to breed daily. I don’t 
believe he ever saw a live one. 
That mahli must have hunted 
a biggish bit of country, and 
réchauffed a lot to get hold of 
as many as he did. 

Apropos of snakes, I saw a 
curious thing one day. We 
were coming up to a jheel, and 
passed, standing by the edge 
of it, one of the large black- 
and-white, red-legged storks 
common in the country. It 
was moving its head and neck 
up and down in a very curious 
manner, and took no notice of 
us. A young fellow who had 
only just come out and had never 
seen one, asked me if he should 
shoot it. I said, “Oh no, poor 
brute, it’s no use,” but he said 
his shikari told him he would 
eat it. He shot it, and a man 
dashed up and cut its throat, 
—a custom practised by the 
Mussulmani, who profess to 
eat nothing they have not 
drawn bleod from. I have 
seen them do this even with 
snipe. A small boy picked it 
up by its legs and swung it 
over his shoulder, with its head 
hanging down. We walked on 
about one hundred yards and 
were standing still, the boy 
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having thrown the bird down, 
when he suddenly shouted out, 
“It’s alive, sir!” and looking 
round I saw its head moving, 
I couldn’t understand it, but 
on looking closer found about 
four inches of the tail of a 
snake wobbling out from the 
cut in the neck, and we pulled 
out a big live water-snake 
about four feet long. This 
accounted for the stork’s queer 
behaviour: he had tried to 
swallow the snake head first; 
it was too big for him, and 
he could not get it down. 

If you have a good mah 
(gardener) you are saved much 
trouble, for at most of these 
stations they are all bhai-bunds 
(caste brothers); and if you 
have set your heart upon any 
flower or vegetable, and your 
own gardener cannot produce 
it, some other will! This may 
seem funny according to Eng- 
lish notions, but it is quite 
understood in these up-country 
stations. So with your khan- 
samah: if you wish to give a 
dinner it is easily done, and 
your guests pleased. I re- 
member the first I gave, of 
about twelve people: it was 
before I was quite up to the 
ropes or understood my old 
khansamah’s powers, and as 
mine was a very small 
bachelor’s establishment I was 
naturally anxious, and gave 
him many instructions as to 
the dishes I wanted. Rum 
John (Ram Zan) was a dear 
old man with a white beard 
and a sedate manner, who took 
the greatest care of me all the 
time I was in India. On this 
occasion, having listened re- 
spectfully, without a change 
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of countenance, he retired with 
a profound salaam and the 
usual “As the Sahib wishes 
it.” Of course guests always 
bring their own table-servants, 
and the host has only to pro- 
vide meat and drink. We had 
a first-class dinner; but as I 
noticed very few of the dishes 
I had ordered, and one after 
another of my guests kept 
saying “Excellent,” “My fav- 
ourite dish,” “You have a 
very good cook; my own 
khansamah could not have 
made it better, and I never 
thought any one could make 
it as well as he,”—I was a bit 
puzzled. Asa matter of fact, 
my old schemer had been 
round to their houses and 
got each Sahib’s khansamah 
to prepare and bring his own 
master’s favourite dish. There 
is no being up to the tricks 
of any of the large variety of 
Indian servants. But they 
are first-class fellows, who take 
every care that their own Sahib 
shall never have any trouble 
or dik, and though they 
may rob every one else, their 
own Sahib is sacred, beyond, 
of course, the usual recognised 
dustoor (perquisites) of the 
country. However much it 
may be the custom to abuse 
them whilst you are out there, 
you miss them terribly, and 
sigh for them often when the 
country is left behind. 

It will give some idea of the 
great variety of game to be 
got within easy distance of 
one’s house at Muttra, if I tell 
you that once I said I would 
give a “Shikar” dinner of 
nothing but game, enumerat- 
Ing beforehand the various 
VOL. CLXXXVIL—NO, MCXXXII. 
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kinds which I would kill my- 
self in one day, within five 
miles of my bungalow. Of 
course I knew every inch of 
the district by heart—in fact, 
I knew every inch of it within 
a radius of twenty-five miles, 
and where most of the janwar 
were to be found. I sent out 
a shikari with rifle, gun, and 
pony in one direction on 
the plain, where I knew I 
could find black - buck, par- 
tridge, &c., and another one 
down to the ravines near the 
river, and galloped from one 
to another. Without having 
to make a very long day, I got 
an even greater variety than 
I had mentioned, my very 
mixed bag consisting of 


one black-buck, 
two chinkara (ravine deer), 
three kulan (demoiselle 


cranes), hares, black and 
brown partridges, duck, 
teal, snipe, quail, and sand 
grouse. 

The kulan was my only 
anxiety, as they are constantly 
moving to different parts, and 
so are very difficult to get, but 
I was fortunate enough to find 
and stalk a flock near the 
river. 

About five miles from the 
city the river forms a loop, 
the promontory so enclosed 
being about a mile long and 
half-a-mile across; and the 
half-a-mile at the extreme end 
of it is covered with heavy 
grass jungle and date-palms,— 
a most picturesque spot, called 
Garaya, and fullof pig. Many 
a good gallop we had out of it, 
killing some very heavy old 
boars. I remember one day 
seeing G. coming fast out of 
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the cover, and jump a high bank 
at the same moment that a big 
boar, also going fast, was 
sneaking back to the jungle. 
They did not see each other 
until they met on the top 
of the bank: G. rolled into 
the field, the boar into the 
jungle, and was seen no more. 

Of course whilst pig-sticking 
many nasty accidents and 
serious falls must occur, but 
whilst we were at Muttra we 
only had one fatal accident. 
It was in the middle of the 
hot weather, and some eight 
or ten of us were camping 
out about twenty miles from 
Muttra for a couple of days’ 
pig-sticking. We had beaten 
@ small square jungle at Maha- 
bun, in which lived a mighty 
old boar whom we could never 
induce to “quit.” It was only 
a small place but very thick, 
and though he would some- 
times just show himself out- 
side, and we often saw him in 
the jungle, he would never 
leave it, but always broke 
back through the beaters and 
elephants, occasionally cutting 
a beater. He was a very large, 
heavy boar, with grand tushes, 
and we were mad to get him, 
but never succeeded, though we 
tried hard—#in fact, he beat 
us for four years. We even 
peppered him with small shot 
from the elephants, and hurled 
bombs at him, but he was too 
’oute to leave the jungle. We 
saw him the morning I speak 
of, but another good pig going 
away, Gough, Startin, and I 
went in pursuit, and after a 
good gallop killed it. When 
we got back to the jungle the 
rest of the party were away 
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after pig, and in the far dis. 
tance through our glasses we 
could see five of them evidently 
hunting a pig in a dal field, 
The dal grows to a height of 
about six feet, with a strong, 
thick stalk, and is planted 
pretty close, which makes it 
difficult to follow a pig or even 
ride through it. We could 
just see their shoulders above 
the dal as they twisted and 
turned. Gough and Startin 
dashed off to join them; but I 
shouted to them that there were 
too many there already, and 
they had better stop and see 
if the old boar might possibly 
try to sneak away when all 
was quiet. Gough heard me 
and stopped, but unfortunately 
Startin, who was very deaf, 
did not, and went on. I saw 
him join the others, and 
a few minutes afterwards, 
through my glasses, observed 
two men go down close to 
one another and the others get 
away at the far end of the 
field, evidently after pig. I 
did not see the two men get 
up, and I don’t know why I 
said— 

“Gough, I’m sure there's 
been an accident!” 

“Nonsense,” he replied (as 
we did not think much of 4 
man falling in that ground). 
But I said— 

“No; I feel convinced some- 
thing’s wrong.” And jumping 
on my horse, I galloped off 
towards the place. When I 
got about a hundred yards 
from the field I met Rose, 
who said— 

“Startin is speared, and I’m 
going to try and find some 
water.” 
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I went on, and in the middle 
of the field came across the 
two men sitting on the ground, 
with Startin lying against the 
other’s shoulder. It seems they 
had collided, and both horses 
fell, and they both were in a 
dazed state from the fall and 
hardly knew what they were 
doing, and Startin was gasp- 
ing for breath. 

I tore off his shirt and found 
the spear had gone into his 
neck on the left side and down- 
wards, and I saw a lump at 
the back of the right shoulder- 
blade. 

All he said was, “Oh! the 
spear, take it out. For God’s 
sake, take it out, I shall choke.” 

I whipped out my lancet 
and opened the lump at the 
back, which seemed to relieve 
him, but the spear-head was 
not there. I found it after- 
wards broken off from the 
shaft, some yards away, twisted 
and bent. W. of the Civil 
Service, who was out with us, 
had his camp about three miles 
off, and kindly sent for a tent 
which we pitched over him; 
but there was nothing to be 
done, as the spear had touched 
the top of both lungs, which 
gradually suffused with blood, 
and were relieved every two or 
three hours by a fit of cough- 
ing. He gradually got weaker, 
though he slept quite peacefully 
between the fits, and about 
twelve that night (the accident 
having happened about twelve 
in the day), with his hand in 
mine, apparently asleep, he 
gave three deep breaths and 
was gone. 

Poor chap, he was a good 
plucked ’un,—he never com- 
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plained, spoke quite distinctly 
and cheerfully all the time, 
and I only once heard him 
murmur, “My God, I can’t 
stand this.” 

I was with him from the 
time it happened till he died ; 
he would not let me leave him, 
or leave go of my hand. He 
was adjutant of the regiment 
at the time, and beloved and 
regretted equally by officers 
and men. A first-rate soldier 
and sportsman all round. As 
hard as they make ’em, and 
about the best No. 1 at polo 
I ever saw. He was a great 
loss to the regiment, who put 
up @ handsome stained-glass 
east window to his memory in 
the church at Muttra. 

But to return to brighter sub- 
jects. Among the many amus- 
ing episodes I had after pig, 
one is vividly impressed on my 
memory. We (the officers) 
used often to take some of the 
N.C.O.’s of the regiment out 
with us for a day after pig. 
Many of them had very good 
horses of their own, or if not 
we mounted them, and they 
thoroughly enjoyed the outing. 
We had a very hard-riding ex- 
cellent regimental sergeant- 
major in the regiment at that 
time, who had never killed a pig, 
and I was keen that he should, 
so took him under my wing, 
We were beating “ Jyt,” a fav- 
ourite jungle which always held 
pig, and which was only about 
1} mile from another jungle 
called “ Maat,” so you had “to 
ride” to get your pig before he 
could get home. The regi- 
mental sergeant-major and I 
were posted just inside the 
jungle, when as soon as the 
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honk (beat) began we saw a 
really good old boar come 
sneaking quietly out close to 
us and look cautiously round. 
The regimental sergeant-major 
was mad to go for him, and I 
had great difficulty in restrain- 
ing him. Of course, if we had 
moved and piggy got a glimpse 
of us he would have been back 
into the jungle like a shot, and 
probably never have left it 
again. Seeing no one, the pig 
walked leisurely out till he 
thought he had a good start, 
and then headed off at a trot 
for the open. When he got 
well away, “Ride him, ser- 
geant-major,” I shouted, and 
away we went. It was very 
good going, and the sergeant- 
major, sticking his heels in, 
went all he knew; but we did 
not get up to the pig till he 
was nearing the other jungle. 
“Ride him!” I shouted, “ Ride 
him!” He did his best, but 
neither he nor his horse under- 
stood the game, and when he 
closed, piggy was too quick for 
him and jinked. Again we 
were on him, I lying behind 
and cheering on the sergeant- 
major. This time piggy 
whipped round and charged, 
but the sergeant - major not 
being up to the game drove 
at him with his spear, missed 
him! and piggy fortunately 
missing his horse, was away 
again with his head straight 
for his cover. Seeing he would 
gain it, I raced up alongside 
of him and speared him pur- 
posely in the hind - quarters, 
rolling him over. On his 
legs in a second, he was 
away again, and I fell back, 
eheering on the _ sergeant- 
major. Twice he got alongside 
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and got his spear into him, but 
without effect. By then we 
were close to the jungle, a 
narrow road with low mud 
banks on either side between 
us and it. “Kill him, or he'll 
beat you!” I shouted. They 
slithered in and out of the 
road into the jungle, pig, man, 
and horse “all out,” and head- 
first into a dense mass of 
brambles and thorns surround- 
ing a big tree. Piggy dis- 
appeared into it, but the 
sergeant - major, who was 
leaning well over his horse’s 
neck trying in the most feeble 
way to reach the pig, was 
brought up all standing in the 
bushes. I saw him thrown 
back in his saddle, and sway 
as if falling. Ranging along- 
side, I put my arm round him, 
and he fell back against my 
shoulder, both on our horses, 
His face was as white as a 
sheet and pouring with blood. 
His reins and spear had dropped 
from his hands, which were 
clasped over his side, and he 
could not speak. ‘“ What’s the 
matter?” I said. Catching his 
breath he muttered, “The head 
of the spear.” Having poor 
Startin’s death in my mind, I 
was really frightened. ‘Good 
God!” I said, “ what is it?” and 
he mumbled out, “I meant to 
say the butt,” and straightened 
himself in his saddle. I’m 
afraid I said “D—n you.” He 
had floundered into the bushes 
which had torn his face, and 
leaning well forward, with his 
spear held at the extreme end, 
the point had struck the tree, 
and the butt with its small 
leaden end had caught him in 
the side and knocked all the 
wind out of him. It was really 
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very funny, and the relief to 
me was so great that I jumped 
off my horse and literally rolled 
on the ground with laughter. 
We searched the bushes, and 
though I thought the pig 
would not have got another 
ten yards, we never saw that 
pig again. I was very sorry 
we did not get him, as I hate 
losing a wounded animal, and 
never until it is useless give 
up searching for one, 

One of my brother officers, 
Donjy Bulkeley, got marked 
by Master Piggy once. Two 
fellows were after a pig they 
had wounded among some low 
bushes near the river, while 
Donjy and I were riding to- 
gether looking out for another. 
They turned and came back 
towards us, and he, going to 
meet them, met piggy coming 
round a bush. Of course the 
pig charged straight for him 
in a second. Donjy got his 
spear into him, but his horse, 
instead of jumping over him, 
reared, and what between the 
rush of the pig on the spear 
and the horse standing straight 
up, Donjy slid quietly down 
over his horse’s tail on to his 
back, with his head and shoul- 
ders in a thorn-bush. Piggy 
was not going to lese such an 
opportunity, and with a “ woof, 
woof,” was into him. Donjy 
on his back, with his head in 
the bush, unable to move or see 
him, kicked out furiously and 
“holloaed blue murder.” For- 
tunately for him, David Airlie, 
who was close behind the pig, 
rolled him over before he could 
do much damage, and we pulled 
Donjy out of his bush. He had 
the right-angle cut from piggy’s 
tush in the back of his thigh, 
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which we had to sew up, as 
well as to pull thorns out of 
his head and shoulders. It 
was all done in a_ second, 
and, though our laughter, long 
and loud, made poor Donjy 
very angry, it really was a 
very ludicrous sight. A boar, 
when he gets his charge home, 
turns his head a little to one 
side, and with his tush, whose 
edge is as sharp as a razor, 
makes a horizontal drive, and 
then with a twist cuts up, 
making a rectangular out, 
comme ca I. 

On one occasion I saw a 
lovely set of somersaults, like 
three acrobats on the stage. 
I was out with a friend, a 
novice at the game, and had 
told him all I knew and 
given him all {the hints I 
could, and he was very keen. 
We got away, he and I alone, 
after a big boar, which took 
us into a thin tree-jungle, 
where we could not well 
get up to him. Seeing that 
piggy was looking very sulky 
and wicked and did not 
mean to go much farther 
without a row, I cautioned S. 
to look out, telling him to lie 
quietly behind the pig, and a 
bit on his left, and that prob- 
ably as soon as we got to open 
ground the boar would charge. 
What I expected happened. 
Piggy suddenly whipped round 
and charged. S. did very well, 
and got a good spear into his 
shoulder; but either he had 
not turned his horse quite 
enough, or had not got enough 
pace on to meet the charge, and 
the pig, getting between the 
horse’s legs, turned a somer- 
sault to the left, the horse turned 
a complete somersault forward 
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on to his back, and S. did the 
same thing to the right—all 
at the same moment. Nobody 
was hurt save the pig; all were 
on their legs in a second, and 
piggy, staggering but un- 
daunted, made straight for S., 
who stood facing him, and was 
close on him when I rolled him 
over. We picked up S.’s spear 
in three pieces. 8S. was greatly 
pleased. It was his first boar, 
a big one with fine tushes, and, 
as he said, he got a little bit 
of experience thrown in. 

I have killed pig both during 
and after the rains, but it is 
very difficult to do so, as the 
country then is rotten and up 
to your horse’s hocks, and pig 
will run aleng the irrigation 
banks and get from one big 
crop into another. It is also 
very hard on your horse, and 
it is useless going after any- 
thing but a very large heavy 
boar, and then you have regu- 
larly to hunt him and drive 
him from field to field. The 
fields are irrigated by banks and 
water-courses, and the natives 
are very clever in leading the 
water along the tops of the 
banks in little channels, and 
turning it off into the field 
as required. Some of these 
banks are five and six feet 
high, and broad at the top. 

One day we had managed, 
after a long hunt among the 
crops, to wound badly a very 
heavy boar, which, coming 
along the top of one of these 
banks, met the “Chicken” 





with me just behind him com- 
ing from the opposite direction. 
Piggy of course charged, and 
it was an awkward position, 
as neither the boar nor the 
Chicken could swerve off the 
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direct line, and all the unfor. 
tunate Chicken could do wag 
to lean forward over his horse’s 
shoulder and feebly stick out 
his spear in front of him, 
This caught the pig some- 
where about the shoulder, but 
did not quite stop him, and he 
got right home and tangled 
up between the horse’s forelegs, 
Down went the pig on the top 
of the bank, head first into the 
deep mud below, Chicken and his 
horse doing ditto on the oppo- 
site side. It was a lovely sight, 
and Chicken was delighted (as 
all who knew him will readily 
understand), for he dearly loved 
what he called “an episode,” 
and he got his episode, his pig, 
and a very fine pair of tushes, 
and his horse luckily was not 
cut, nor was he injured. 

I have seen at certain times 
of the year black-buck in herds 
of over a hundred and fifty: as 
a rule, however, they are found 
in herds of about twenty, 
generally with one patriarch 
buck and two or three younger 
ones. The master bucks, or the 
old solitary bucks, are very 
beautiful animals, with their 
glossy black backs, white 
bellies, and long spiral horns, 
walking about with a swagger- 
ing strut, as if the ground 
were not good enough for them 
to tread on. But they can 
travel, too, and it is considered 
a very big feat for a single 
greyhound to run one down. 
Their vitality is very great. 
After I had killed a few, 
unless it was a very big head, 
I never cared to shoot at one 
standing still, and always from 
the shoulder, standing up, and 
many have I dropped with a 
quick second barrel; but to get 
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up to them and make a good 
galloping shot is exciting. 
You can usually get within 
a hundred yards or so of them 
on the open plain without 
much trouble, unless you try 
to stalk them, a mistake which 
a great many men commit. I 
used to ride a pony, my syce 
walking on the far side from 
the deer, and circling round 
them, close in gradually at a 
walk, never stopping or look- 
ing towards them, until when 
we were within about 130 
yards of them they began 
to get anxious. One soon got 
to know when they meant 
moving. At that moment I 
used to slip my leg quietly over 
the pony and drop on to my 
feet, the syce leading on the 
pony without stopping. There 
was time then, if it was wanted, 
for a standing shot before they 
moved, but I used to make 
them move, and get a galloping 
shot for practice; and it is 
wonderful how soon you 
manage te shoot with a rifle 
(if it fits you properly) at a 
moving object quite as easily 
as with a shot-gun, and how 
useful it is with big game to 
be able todo so. If you begin 
crawling about and trying to 
stalk black-buck, the chances 
are that some wily old doe who 
is out on sentry-go will spot 
you and give the alarm, when 
off they go! Whereas they are 
80 accustomed to the natives 
moving about in the fields, 
walking or, if riding, riding 
always at a walking pace, that 
they really take very little 
notice of you if you do the 
same. . Stop, or hurry your 
pace, and they at once become 
suspicious, I would recom- 
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mend the method I have de- 
scribed to all young sportsmen 
as the easiest way of getting at 
black-buck. 

Round Muttra, as generally 
throughout India, are many 
large tanks, which often being 
overgrown with aquatic plants 
and vegetation are most 
dangerous to the foolhardy 
sportsman who tries to swim 
in them to retrieve a duck or 
other bird he may have shot, 
as the growth is very holding 
(and clinging), and there have 
been instances known of men 
having been drowned whilst 
trying to do so, and many a 
man who has tried it has 
thanked his stars when he 
got safely out. 

Tent life on the plains in 
India is certainly one of the 
greatest possible comfort and 
luxury, if you are up to the 
ropes and have your servants 
properly trained. Servants in 
India quickly drop into your 
ways, and know exactly what 
you wish done, and how to. do 
it. They have your tent and 
its appointments, that is to 
say, beds, tables, chairs, baths, 
&c., always ready. Your bearer 
knows exactly what kit, your 
shikari what weapons you want, 
and wee betide your kidmutgar 
if he does not have everything 
you may happen to ask for in 
the way of eatables and drink- 
ables. r syces with your 
ponies understand their work ; 
and if you intend going out 
ten or twenty miles to shoot 
or pigstick, all you have to do 
is to tell your bearer that you 
require your tent pitched at such 
and such a spot at a given hour 
on the following day, and that 
you. will be out probably for 
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such and such a time. You 
tell your head syce what ponies 
you wish laid out as a dak 
(change) on the road, and what 
horses in camp, and in a few 
hours they are off, travelling 
through the night, and you 
find your tents pitched and 
everything you can possibly 
require or desire ready waiting 
for you the next day when you 
get to the end of your stage. 
Any amount of transport is 
available, such as bullock-carts 
and camels, at a very small 
cost. The villagers are de- 
lighted to sell you anything 
in the way of eggs, fowls, and 
vegetables that they may have, 
and to tell you where the game 
is, and they will come and beat 
for you at the rate of four to 
six annas (about 4d.) a-day,— 
and first-class beaters they are 
too, who with one or two good 
headmen to look after them 
will keep a most excellent line. 
They are very plucky with pig, 
and often get cut, but then 
they are very keen to get pig 
killed, as they do much damage 
to their crops. I remember the 
delight and gratitude which 
hailed me when I one day 
killed an old boar out of a ripe 
sugar-cane cate, which he had 
taken possession of close to a 
village, and would allow no 
one to go near, so that the 
natives dare not go in to cut 
it. Twenty or thirty miles is 
no journey for the sportsman 
himself, since you lay a dak of 
ponies every four or five miles, 
and at the end of each stage 
find a syce waiting with his 
pony saddled and bridled. At 
the comfortable hand - canter 
with a loose rein, which all 
these ponies very soon fall into 
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the way of, you feel no fatigue, 
and the miles are quickly left 
behind you. Twenty miles to 
breakfast and back again after 
dinner for a day’s sport is 
nothing, and one often doeg 
much more. 

Many regiments try keeping 
hounds at Muttra to hunt 
jackals, but the climate and 
country do not lend themselves 
well to that sport. Hounds 
cannot be kept down in the 
plains in the hot weather, but 
have to be sent up to the hills, 
and even then a good many 
are probably lost. In spite ofa 
long cold weather, the country 
is hard and dry, and carries 
little or no scent, except for a 
short time in the very early 
morning. The jackal himself 
is unsatisfactory also, for with 
so many crops about he is able 
to go skulking along from one 
to another, and it is seldom 
that he gives very much of a 
gallop. But very delightful is 
the fresh feeling of the early 
morning in the cold weather, 
and delightful also the cry of 
the hounds, though at the 
time this makes you long to be 
back amongst the green pas- 
tures of England with your 
cheery pals there, and “five- 
and-twenty couple” racing 
over a well-fenced grass 
country on the line of a gal- 
lant fox with nothing to hold 
him for miles. 

Now and then you come 
across a wolf, but if he chooses 
he can run you out of scent. 
Though there are very few 
wolves round Muttra there are 
a good many about Agra, and 
at times they carry off some of 
the small native children. By 
most no doubt the familiar 
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story of Romulus and Remus is 
regarded as simply a legend, 
but I saw once in the Mission 
House at Agra a boy, appar- 
ently about thirteen years of 
age, who had been rescued 
from wolves. I was informed 
that he had been dug out of 
an earth, where he was found 
with some young cubs. It was 
believed that he was about 
three years old at the time, 
and had been carried off when 
a little baby. At the time of 
his discovery he was going 
about on all-fours and could 
only utter some guttural 
sounds; his body was covered 
with hair. The kind mission- 
aries had had him about ten 
years when I saw him, and he 
was then walking upright and 
had no very great growth of 
hair on his body; but he was 
unable to speak more than a 
very few words, and these in- 
distinctly, although he seemed 
sufficiently acute to know what 
everything was and what he 
wanted, and had, so the mis- 
sionaries told me, no savage 
instinct left in him. He seemed 
very pleased with and puffed 
away at a cigar, and tapped 
his chest and tried to express 
his wish for more. I believe 
the story of his discovery to 
have been quite true; the facts 
seemed well authenticated and 
were widely known. He went 
by the name of the “Wolf- 
boy.” 

All round Muttra shooting 
with a scatter-gun is varied 
and good. The numerous 
jheels hold duck and snipe at 
the proper seasons of the year, 
and very fair bags can be 
made, though, of course, not 
comparable with those in many 
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other parts of India. A couple 
of guns can easily get a mixed 
bag of forty or fifty duck and 
as many couple of snipe or 
more. It may also include 
some black partridge, one of 
the most beautiful of its 
species —an old cock in full 
plumage being a wonderfully 
handsome bird. Another bird 
of peculiarly beautiful plum- 
age is the green pigeon, which 
I recommend no one to neglect 
who is fond of an excellent 
dish, The kulan, too, or 
demoiselle cranes, are lovely 
birds, with their soft grey 
plumage and wonderful col- 
oured eyes, and are found in 
great numbers all up the 
river Jumna. But they are 
most wary and difficult to 
stalk,—far more so than an 
old black - buck,—and stalk 
them you must with very 
great care. The duck are 
in very great variety, and 
often I have found a dozen 
er more different specimens 
in my bag; but I do not 
remember ever killing any 
mallard round Muttra, though 
I have shot them in great 
numbers in the north of 
the Punjab and Afghanistan. 
There are also many different 
varieties of geese, the hand- 
somest of them perhaps the 
nukta goose, who only appears 
during the rains. The familiar 
old grey goose is plentiful, but 
as hard and tough and un- 
eatable, and as little worth 
shooting, as at home. The 
teal are most excellent eating 
—better than the duck; and 
no better snipe can be killed 
in any part of the world. 

In India the migrations of 
birds are particularly notice- 
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able, as in the autumn you hear 
all the big birds, as well as see 
them, passing up in enormous 
flocks from the south away 
towards the north, and back 
again in the spring on their 
southward journey. All these 
birds travel every year at their 
own times almost to the day. 
About the 20th of October we 
begin to say, “We ought to 
hear the kulan: they’ll be here 
in a day or two.” Sure enough, 
before the 24th is passed you 
almost certainly hear their 
familiar cry high away in the 
blue, though you will not be 
able to see them. Then you 
stand and gaze and gaze, and 
probably take your glasses, 
and there away beyond the 
limit of human sight almost 
you will see minute specks in 
great numbers passing over to 
the north, and you know that 
the flight of the larger birds 
has begun. It is the same 
with the smaller ones. You 
know that the snipe will arrive 
in lower India early in Septem- 
ber, and gradually find their 
way up north until at last, 
about the beginning of October, 
you tell your shikaris to go off 
to certain jheels and see if 
the snipe are in. Every year, 
almost to the same day, they 
will come back with a pleased 
expression on their faces and 
say: “Sahib, the snipe are in, 
and some duck about”; and on 
almost the same day annually 
away the birds go off back to 
the south again. So with their 
daily habits: when waiting at 
dusk for flight shooting, though 
you can hardly distinguish 
them, you will hear the smaller 
birds coming in to their feed- 
ing-grounds, and the “tweet, 


tweet” of the snipe, and you 
say to yourself, “Well, the 
duck will be here in another 
twenty minutes.” Sure enough, 
within that time you will hear 
the whistling swish of their 
wings as they begin to pass 
over your head. In our little 
outings to Noh Jheel, I think 
one of the things which inter. 
ested us most, ladies and all, 
was watching the incomings 
and outgoings of the different 
birds, for Noh Jheel was a 
very favourite resort for an 
immense variety of wild fowl 
of all kinds. In the early 
morning, half an hour before 
daylight, this enormous con- 
course of birds could be heard 
beginning to wake up and talk 
to one another, —a regular 
Babel of sound below you. 
Then, just as dawn is appear- 
ing, they begin to move: first 
will come one kind, then an- 
other, each in their little 
separate flocks making off to 
their daily haunts in different 
parts. Very often flights of 
cranes, geese, and duck passed 
low within shot, close over our 
tents, when a fusilade would 
begin for a few minutes as we 
tumbled off our charpoys (the 
portable bed used in India) in 
pyjamas and slippers; then 
when dressed we sallied forth 
in different directions, some 
down to the jheel to return 
with a nice mixed bag of duck 
and snipe, others out into the 
country or towards the river 
to bring back a buck or 4 
chinkara, 

By the time we returned, 
the lazy ones, if there were 
any, had filtered quietly up 
and were ready for breakfast, 
and after a tub and a change 
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into breeches and boots we 
would join them, to find large 
dishes of duck, teal, and snipe, 
fat and beautifully cooked, 
waiting for us. Then after 
having sent on the two or 
three elephants which we al- 
ways had with us, together 
with our horses and spears, 
we jumped on to our ponies, 
standing ready at our tents, 
and with pipes in mouths, 
broke at once into a lazy hand- 
canter, without a care in the 
world and with a feeling of 
intense enjoyment, to the other 
side of the jheel to join the 
beaters waiting for us there. 
After some rare good sport 
with pig and a cheery lunch 
we would be back again in 
time to hear the different birds 
returning; and during dinner 
could hear them all away in 
the jheel below saying good- 
night to one another. Then, 
after a long smoke in a loung- 
ing chair under the stars and 
some cheery chaff, we slipped 
off as we felt inclined to our 
tents, with the prospect of 
similar good sport the next day. 

The Jumna, like all Indian 
rivers, is full of crocodiles, both 
of the short- and long-nosed 
descriptions. The short-nosed 
one grows to a large size, very 
heavy, and has the character 
and credit of killing a good 
many of the natives on the 
banks. The long-nosed mugger 
1s supposed to be a fish-eater ; 
but they tell stories of many 
misdeeds on his part also, and 
I have myself found native 
ornaments, such as bangles, 
&e., inside both species. 
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A friend of mine, who was 
out in India for a trip and 
stopping with me, made two 
very good shots one morning, 
dropping a little chinkara at 
about two hundred yards 
with one barrel and a short- 
nosed mugger with the other. 
I was close to the bank of the 
river when he killed the buck, 


and saw one of these big, 


short-nosed muggers on _ the 
opposite bank and called to 
him. It was about a hundred 
and thirty yards off, and he 
said, “ Whereabouts am I to 
shoot him?” They are most 
difficult to kill dead, and if only 
wounded slip into the water 
and are seldom recovered. I 
said, “Well, I’ve hit a good 
many without killing or getting 
them; try and take him through 
the neck, and if you catch the 
vertebre he probably won't 
move.” The mugger responded 
to his shot with a convulsive 
movement, and never stirred. 
The bullet took him right 
through the neck. We got 
about a dozen niggers with 
ropes to try and pull him up 
the small sloping bank, but 
they could not do it. He was 
so heavy that we had to get 
an elephant to haul him out. 
Within less than 100 miles 
of Muttra—no distance in India 
—you can get to the big jungles 
of Bhurtpore and the low hills 
in Ulwur, where we killed 
many tigers, leopards, sam- 
bhur, &c., as both the Mahara- 
jahs were more than kind in not 
only giving us leave to shoot, 
but in helping to show us sport. 
T. A. St QUINTIN. 











THE WORKING MAN’S VOTE. 





BY A WORKMAN, 


IT has been the writer’s busi- 
ness to spend the best part of the 
past month among the working 
men of North and North-East 
London. Although the condi- 
tions existing in the Metropolis 
differ in some degree from 
those in the smaller commercial 
towns and rural districts, yet 
the underlying principles of 
progress are the same in town 
and village. Therefore an im- 
pression of the evolution of 
the working man formed in the 
Metropolis may be taken as 
fairly representative of the 
class movement throughout 
the country. It is the extent 
and character of this move- 
ment that the Unionists have 
failed to appreciate. The 
people of this country, and 
more especially the working 
people of the large industrial 
towns, have become totally un- 
disciplined. It is this want 
of discipline that has made the 
recent Liberal-Socialistic cam- 
paign possible, and which, un- 
less the middle classes bestir 
themselves, will ruin the 
Empire. 

The reason for this indis- 
cipline is not obscure. In the 
past, the foundation of social 
intercourse between the classes 
in this country has been, on 
the one side, feudal tradition 
and education, and, on the 
other, ignorance. The extinc- 


tion of feudalism created the 
middle class. For two cen- 
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turies this class has been 
engaged in the building of 
the British Empire. In the 
establishment of this magnifi- 
cent edifice the nation uncon- 
sciously divided itself into two 
classes, —the Master - masons 
and the Workmen. Grudg- 
ingly the master - masons 
extended the advantages of 
education to the workmen, 
They gave education without 
discipline. They failed to 
realise that education thrown 
broadcast upon virgin soil, 
unless husbanded with care, 
must produce a coarse and 
tangled growth. The middle 
classes, disciplined in their 
schools, anxious to associate 
themselves with the now tra- 
ditional feudal trusts, took no 
heed of the wild devouring 
growth taking place in the 


Board Schools. Here the 
teachers, risen from the 
masses, taught individual- 


ism to the rising generation. 
National discipline, patriotism, 
esprit de corps, these things 
were not for the working 
man. To persuade him to rise 
by his own effort, at the ex- 
pense of his neighbour, from 
the sordid surroundings in 
which the lottery of birth 
had found him, has been the 
sole tendency of his teaching. 
And all the time the middle 
classes have stood aloof, trust- 
ing that the magnetism of the 
feudal tradition would main- 
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tain their own ascendency with 
the working man. They took 
no heed of the new forces 
that the Board Schools were 
creating. Feudal tradition is 
a sentiment, the demagogue is 
a force. He is a force suited 
to the circumstances which 
have created him. He has 
beaten down the foot-bridge 
of sentiment that joined the 
middle classes to the masses, 
and has built up in its place a 

at barrier of mistrust and 
falsehood. And all the time the 
middle classes have been con- 
tent to let him have his way. 
It is to-day, only, that they 
can realise the opportunities 
that they have missed of 
moulding and disciplining this 
great mass of half-baked in- 
telligence which, yearning for 
instruction, and left unsatisfied 
by the classes to which it 
turned, has created oppor- 
tunities for itself. The middle 
classes have themselves to 
blame. They were content to 
smile when the demagogue 
first appeared upon the curb- 
stone. Now they have found 
him in the Cabinet, and they 
have lived to groan. Of the 
influence of the demagogue 
and his “ packing ” of the half- 
baked intelligence of his fol- 
lowing the reader may learn 
something from actual experi- 
ences in the East End of 
London. 

The writer, as a working 
man, made it his business to 
know the working man of the 
Kast End. The average mem- 
ber of the middle class only 
has the superficial knowledge 
of the lower classes that exists 
between employer and servant. 
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In this capacity it is almost 
impossible to break through 
the reserve—a mixture of 
shyness and suspicion — with 
which the latter masks his 
real attitude of mind. If 
his own employers do not 
know him, it is hardly to be 
expected that the average 
Unionist candidate will gain a 
more intimate knowledge. He 
may address three meetings 
a-day for a month or three 
weeks before the election; he 
may have a host of beautiful 
ladies and educated friends 
working for him; but he will 
be little nearer the masses at 
the end of his candidature 
than he was the first day that 
he set foot in his constitu- 
ency. The working man, be 
he mechanic, carman, or dock- 
labourer, leads a well-ordered 
life. During his working day 
he has little time for political 
discussion. During his dinner- 
hour he is curiously unrespon- 
sive. The first business of that 
hour is food, and the second to 
read the paper. More often 
than otherwise it is only the 
“sporting” infermation and 
the “police news” that he 
finds time to read. In the 
evening he takes his leisure. It 
is usually a tired man’s leisure 
—as many thousands of can- 
vassers have found out to their 
disgust. For the most part, 
the married men in London 
remain at home after they 
have had their “tea.” They 
may just take a turn down to 
their favourite public - house. 
But the majority of workers 
are respectable, sober family 
men, who sit at home and read 
their paper in the interval of 
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doing the odd jobs that the 
“missus” always has about 
the house. It is upon Satur- 
day night and Sunday that 
the working man is a poli- 
tician. The demagogue has 
no Sunday scruples. Satur- 
day night and Sunday after- 
noon and evening are his 
field-days. The working man, 
enjoying a quiet Sunday 
saunter in the “ London Fields ” 
or “Victoria Park,” listens 
to the demagogue in full 
blast. There is always some 
drop of quicksilver in the 
British working man to be 
stirred by militant oratory, 
however perverse the argu- 
ment employed. All dema- 
gogues know this. The work- 
ing man, still suspicious, is 
caught by the suggested brig- 
andage in the formula em- 
ployed. Nature has made us 
all dacoits at heart. The dema- 
gogue suggests that his argu- 
ments are to be found in such 
and such a newspaper. The 
working man buys that paper 
on the following day. He finds 
that it contains as much racing 
and football intelligence as did 
his previous favourite. He 
then reads what the dema- 
gogue said that he would find 
there. The argument is at- 
tractive in its setting. The 
working man, unlike the middle 
classes, who judge his intelli- 
gence by their own standard of 
discrimination, cannot separate 


truth from falsehood, the wheat. 


from the tares. The verity of 
printed matter will be very 
real to him. If he wants ex- 
planation, the demagogue is on 
the curbstone every evening 
and in the park each Sunday 
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afternoon. But the middle. 
class Unionist, where is he? 
If there is no election looming 
near he is far away. He igs 
probably dividing his time be. 
tween writing, or reading long 
scientifically argued speeches 
and articles on the terrors of 
Free Trade or the blessings of 
Tariff Reform, or he is engaged 
in the pursuit of field sports, 
These engagements do little te 
influence the working man’s 
vote. 

It is the working man, and 
not the educated minority, that 
has been the deciding factor in 
the 1910 election. Nothing in 
the life of the writer—a life of 
wide experience and travel— 
has impressed him more than 
the declaration of the poll at 
Battersea on January 18th 
last. It was a working man’s 
poll. It returned as a work- 
ing man’s nominee a Cabinet 
Minister risen from the ranks 
of the masses. Ten thousand 
working men’s voices acclaimed 
Mr Burns’s success. Why? 
Surely his opponent should 
have won. He worked hard 
on the _ stereotyped lines 
adopted in parliamentary can- 
vassing. He had all the 
attributes of the rich, —the 
beautiful ladies, the smug 
condescending canvassers, and 
the multitude of motor-cars. 
He also had other forces work- 
ing for him. There was the 
jealousy occasioned by Mr 
Burns’s success amongst his 
fellows,—that jealousy which 
is the complement to their 
natural suspicion of all men. 
Mr Burns, nevertheless, had 
the ear and heart of that great 
concourse of people. Even 
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those who had voted against 
him were happy to acclaim 
him. But it was not by re- 
membering his constituency 
only three weeks before the 
election, or by flashy posters, 
that Mr Burns won the hearts 
of the electors at Battersea. 

The writer is doubtful of 
the influence of the self-same 
poster. In London every piece 
of spare hoarding has been 
utilised. Some of the efforts 
are serious, some humorous, 
most in doubtful taste. It 
seemed to the writer, how- 
ever, as he wandered past 
those flaring expressions of 
party opinion, that the power 
of the poster must be nearly 
atanend. It is too grotesque 
to find such contradictory cari- 
catures within a few feet of 
each other, and it is an insult 
to the awakening intelligence 
of the London workman to 
believe that he is influenced 
by them. Amused, perhaps, 
but not convinced. At the 
best of times he is suspicious 
ef the truth as served up to 
him for political purposes, 
consequently he is the last 
man to be “jockeyed” by 
extravagances in imaginative 
pictorial art, 

It seems obvious that it 
should have been the duty 
of the middle classes to have 
watched for the awakening 
of the working man. If they 
had done so they would have 
foreseen the coming of the 
demagogue and forestalled 
him. But now that the 
awakening has come, they 
are content that the dema- 
gogue shall order the channel 
of the working man’s mind, 


while the middle class dully 
clings to obsolete methods 
based upon the belief that 
the feudal tradition still in- 
fluences the masses. The 
very condescension of the 
Unionist canvasser is insult- 
ing to intelligences already 
stimulated by the strong 
rhetoric of the curbstone, 

For the last fifteen years 
the labour and _ socialistic 
demagogues have been pre- 
paring the masses for the 
great revolt against class 
ascendency. Sentiment dies 
hard, and the sentimental 
affection in which the lower 
classes have held the upper 
and middle classes is not 
yet wholly lost. But a 
new generation has arisen 
in the country, and with it 
a new channel of thought. 
It might be called the Board 
School school of thought. It 
is devoid of all but the 
thirst for individual advance- 
ment. It endeavours to con- 
ceal its design in an adver- 
tisement of altruism. The 
advertisement is but a cloak. 
Of what value is a _ profes- 
sion of altruism that is not 
based on patriotism, that is 
devoid of national esprit de 
corps, and is totally undis- 
ciplined? But the risen 
generation of Board School 
products has driven deeply 
into the working classes the 
tenets of this new creed. 
They have driven great wedges 
in, and are now preparing to 
complete the work of demoli- 
tion by sawing through the 
trunk of the tree of state. In 
this process the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has been the 
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top sawyer. Seeing that the 
moment’ was ripe, that the 
hold of the traditional senti- 
ment had almost slipped from 
the masses, he brought the 
Board School influence into the 
forefront of the parliamentary 
battle. He carried the réle of 
the curbstone demagogue into 
the Cabinet. He substituted 
in his public utterances per- 
sonal invective for statesman- 
like argument. Others of his 
kidney followed suit, so that 
we have seen the electoral cam- 
paign of 1910 debauched by a 
display of unmannerly hyper- 
bole that has no parallel in 
British politics. 

The middle classes even now 
have not realised the signifi- 
cance of this change in the 
national mental attitude. They 
have not troubled to acquaint 
themselves with the manner in 
Which this nauseating vilifica- 
tion of a single class has been 
served up to the working man. 
They have not realised that 
it has fallen upon soil that 
street-corner orators have pre- 
pared ; that it has been sown 
broadcast by the Board School 
influence. The nation found 
the first-fruits of this new 
social element, that has been 
so surely entering into its life, 
in the deliberate and organ- 
ised endeavour to prevent 
the British working man 
from hearing the opposite side 
during the recent candida- 
tures for the elections. At 
every meeting at which the 
writer was present even the 
old English appeal to “fair 
play” was unavailing. “Fair 
play” is the antithesis of the 
spirit of Board School training. 
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All this has been a direot 
and logical, as well as care. 
fully calculated, sequence to 
the methods introduced by 
Mr Lloyd-George in his vin. 
dication of the late Govern. 
ment’s policy. The writer has 
mingled with the rowdy ele. 
ment that has so handicapped 
the Unionists in the education 
of the working classes, The 
majority were without the 
suffrage. All were products 
of the Board Schools,—young 
devil-may-care lads, who 
had never come under any 
of the restraining influences 
of discipline, nor the refine- 
ment produced by graded 
organisation. They had just 
sufficient education between 
them to become saturated with 
the clap-trap of the Radical 
committee-rooms, and to be 
fired into acts of indiscipline 
by the indecency of a Cabinet 
Minister regaling the country 
with scurrilous personalities in 
the vein of a Trafalgar Square 
tub-thumper. But the influ- 
ence of these shallow youths 
has been far-reaching. It has 
prevented many thousands of 
simple and honest voters from 
hearing and understanding the 
true interpretation of our trade 
and tariff questions. Conse- 
quently these voters have had 
little opportunity of forming 
an opinion different from that 
drummed into them by the 
argument of the pavement 
charlatan. The word “Liberal” 
they all misunderstand. In 4 
vague way it speaks to them of 
freedom. They connect it with 
Free Trade and an English- 
man’s liberty. ‘Tariff Re 
form,” on the other hand, is 
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merely a name to many thou- 
sands of them. They have, 
therefore, cast their votes for 
the word they think they 
understand. The Unionist 
papers a few years back took 
Mr Winston Churchill to task 
for the alleged statement that 
a politician should talk down 
to the level of his audience. 
It was the assertion of a 
demagogue; but for the pur- 
pose of the practice of party 
politics, it must be ad- 
mitted that Mr Churchill had 
much reason for the statement. 
He and Mr Lloyd-George by 
their recent campaign have 
proved the quality of the 
assertion. 

The first duty, therefore, of 
the Unionist party is not only 
to educate the middle classes in 
the various arguments applic- 
able to the Tariff controversy, 
but to impress upon them, as 
the issue of immediate import- 
ance, a better intercourse be- 
tween themselves and the 
working classes. The influence 
of the Board Schools has un- 
fortunately come to stay ; but 
its worst influences could be 
counteracted, if only the middle 
class would realise that they 
have a duty by the working 
classes and a very heavy stake 
in their proper education. You 
cannot, of course, educate in a 
day. The working man is slow, 
suspicious, and conservative. 
But once the middle class win 
his confidence, the violence of 
the demagogue will beat the 
air. For it must be remem- 
bered that it is the middle class 
and the middle class alone that 
has forced the working man to 
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turn to the demagogue for his 
political education. In many 
cases he has turned to him 
against his will, simply because 
no other means were open to 
him. This much is certain, 
that during the past month 
the writer has heard more un- 
bridled criticism of the middle 
class in the mouths of London 
working men than ever shocked 
his senses before, It was igno- 
rant and gratuitous abuse of the 
rich simply because they were 
the rich. Political invective of 
this nature was never dreamed 
of in similar circumstances ten 
years ago. Nor is it only con- 
fined to the independent work- 
ing man. The insidious doc- 
trines of the demagogue have 
found their way to the ears of 
the soldier. The want of dis- 
cipline in the nation is on the 
road to affect the Army. In 
public-houses, in tap-rooms, the 
writer has heard the soldier 
openly discussing the short- 
comings and quality of his 
officers,— and, what is more 
astounding, presenting to an 
assenting room the argument 
that the British Army is in- 
capable of meeting Continental 
conscripts. In short, the under- 
standing of the working classes 
has become honeycombed with 
lies—lies told at the expense of, 
and with the express purpose 
of reducing, the influence of the 
upper and middle classes; and 
yet, with this pernicious move- 
ment actively before his eyes, 
the average Unionist voter 
smugly considers that he has 
fulfilled his duty to his country 
by registering his solitary vote 
at a Parliamentary election. 
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HISTORY AND LITERATURE—THE EVIDENCE OF THE POETS—THE 
PATRIOTS OF OLD—-THE ROMANTIO AGE—A FALSE JUDGMENT OF 
PITT—- BYRON AND SHELLEY— BYRON A TORY IN DISGUISE~— 
SHELLEY A NATURAL REBEL—TENNYSON AND THE VICTORIAN 
AGE — IMPERIALISM, ANCIENT AND MODERN — THE ENGLISH IN 
INDIA — THE ELECTIONS — WHAT THE COUNTIES HAVE DONE— 


THE PROSPECTS OF GOVERNMENT. 


PROFESSOR FIRTH, the most 
highly distinguished of living 
historians, has been wisely 
urging the claim of literature 
to be heard as a witness in the 
court of history. We are the 
better pleased that a Regius 
Professor should urge this 
obvious claim, because it is 
the fashion nowadays to pre- 
tend that a perfect inhumanity 
is the historian’s most valuable 
quality. His material, we are 
told, should be inscriptions and 
legal documents, which he 
should collect with as little 
intelligence as he can muster, 
and heap up, like the discon- 
nected bones of the catacombs, 
in some retired and silent spot. 
And he himself, if he is to dis- 
charge properly the functions 
proposed for him by the apostles 
of the new history, should be 
divested of prejudice, opinion, 
and imagination. It is a sad 
ideal, which we do not expect 
to see realised. Not even an 
archivist can wholly expel 
nature from his mind. If he 
did, she would return resol- 
utely and without warning. 

But Professor Firth is not of 
the pedants. He freely admits 
that “literature illustrates in 
@ particularly effective way the 
facts of history.” It would be 
strange if it did not. Genius 


lights up the dark places of 
history, as the sun illumines a 
sheltered pool. That kind of 
criticism which would accept 
as a fact the bill of a cobbler 
or the word of a lawyer in- 
scribed upon parchment, and 
would reject the imaginative 
comment of a poet, suffers from 
a strange perversity. At the 
same time there must be sounded 
a note of warning. The poets 
must not be accepted as wit- 
nesses of fact. They are asked 
to illustrate, and not to inform. 
Before their word is taken as 
the word of truth, they must 
be subjected to some kind of 
cross-examination. They must 
be asked what their prejudices 
are, and who were the com- 
panions of their plastic youth. 
When these precautions are 
taken, we shall find in the 
poets the most brilliant picture 
of the past. We may, if we 
choose, look at the great events 
of history through the eyes of 
genius. And who is so foolish 
as to neglect this great op- 
portunity ? 

One other warning is neces- 
sary to avoid misunderstand- 
ing. When the poets are called 
into the witness- box of his- 
tory, they are not there to 
answer for their art. It mat- 
ters not to them as poets 
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whether the lapse of time has 
proved their opinions, lightly 
held maybe and splendidly ex- 
pressed, right or wrong. The 
Muse consorts ill with politics. 
She demands of her servants 
that they should sing, not 
preach, and those who condemn 
or applaud a poet because they 
disagree or agree with the 
opinions he acclaims are guilty 
of an inapposite judgment. 
And the evidence of the poet 
is for this very reason the more 
interesting. It is as though he 
stepped aside from the straight 
road of his art to show us the 
impact which passing events 
had upon his quick and sensi- 
tive mind. ; 

Of old the poets were patriots 
all. They thought it no shame 
to profess a love for their 
country. “The Persians” of 
Aischylus is not merely a lum- 
inous comment upon history ; 
it is a lofty pean sung to 
Athens, the noble and violet- 
crowned. Our impression of 
the Augustan age would be 
very different, were it not for 
the eloquence and enthusiasm 
of Virgil and Horace. Even if 
their courtly style misleads, is 
it not better to be misled by 
living images than dulled to 
apathy by perplexing statis- 
tics? And then, in a later age, 
how gallantly does Shakespeare 
speak of England! He did not 
disdain the country which gave 
him birth; he did not find his 
friends among her enemies. In 
trumpet tones he speaks of the 
fair land of England “hedged 
in with the main”; he loves 
her “chalky cliffs,” her “ water- 
walled bulwark.” Yet even in 
his time there were “‘pro-Boers” 
to perplex the state. They were 
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called by the honester name of 

traitors then; they were not 

acclaimed in the annals, nor 

admitted to the counsels of 

their sovereign. “O England!” 

says Shakespeare,— 

“© England! model to thy inward 
greatness, 

Like little body with a mighty heart, 

What mightst thou do, that honour 
would thee do, 

Were all thy children kind and 
natural ! 

But see thy fault: France hath in thee 
found out 

A nest of hollow bosoms, which he fills 

With treacherous crowns.” 


The Cambridges, the Scroops, 
and the Greys—traitors in 
Shakespeare’s eye—are to-day 
examples loudly acclaimed and 
faithfully followed. Did they 
not take arms against their 
country? and is it not the 
mark of superior intelligence 
to love every land better 
than your own? 

Shakespeare, like the simple 
patriot that he was, saw no 
blot on England save treachery. 
The poets of the Romantic age 
did not share his sentiment. 
A new style and new life 
drove them back to first prin- 
ciples, and bade them question 
those ordinances of tradition 
that wiser men had accepted 
without a murmur. And then 
came the French Revolution to 
turn their heads, to fill their 
hearts with vague longings for 
universal brotherhood, quick 
regeneration, and all those 
foolish hopes which are noth- 
ing but empty and meaningless 
sound. When universal brother- 
hood ends, as it always ends, 
in bloodshed, the saner of the 
poets recovered their balance. 
Wordsworth and Southey found 
refuge in a wise Toryism, 
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Coleridge, a law unto himself, 
interpreted politics with a 
moderation and magnanimity 
of his own, though he joined 
the noisier spirits in a con- 
tempt for Pitt. What Pitt 
was striving for the poets did 
not and could not know. Even 
when their intentions were 
most honourable, the problem 
of statecraft was hidden 
from them. Pitt’s imagina- 
tion, swift as their own, was 
a political imagination. He 
saw what was hidden from 
lesser men —the intentions of 
England’s foes, as well as the 
path by which alone these 
foes might be met and foiled. 
And Coleridge, for one, judged 
Pitt by a literary or esthetic 
standard. He speaks of polit- 
ical oratory as though it failed 
of its purpose, if it did not 
amuse or instruct. He com- 
plains that Pitt “made no 
addition whatever to the 
stock of human knowledge.” 
He asserts that the Min- 
ister who saved England 
did not leave behind him “a 
single memorable saying— 
not one profound maxim 
—one solid observation — one 
forcible description—one beau- 
tiful thought—one humorous 
picture — one affecting senti- 
ment.” Even if all this were 
true, which it is not, Pitt’s 
position would still be un- 
assailed. Oratorical display 
was not the main purpose of 
his life. He was a man of 
action, who should be judged 
by deeds, not words. When 
he spoke, he spoke with no 
other design than to make 
his purpose clear. Coleridge 
thought it a disgrace to Pitt 
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that “his talents were exactly 
fitted for the situation in 
which he was placed.” This 
is, in truth, the highest com- 
pliment that could be paid 
to a statesman. Parr went 
farther on this road of dis- 
praise than Coleridge. He 
told Lord Holland that “he 
suspected Pitt of a settled 
design of subverting the idiom 
of the language, as well ag 
overturning the Constitution, 
‘The dog talks grammar,’ he 
said, ‘but it is an insidious 
masked battery, under which 


he may better assail our 
idiom ’!” 
But it was Byron and 


Shelley, the most widely read 
of all the Romantic school, that 
attacked the Government and 
the reigning house with the 
greatest fury. They were not 
impelled by the same motive, 
Byron, an aristocrat always 
and before all things, supported 
the Whig aristocracy as it 
was represented by Lord Hol- 
land. He professed a vague 
attachment to the principles of 
“freedom,” which he confessed 
he had never seen, and whose 
essence he did not understand. 
He thought he saw a certain 
romance in the struggles of the 
Greeks for emancipation, but 
@ practical knowledge of their 
affairs speedily disillusioned 
him. For Pitt and Castle- 
reagh he professed the hatred 
common to his circle. He 
echoed the denunciations which 
were heard everywhere among 
the Whigs. He composed an 
epitaph for the statesman, 
which has no particular char- 
acter, and which would serve 
well enough for any opponent— 
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“With death doom’d to grapple, 
Beneath this cold slab, he 
Who lied in the Chapel 
Now lies in the Abbey.” 


But it was Castlereagh who 
was the butt of his most vir- 
ulent animosity. Mr Prothero 
suggests, with great probabil- 
ity, that he borrowed this ani- 
mosity from Moore, who had 
an Irishman’s hatred of the 
Minister. Whether that be 
true or not, both Moore and 
Byron ridiculed Castlereagh for 
the same reasons for which 
Coleridge ridiculed Pitt. They 
found his style detestable. 
They shrank in horror from 
his mixed metaphors. Moore 
touches this infirmity off wit- 
tily enough in the “Fudge 
Family ”— 


‘Where (still to use your Lordship’s 
tropes) 

The level of obedience slopes 

Upward and downward, as the stream 

Of hydra faction kicks the beam.” 


And Byron in a set of epitaphs 
shows himself as bitter as he 
can be about a political adver- 
sary. Here is one of them— 


“So Castlereagh has cut his throat! 
The worst 

Of this is—that his own was not the 
first.” 


The truth is, Byron was not 
a sincerely convinced Whig. 
He took his politics in the 
spirit of a jest. He was a 
rebel from sheer gaiety of 
heart. He abused the rulers 
of his country from a simple 
sense of irresponsibility. But 
he shrank from violence, and 
had a contempt for sacrifice. 
When Hobhouse went to prison 
for conscience’ sake, Byron cov- 
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ered him with ridicule— an 
affront which Hobhouse, being 
deficient in humour, could not 
understand and never forgave. 
Hobhouse, of course, believed 
that he was wearing the mar- 
tyr’s crown, and asked for the 
martyr’s meed of praise. He 
got no more than an impudent 
copy of verses, addressed to 
“‘my boy Hobbie O,” and the 
whole-hearted scorn of Byron, 
for getting into “quod.” In- 
deed, he deserved no less, and 
he must have known his friend 
very ill if he had expected him 
to sympathise with such an 
escapade as his. Byron, who 
would have fought like a lion 
in a proper cause, was not one 
to undergo a poor discomfort 
without an adequate excuse, 
and if he had lived longer in 
the world, which he had learned 
thoroughly, he would doubtless 
have been converted to a sturdy 
Toryism. 

Shelley, if he shared some of 
Byron’s opinions, arrived at 
them by a very different route. 
He loathed fiercely and consist- 
ently all men who seemed 
traitors in his eyes. He dis- 
dained the sentimental view 
of Napoleon entertained by 
Fox, Hazlitt, and the rest. 
“ Excepting Lord Castlereagh,” 
he said, “you could not have 
mentioned any character but 
Buonaparte whom I contemn 
and abhor more vehemently.” 
The romance and splendour of 
the Corsican never dazzled his 
eyes. And for Castlereagh he 
found yet bitterer words than 
Byron. “I met Murder on 


the way,” he wrote, “He had 
a mask like Castlereagh ;” and 
every syllable of his satire or 
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invective is sincere. He did 
not abuse the Government 
from sheer recklessness of 
heart, as Byron did. He was 
naturally grave, and incapable 
of taking a light or flippant 
view of public affairs. A sonnet 
written in 1819 shows with 
perfect clearness the ferocity 
of Shelley’s temper— 


**An old, mad, blind, despised, and 
dying King,— 
Princes, the dregs of their dull race, 
who flow 
Through public scorn,—mud from a 
muddy spring,— 
Rulers, who neither see nor feel, nor 
know, 
But leech-like to their fainting country 
cling, 
Till they drop, blind in blood, with- 
out a blow,— 
A people starved and stabbed in the 
untilled field,” &c. 


The violence of the language, 
of course, bore no relation to 
the facts. The overcharged 
sentiments came from a heated 
brain, not from the indignation 
of knowledge. Nor had Shelley 
any remedies to propose. He 
was equally remote from either 
party. The granting of the 
franchise rightly seemed to him 
no remedy for the evils which 
he believed present in the 
world, and he held that the 
citizens were not sufficiently 
educated or intelligent to ex- 
ercise their privileges. His 
panacea was rather a wish 
than a thought. He had a 
fervent faith in perfectibility. 
He was convinced that if you 
aspired to “freedom,” that all 
would be well. Nothing was 
necessary save a change of 
heart, and when the people 
rejected the noble sentiments 
which Shelley distributed wher- 
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ever he went, he sorrowfully 
condemned the whole world as 
perverse. It is impossible not 
to admire the good faith and 
simplicity of Shelley’s mind, 
It is impossible also not to 
regret that an exquisite poet 
should have spent his strength 
in idle denunciation, or given 
a loyal support to greedy im- 
postors such as Godwin. 

Far more vividly did Alfred 
Tennyson illustrate his age 
than Byron or Shelley. In 
all save his art—a vast ex- 
ception—Tennyson was what 
is now called a Victorian. 
If all the annals of Eng- 
lish thought during half the 
nineteenth century were de- 
stroyed, we might reconstruct 
them from the works of 
Alfrei Tennyson. Our great 
laureste at the outset of his 
career took the middle path 
that was expected of him. He 
shared the prevailing curiosity ; 
the fret and ferment of science 
and theology continually agi- 
tated him. The critic of “In 
Memoriam,” who said that 
“the author had made a definite 
step towards the unification of 
the highest religion and philo- 
sophy with the progressive 
science of the day,” said 
what was in the minds of all 
“thinkers.” In politics, too, 
Tennyson chose the way of 
moderation. He had a platonic 
love of “freedom,” so long as it 
was kept under proper control. 
At the first hint of excess 
he was on the side of order 
and good government. He 
knew the sort of ranters 
that are trying to grasp the 
reins of power, and he de- 
scribed them with a truth 
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that shines more brightly to- 
day than then :— 


‘‘Men, loud against all forms of 
power— 
Unfurnished brows, tempestuous 
tongues— 
Expecting all things in an hour— 
Brass mouths and iron lungs.” 


Above ali Tennyson was a 
good patriot. He condemned 
“peace at any price” with an 
eloquence that has never been 
surpassed. He was always in- 
capable of siding with his 
country’s foe or of tolerating 
the miscreants who, for their 
own profit, insult their coun- 
try’s army. Never has the 
Manchester School and _ its 
paltry aims been more fiercely 
or more deservedly assailed 
than by him. “As long as 
we remain,” he wrote— 


‘* As long as we remain, we must speak 
free, 
Tho’ all the storms of Europe on us 
break ; 
No little German state are we, 
But the one voice of Europe: we 
must speak,” 


Peace at any price is still the 
cry of Manchester. Her soul is 
still swathed and strangled in 
cotton. But happily some love 
England to-day as when Ten- 
nyson wrote, and Manchester 
shall not again dictate her doc- 
trine of egoism to the Empire. 
It was in “Maud” that 
Tennyson sang most nobly of 
England’s honour and Eng- 
land’s prowess. In words 
which live to-day as they lived 
on the day they were written, 
Tennyson denounced the paltry 
doctrines of Cobden and Bright, 
which taught that greed and 
&@ complacent spirit were the 





first duties of man, and that 
the last insult thrown at 
England was tolerable if its 
acceptance avoided war. Who 
will ever forget the following 
lines of scorn ?— 


**Last week came one to the county 
town 

To preach our poor little army down, 

And play the game of the despot kings, 

Though the state has done it and thrice 
as well : 

This broad-brimmed hawker of holy 
things, 

Whose ear is cramm’d with his cotton, 
and rings 

Even in dreams to the chink of his 
pence, 

This huckster put down war !” 


And let us still echo the modest 
hope, unhappily with a greater 
modesty than was justified in 
1855, that the Englishmen, who 
are asked by their Government 
to aspire no higher than cheap- 
ness and a free breakfast table, 
may face invasion with what 
spirit the demagogues and their 
greed have left him, “For I 
trust,” wrote Tennyson, 


“Tf an enemy’s fleet came yonder 
round by the hill, 
And the rushing battle-bolt sang from 
the three-decker out of the foam, 
That the smooth-faced,snub-nosed rogue 
would leap from his counter and till, 
And strike, if he could, were it but 
with his cheating yardwand, 
home.” 


The cheating yardwand, the 
most ignoble of weapons, is 
better than no weapon at all, 
and it was Tennyson’s great 
glory that he was ever a good 
fighter in his country’s cause. 
No poet ever sang in loftier 
verse the pride of British arms, 
and his comment on the history 
of his time is the comment of 
courage and of honour. 
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Such is the value of litera- 
ture regarded as an illustration 
of history. But, as we have 
said, the history and the litera- 
ture must be sternly distin- 
guished. It is not the first 
business of the poet to inculcate 
moral and political maxims. 
It is his first business to be a 
poet. Those who do not see 
very clearly the end of their 
craft may win a vast popularity 
in their lifetime, and then be 
speedily forgotten. Byron and 
Shelley and Tennyson have 
survived, not because they 
illustrate history, but because 
they cultivated the Muses with 
single-minded devotion. At 
the same time there is no 
reason why historians should 
exclude from their purview the 
genius that adorns and the 
wisdom that explains the com- 
mon strife of politics, What 
we all wish to know is “ how it 
strikes a contemporary,” and 


the greater the contemporary 
the more interesting, if not 
the more accurate, is the im- 
pression. 


If literature be the best 
comment upon history, then 
history is the best comment 
upon politics. To understand 
the present we must needs 
study the past, and Lord 
Cromer’s ‘ Ancient and Modern 
Imperialism’ may help many 
a doubtful politician to a 
better method of thought. It 
is of our dependencies, not of 
our self - governing colonies, 
that Lord Cromer speaks, and 
thus he omits the more seri- 
ous part of the argument. 
The position of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and South Africa is 
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unique in the world’s history, 
The ties which bind the 
Colonies to the Mother - coun. 
try, if we forget the selfish 
exigency of defence, are g0 
fragile that one would think 
that they might snap at the 
slightest strain. And the 
loyalty of these same Colonies 
is happily so strong that they 
esteem as their own enemies 
the enemies of England. The 
position of India, on the other 
hand, is not without precedent, 
The Roman Empire can afford 
some sort of parallel. But how 
different are the systems of goy- 
ernment! The Romans subdued 
the countries which they col- 
onised without ruth and with- 
out mercy. If Caractacus 
really spoke the words which 
Tacitus put in his mouth— 
“They make a desert and 
call it peace,”—he was abund- 
antly justified. And then, 
where they had exacted obedi- 
ence, they granted privilege, 
They gave those whom they 
had subdued the pride of citi- 
zenship. The path we have 
followed in India and in Egypt 
has been very different. It is 
the path of justice. We have 
held the scales equal. We have 
given the same laws to men 
of all races. However bit- 
terly foreigners may protest 
against British rule, they can- 
not help applauding the sense 
of security which it imparts. 
Two anecdotes will best serve 
to illustrate this paradox. A 
Frenchman, resident at Alex- 
andria, was once denouncing 
with all the eloquence he could 
command the British rule in 
Egypt. He pointed out that 
the British had usurped rights 
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which were not theirs, that 
they governed a country over 
which they should have no 
control, and finally demanded 
that they should be compelled 
to leave the land, bag and 
baggage. Asked what he 
would do in that case, he 
replied without hesitation that 
he would leave Egypt by an 
earlier steamer than that which 
took the English rulers to their 
homes. Lord Cromer quotes a 
more subtle story to the same 
purpose. “A wealthy young 
Bengali,” he says, “who was 
declaiming against the British 
Government, and expressing a 
wish that they should be ex- 
pelled from India, was asked 
what he would do if, as the 
result of the anarchy and 
confusion which would ensue, 
his personal property was con- 
fiscated. ‘What should I do, 
sir?’ was his reply. ‘I should 
apply to the High Court.’” 
The Eastern, perhaps, lacks 
the sense of humour to ap- 
preciate the irony of this 
reply, but it would be diffi- 
cult to find a more ingenious 
parable than this. 

What will be the future of 
the British rule in India? Lord 
Cromer says rightly, that if 
any other Imperialist than a 
Briton were asked this question, 
he would reply that it was his 
intention to civilise his alien 
subjects, but not to relax his 
hold upon them. Unfortunately 
the greatest Imperialist of all, 
the Briton, has a less satisfac- 
tory answer to give. He chat- 
ters of representation and self- 
government. He talks nonsense 
about “natural rights,” and 
seems to think that if he in- 
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dulges a foolish fad and utters 
a moral maxim all is well. Of 
such Imperialists as this Lord 
Cromer thinks little enough. 
How can you give the franchise, 
he asks in effect, to a country 
which boasts 147 vernacular 
languages and a round dozen 
ofreligions? This diversity will 
give some measure of the in- 
iquity of those who would 
wantonly bring English insti- 
tutions within the reach of 
India. But let Lord Cromer 
himself explain: “To speak of 
self-government for India,” he 
says in an impressive passage, 
“under such conditions as these 
is as if we were to advocate 
self-government for a united 
Europe. ... The idea is not 
only absurd; it is not only 
impracticable; I would go 
further, and say that to en- 
tertain it would be a crime 
against civilisation, and especi- 
ally against the voiceless mil- 
lions in India, whose interests 
are committed to our charge.” 
Or as a travelled Frenchman, 
cited by Lord Cromer, expresses 
it : “The question is not whether 
England has a right to keep 
India, but rather whether she 
has a right to leave it... . 
Where is the native Power 
which would unite Hindoos 
and Moslems, Rajputs and 
Marathas, Sikhs and Bengalis, 
Parsees and Christians, under 
one sceptre? England has ac- 
complished this miracle.” 

It is a miracle, indeed, of 
which any country, ancient 
and modern, might be proud; 
and yet there are demagogues 
willing enough to sacrifice the 
results of the miracle to catch 
a vote or to flatter an infamous 
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sentimentality. And _ this 
brings us to the great danger 
which threatens our colonies 
and dependencies alike. How 
shall a nation preserve an 
empire abroad which keeps a 
democracy at home? Lord 
Cromer quotes the historian, 
Dr Holm, to prove that demo- 
cratic institutions are not 
necessarily incompatible with 
the execution of a sane Im- 
perial policy, that what is 
really fatal to empire is the 
effects produced by democracy 
run mad. Here we have a 
distinction without a differ- 
ence. Democracy always runs 
mad sooner or later. History 
affords no example of demo- 
cracy which has preserved its 
sanity. In England demo- 
cracy has run mad, and run 
dishonest too. We have a 
Prime Minister who has given 
his public benediction to men- 
dacity. We have a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who believes 
that he may best prove his fit- 
ness to manage the finances of 
the country by scurrility and 
defamation. And it is not 
merely the incompetence of 
these men that makes them a 
danger to the Empire. Their 
conduct inspires contempt in 
those dependencies whose 
loyalty is established and can 
only endure upon a basis of 
respect. How shall a set of 
Ministers govern India who 
cannot govern their own 
tongues? Are they fit to rule 
others who cannot rule their 
own subordinates or control 
their own appetites? When 
the trickery of Mr Asquith ‘is 
made known in our colonies 
and dependencies, when it is 
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seen that to attract one kind 
of voters he promises Home 
Rule, and then withdraws the 
promises to pacify another 
kind, it is but natural that the 
men of our dominions should 
cease to believe in the fixed 
purpose of our governors or in 
the firm stability of the British 
Empire. Yet it is stability 
alone that will save England 
and save India. The one hope 
of the Empire is in a stern re- 
action against the vain pre- 
tences of unbridled democracy, 
As Lord Cromer says, “Let us 
approach this subject with the 
anmus manendi strong within 
us.” Let us make it clear that 
the supremacy of Great Britain 
shall be maintained at all 
hazards, that the future of 
India lies above and beyond 
the strife of parties. Let us 
prove by a better example than 
that set by the Socialist leaders 
that England (and India too) 
may yet be governed with 
honour and dignity. 


It cannot be said that the 
present electoral contest has 
been conducted with either 
dignity or honour. It will 
be remembered always as & 
disgrace to what was once 
called Liberalism. Members 
of the Cabinet, uncontrolled 
by the Prime Minister, have 
used such language and em- 
ployed such methods as have 
hitherto been left to the orators 
of the street-corner. No lie 
has served them quite so well 
as the lie of Chinese Slavery 
served them at the last election. 
But this failure was due not to 
good feeling but to a mistake 
in tactics. Mr Ure began too 
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soon. Mr Lloyd-George has 
dealt, as his manner is, in 
vituperation alone. The coun- 
try districts of England, where 
the Peers are best known, have 
shown him what value they 
place upon his invective. It 
is evident that his ignorance 
of landlords is as wide and 
deep as is his ignorance of 
finance. 

Our first reflection, as we 
contemplate the results that 
have reached us as we go to 
press, is that the House of 
Lords was perfectly justified 
in the course which it took. 
No reasonable Radical can 
declare now that Lord Lans- 
downe’s amendment thwarted 
“the will of the people.” The 
Peers, indeed, said no more 
than that the electorate should 
have time to consider the 
Budget. The electorate has 
considered it, and England, at 
any rate, will have none of it. 
Where, then, is the injustice? 
Where are the backwoodsmen 
ravening for the people’s blood ? 
Where are the tyrants, thirst- 
ing to shackle the sacred limbs 
of liberty? Were they not 
lately sitting on the Treasury 
Bench, eager to force an un- 
acceptable Budget upon a law- 
abiding country, whose opinion 
concerning Socialism had never 
been asked? They, indeed, 
were the true tyrants, and to 
the great content of every 
patriot, for a time at any rate 
their tyranny has failed. 

And after the Justification 
of the Lords, that which pleases 
us most is the triumph of Tariff 
Reform. For it is to Tariff 
Reform that the discomfiture 
of the Liberals is due. Every- 
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where, save in Lancashire, 
Englishmen have shown by 
their votes that they are 
changing their views concern- 
ing the fiscal policy which has 
lain too long as a blight upon 
British agriculture and British 
industry. No longer will they 
accept as a panacea for all the 
ills of body, mind, and spirit 
the narrow doctrine of Cobden. 
No longer will they permit a 
parcel of professors, who study 
the processes of business 7m 
vacuo, to check the growth of 
British commerce. A majority 
of English voters have declared 
for Tariff Reform, and we are 
at last within measurable dis- 
tance of being able once more 
to protect our markets against 
the privileged attacks of dump- 
ing foreigners. 

It is difficult to analyse the 
causes which have produced so 
great a revulsion of feeling. 
But it may be said in general 
that the party of defence has 
at last asserted itself. England 
is, as she has always been, Con- 
servative at heart. She does 
not wish to see her Constitution 
destroyed. She will not, if she 
can help it, accept Mr Asquith’s 
scheme of a Single Chamber, 
retaining as a plaything a 
spectral House of Lords. She 
knows that an _ unchecked 
democracy can lead only to a 
humiliating defeat by sea and 
land, and a consequent revolu- 
tion. Still less willing will she 
be to connive at the plan, evi- 
dently harboured by Messrs 
Asquith and Lloyd-George, of 
calling in the Throne to act with 
the Commons against the Peers. 
That method of revolution 
would be tolerated by England 
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only in a moment of great 
stress. This moment has not 
come. The House of Lords 
has won the increased con- 
fidence of the electors, and is 
secure against the assault of 
those who for a partisan ad- 
vantage would wreck the Con- 
stitution. We may take it, 
too, that the people of England 
does not believe that its navy 
should be sacrificed to a policy 
of doles. The proposal to 
squander the public money for 
private advantage, made as a 
bribe, has been rejected, and 
we have a better confidence 
that the country will be ren- 
dered stronger to meet the 
aggression of possible foes. 
These are comforting reflec- 
tions. It is a comfort, also, to 
remember that the party of 
those who would espouse the 
cause of England’s foes and 
weaken her control of her great 
dependencies has suffered a 
heavy loss. Mr Lloyd-George 
is still unfortunately with 
us. But Sir Henry Cotton 
and Dr Rutherford are forcibly 
retired, and there lives not an 
Englishman in India who does 
not sleep more safely and 
more happily for the know- 
ledge that two disturbers of 
the peace no longer take part 
in the governance of the 
Empire. 

When we examine the re- 
sults of the polls we have 
some causes for regret, many 
more for satisfaction. The 
Radical victories in Man- 
chester will not distress any 
wise Unionist. As Manchester 


was the first citadel, so she is 
the last stronghold, of Free 
Trade. 


She takes a pride 





even in her errors. Her 
eyes are still blinded by 
Cobdenism, which she regards 
as her own peculiar doctrine, 
Was it not born and bred in 
her neighbourhood? So she 
regards politics from a strictly 
local point of view. She does 
not think what is good for the 
country, but what is good for 
the cotton-spinner. If only 
she can go on buying her 
raw material in the cheapest 
market, and selling her manu- 
factured stuffs in the dearest, 
she will be perfectly content, 
And she will experience no 
change until the competition 
of the foreigner, which has 
killed so many industries, 
touches her pocket. In other 
words, Manchester remains 
provincial, an index only of 
her own interest, her own 
privilege. In. London the 
Unionists gained but a dozen 
seats, a disappointment to- 
day, if of excellent presage 
in the future. Throughout 
the Midlands Tariff Reform 
triumphed. Coventry and 
Wolverhampton have followed 
the good example of Birming- 
ham. Kidderminster and West 
Bromwich, Preston and Wed- 
nesbury, have ranged them- 
selves on the same side, and 
not even Mr Lloyd-George, in 
his most sanguine mood, can 
describe these as “Cathedral 
cities.” The dockyards and 
seaports are equally staunch 
to the principles of Unionism. 
Chatham and Devonport and 
Portsmouth and _ Liverpool 
have all shown their loyalty. 
Nor need we disdain the lesser 
English boroughs, which the 
Radicals affect in their pride 
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to despise. Cambridge and 
Chester, Gloucester and Salis- 
bury, Cheltenham and Roch- 
ester, were well worth the 
winning, for they reflect the 
opinion of those who are deaf 
to popular clamour. In brief, 
there is no class in the com- 
munity which has not proved 
its displeasure at the revolu- 
tionary, anti-English spirit of 
the Radical party, and de- 
clared aloud that our reign 
of terror is at an end. 

But it is The Counties of 
England which have most con- 
spicuously distinguished them- 
selves, and in so doing they 
have not surprised those who 
knew them best. There is 
every reason why they should 
renounce their allegiance to a 
party which has done them 
nothing but ill. In the first 
place, the Radicals at the last 
election deceived them with 
wild fairy stories of large 
loaves. Those fabulous loaves 
have never been seen since 
they were carried exultantly 


round the countryside. But 


on far higher grounds than 
the mere discovery of a Radi- 
cal falsehood, the rural dis- 
tricts of England have de- 
clared themselves in favour of 
Tariff Reform. The policy of 
Manchester was especially de- 
signed to ruin the agriculture 
of England. It was the pur- 
pose of the Cobdenites to 
sacrifice the country to the 
town; and when after some 
years of repeal distress over- 
whelmed the agricultural coun- 
ties, Mr Cobden had no better 
advice to give to the labourers 
than the advice, since ap- 
proved by Mr Lloyd-George, 
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that they should take to 
poaching. The labourers have 
enjoyed sixty years of freely 
imported corn. They have 
seen the land go out of cul- 
tivation; they have watched 
the gradual relapse of corn 
land into pasture; and at last 
they have realised that their 
occupation is gone. They 
have understood that Tariff 
Reform alone can restore the 
prosperity that once was 
theirs, and they have given 
their verdict unmistakably and 
without hesitation. Wherever 
you go the same tale is told. 
Westmoreland and Somerset, 
Essex and Suffolk, Kent and 
Hertford, Wiltshire and Dor- 
set, have returned the same 
verdict of distrust in the Radi- 
cal party; and their triumph 
in rural England is the more 
grateful to the Unionists be- 
cause it proves that the dull 
calumnies of Mr Lloyd-George 
have fallen on deaf ears. 
It has been the particular 
ambition of this gentleman 
to set class against class. 
But, as we have said, the 
agricultural districts know 
more of the Peers than he 
does; they remember the un- 
numbered kindnesses of land- 
lords, whose object in life has 
been the happiness of their 
tenants, not the extraction of 
an economic rent; they look 
askance on the small holdings 
with which the Radicals tempt 
them to the slavery of Social- 
ism; and by their votes they 
declare their belief in the 
system of small ownership 


advocated by Mr Balfour. 
But it is not merely their 
own interest which they ac- 
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claim. They acclaim also the 
imperial supremacy of Eng- 
land, and once more their 
innate conservatism has saved 
their country from revolution. 
England, then, has done 
well. We would that we 
could record a similar improve- 
ment elsewhere. Of Wales 
and Ireland Unionism has 
nothing to expect. Wales is 
obsessed by the noisy elo- 
quence of demagogues. Ire- 
land, though Tariff Reform 
alone could restore her to 
fortune and prosperity, would 
rather lose all than sacrifice 
her opportunity of agitation. 
But of Scotland we had some 
hope, and up to the hour when 
these words are written we are 
grievously disappointed. We 
do not pretend to diagnose the 
disease. The most favourable 
supposition is that the Scots 
temper changes slowly. And 
we can only trust that time 
will bring the country north of 
the Tweed to a wiser opinion 
and a more stalwart loyalty. 
The Radicals, if they succeed 
in forming a Government, will 
depend upon the votes of the 
Irish and the Labour members. 
It is the best indication how 
far Mr Asquith has travelled 
on the path of revolution that 
he openly accepts the alliance 
of Socialists and Home Rulers. 
He will give them his support. 
Of that there is no doubt. It 
remains to be seen how far they 
will support him, or by what 
ingenuity he can attach to 
himself the adherence of two 
parties fiercely opposed one to 
the other. On every side we 
hear, not of the Radical Party, 
but of the Coalition—a coalition 
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more infamous than that made 
more than a century ago by 
Fox and North, which very 
justly put an end for ever to 
Fox’s political career. The 
Home Rulers are the avowed 
enemies of England; they are 
still marching through rapine 
to the dismemberment of the 
Empire. The Labour Party, 
if we may believe its journals, 
hates nothing and nobody so 
much as its Liberal allies, 
And these are the sects which 
Mr Asquith, who cannot gov- 
ern Mr Lloyd-George or Mr 
Churchill, believes he will bring 
into a quiet and orderly coali- 
tion. We can imagine no sys- 
tem of bribes which will satisfy 
them both. 

The most striking fact in the 
political history of the last two 
years has been the decline of 
Mr Asquith’s authority. He is 
a leader who is content to 
follow, a Prime Minister ready 
to obey the most turbulent of 
his colleagues. That his lack 
of statesmanship has contri- 
buted something to the re- 
verses which his party has 
sustained few would deny. 
He never showed himself less 
of a statesman than he has 
done since the election began. 
The speeches which he has 
made in the hour of crisis 
prove how loose is his grasp 
upon public affairs, how dimly 
he understands the spirit of 
the nation. He has announced 
publicly that he will attempt 
nothing until he has settled the 
question of the House of Lords. 
How he will settle it he refuses 
to explain. One thing only is 
certain: that he will put his 
revenge before the advantage 
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of England. He who lays a 
finger upon the Constitution 
must have the loftiest faith in 
his wisdom and good intent. 
Has Mr Asquith this faith? 
Can he exclude all thought of 
party from his mind? To 
observers from outside the 
House of Lords perfectly fulfils 
its functions. Even though it 
be not framed upon such prin- 
ciples as appear logical to the 
gentlemen of the Labour Party, 
it has again and again saved 
the country from the worst 
peril of all—the peril of hasty 
legislation, and, during the last 
few months, it has shown itself 
once more a clearer interpreter 
of England’s opinion than the 
House of Commons. It is the 
usefulness of this institution, 
then, that Mr Asquith and his 
coalition would destroy, and 
though they coalesce on the 
end, they do not coalesce on 
the means, The Irish and the 
extreme Socialists are in favour 
of total abolition. Mr Asquith 
himself prefers a phantom. 
Sir Edward Grey desires elec- 
tion. Mr Haldane is a staunch 
supporter of a reformed Second 
Chamber. Well, they may be 
left to fight it out, and when 
the battle is over the House of 
Lords will be found stronger 
than ever. 

One other principle Mr 
Asquith has enunciated which 
deserves the attention of all 
Unionists, “I wish to put it 
on record at the earliest pos- 
sible moment,” said he, “that 
whatever may happen in the 
remainder of the elections be- 
fore us, in the new Parliament 
Tariff Reform is a practical im- 
possibility.” It is practically 








impossible, according to Mr 
Asquith, because Manchester 
supports Free Trade. London 
is nothing, Birmingham is 
nothing, Liverpool is nothing, 
the English counties are noth- 
ing! Manchester has obeyed 
the command of Mr Asquith: 
her Catholics have listened to 
the sly promise of Home Rule, 
and therefore she is the only 
governess of the British Em- 
pire! Thus Mr Asquith, to 
suit his own pleasure, has put 
an entirely new construction 
upon the theory of representa- 
tive government. He has given 
“the sacred will of the people” 
a wholly fresh interpretation. 
A few weeks ago those solemn 
words meant the whim of Mr 
Lloyd-George, accepted by the 
majority of the House of Com- 
mons. No words were too 
violent for the Peers, who had 
dared to thwart that majority. 
The will of the people was the 
will of the Cabinet, and it 
should prevail. Now it is the 
will of the Cabinet no longer. 
It is the will of Manchester, 
and no doubt Mr Asquith be- 
lieves it still sacred, and Mr 
Churchill is still confident that 
it shall prevail. Was there 
ever @ more ludicrous comment 
upon democracy? Apparently 
the sanctity resides in Mr 
Asquith, and even if he be in 
a minority, yet he thinks he 
should prevail! If he under- 
stood the rudiments of logic, 
and had a sense of humour, he 
would contemplate with respect 
a Unionist majority of one, and 
acknowledge with all solemnity 
that he must never oppose by 
word or deed the expressed will 
of the people. He has put 
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himself in a worse position 
even than these deliberate con- 
tradictions wouldimply. Hav- 
ing declared that the vote of 
Manchester blocks the way of 
Tariff Reform, he declares also 
that the vote of Ireland is 
sufficient to wreck the British 
Constitution. A majority of 
Englishmen supports the House 
of Lords, but a majority cast 
against Mr Asquith is nothing. 
Manchester is with him, and 
therefore she must not be 
thwarted. He has purchased 
Ireland for the moment with a 
half-believed promise of Home 
Rule. Therefore Ireland is 
competent to destroy the Con- 
stitution of England. It is 


difficult to characterise Mr 
Asquith’s “statesmanship” in 
temperate 


language. But 
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many years ago a satirist 
prayed that we should never 
see inflicted upon us such a 
ruler as Mr Asquith has proved. 
“Never may a craven pilot,” 
wrote the satirist, 


‘*at our vessel’s helm preside, 
Swayed by mob-tongued agitation, tak- 
ing demagogues for guide, 
Truckling to the voice of faction, listen- 
ing for the loudest cry, 
Gauging pressures, measuring noises, 
what to grant and what deny.” 


The satirist’s prayer has not 
been answered. The craven 
pilot has presided too long at 
our helm; but he shall preside 
there no longer, even if it take 
a stormy session of drifting 
hither and thither on the ocean, 
and another general election, to 
save the ship of state from his 
impotent command. 
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